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American, Romanian are 
killed by suicide bomber 


By J.P. Lawrence 

Stars and Stripes 

An American servicemember and a 
Romanian soldier were killed Thursday 
in a Taliban suicide bomb explosion in 
Kabul, Afghanistan, heightening Afghan 
government concerns that a U.S.-bro- 
kered peace deal with the insurgents is 
moving too quickly. 


The name of the U.S. servicemember 
killed is being withheld until 24 hours 
after notification of his family, a NATO 
statement said. The Romanian Defense 
Ministry identified its soldier as Cpl. 3rd 
Class Ciprian-Stefan Polschi, 38, a mar¬ 
ried father of two on his third Afghani¬ 
stan tour. 


Son of slain Afghan guerrilla leader launches anti-Taliban movement Page 3 


Rahmat Gul/AP 


Resolute Support forces remove a damaged vehicle after a car bomb explosion rocked Kabul, Afghanistan, on Thursday. The expiosion followed a Taliban attack against a 
foreign compound iate Monday that killed at least 16 people and wounded more than 100, almost all of them local civilians. 


DOD lists projects defunded by moving billions of dollars to build border wall 


By Corey Dickstein 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — The Pentagon’s move 
to divert some $3.6 billion from military con¬ 
struction coffers to fund 175 miles of border 
fencing will defund planned projects in 23 
states, three U.S. territories and at bases in 20 
other countries, the Defense Department an¬ 
nounced Wednesday. 


The Pentagon is confident that Congress 
will later provide another $3.6 billion for the 
127 planned construction projects worldwide 
from which funds were diverted to pay for 
sections of border wall to be built in Texas, 
Arizona and California as part of President 
Donald Trump’s national emergency procla¬ 
mation in February, a senior defense official 
said Wednesday. The Defense Department 
has no “Plan B” should lawmakers decide not 


to backfill those funds to build the defunded 
projects, said the official who spoke on the 
condition of anonymity. 

Meanwhile, lawmakers in affected states 
largely expressed dismay at the decision ap¬ 
proved by Defense Secretary Mark Esper on 
Tuesday, which came months after Congress 
provided the Trump administration some 

SEE BORDER ON PAGE 4 


■ Diverted funding 
puts school projects 
on hold in Germany, 
Japan, States 
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Bahrain School 
limits homework 
to just reading 



Joshua KARSTEN/Stars and Stripes 


Heather Heffeman, a fifth grade teacher at the Bahrain School, goes over classwork with a student on 
Thursday. The Bahrain School has a new policy of assigning no homework other than reading for grades 
K-5, falling in line with a Bahrain Ministry of Education decision announced last year 


By Joshua Karsten 
Stars and Stripes 

MANAMA, Bahrain — Chil¬ 
dren at the Department of 
Defense Education Activity’s 
Bahrain School no longer have 
to do homework unless it’s read¬ 
ing, school staff and parents have 
said. 

Parents of kids at the DODEA 
elementary school were told at 
the start of the new school year 
that students will no longer be as¬ 
signed traditional homework but 
should read at home for at least 
20-30 minutes a day. 

The change brings the school in 
line with a 2018 Bahrain Educa¬ 
tion Ministry decision that home¬ 
work was to be “replaced by daily 
hands-on exercises implemented 
by students under teachers’ su¬ 
pervision inside the classroom 
before the end of each lesson.” 

“This innovative approach is 
compatible with the ministry’s 
efforts to develop academic cur¬ 
ricula to suit the requirements of 
the 21st century,” the ministry 
said in a statement released in 
December. 

But a senior official at DODEA 
insisted the decision to do away 
with homework was taken in¬ 
dependently of any Bahraini 
mandates. 


“Our staff met (in June) to 
discuss our school’s current 
homework practices across all 
classrooms,” elementary school 
principal Penelope Miller-Smith 
said. 

They “read and discussed sev¬ 
eral journal articles regarding the 
purpose of homework and worked 
collaboratively to develop a ... 
schoolwide practice that would 
be consistent across grades and 
classrooms,” Miller-Smith said. 

A member of the school staff, 
however, said the Bahrain Educa¬ 
tion Ministry’s homework policy 
was discussed at the meeting in 
June. A number of Bahraini na¬ 
tionals are enrolled at the school. 

The DODEA school opted for 
a slightly modified version of the 
Bahraini policy to include a home 
reading obligation and interactive 
reading journal, officials said. 

The new policy also specifies 
that students in fourth and fifth 
grade can be sent home with “any 
unfinished classwork as deter¬ 
mined by the teacher.” 

Most parents were delighted 
with the new rule, although some 
have asked for resources for their 
kids to work on at home — home¬ 
work, in other words. 

“I want my kids to love learn¬ 
ing and be lifelong learners, and 
working through a packet of work¬ 


sheets in the evening after a long 
day of school and after-school ac¬ 
tivities is not going to foster that,” 
said Theresa Tamash, whose 
kindergartner and fourth grader 
attend the school. “I support the 
new policy 100 percent.” 

But, she added, she knew of 
parents who have asked teachers 
to direct them to educational web¬ 
sites or send home worksheets to 
prevent their kids from falling 
behind their peers in schools that 
still require homework. 

Lucia Martinez said she 
thought it would have been better 


to reduce the amount of home¬ 
work instead of doing away with 
it altogether. 

Having a little homework helps 
her see her second and fifth grad¬ 
ers’ strengths and weaknesses 
better than if she only received 
reports from school, Martinez 
said. 

Two children, whose parents 
asked that their last names not 
be used, were overwhelmingly in 
favor of having no homework. 

Zach, 10, said he now has more 
time for activities like Boy Scouts, 
while first grader Ofelia said 


she liked the new rule “because 
homework is boring.” 

The downside of the new policy 
for Ofelia, though, was the re¬ 
quirement that she should read 
for at least 20 minutes a day. 
That’s just like homework, she 
said. 

“You still need to read in home¬ 
work,” she said. “My homework 
last year ... I could get done in 
less than 20 minutes. “Twenty 
minutes of reading takes more 
time.” 

karsten.ioshua@stripes.com 
Twitter: @ioshua_karsten 
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WAR ON TERRORISM 


Massoud's son starts anti-Taliban movement 


Ahmad Massoud, son of slain anti-Taliban commander Ahmad Shah Massoud, speaks to a Thursday 
crowd in Panjshir, A^hanistan, where he launched a political movement to counter the Taliban. 



By Phillip Walter Wellman 

Stars and Stripes 

PANJSHIR, Afghanistan 
— The son of Afghanistan’s most 
famous anti-Taliban commander 
launched a movement against the 
insurgents here Thursday amid 
Afghan fears that a U.S. troop 
withdrawal could spark civil war. 

Ahmad Massoud, who shares 
his late father’s name, said the 
movement was inspired by the 
United Front — also known as the 
Northern Alliance — a multi-eth¬ 
nic group his father helped lead 
after it was formed in the 1990s 
to counter the Taliban. 

“[We] will follow his agenda 
and dreams,” Massoud told a 
crowd of several thousand who 
gathered at his father’s tomb for 
the launch of the movement. 

“We are ready for any type of 
sacrifice and cooperation that 
leads to peace,” he said. 

The movement was launched 
days after American envoy Zal- 
may Khalilzad said the U.S. had 
reached an agreement in prin¬ 
ciple with the Taliban that would 
cut American troop numbers in 
the country by 5,000 and could 
lead to a complete withdrawal 
of nearly 20,000 international 
servicemembers. 

On Tuesday, nine former U.S. 
ambassadors warned Afghanistan 
could witness “total civil war” if 
the U.S. and coalition countries 
withdraw before the Taliban 
agree on a peace settlement with 
the government in Kabul, which 
the Taliban has so far refused to 
negotiate with directly. 

“The initial U.S. drawdown 


should not go so far or so fast 
that the Taliban believe they can 
achieve military victory,” the am¬ 
bassadors said in an article pub¬ 
lished by the Atlantic Council. 

If the Taliban were to advance 
militarily after a U.S. troop with¬ 
drawal and civil war ensued, as 
it did when the Soviets left Af¬ 
ghanistan in 1989, it “could prove 


catastrophic for U.S. national se¬ 
curity,” the statement said. 

Many Afghans have also criti¬ 
cized the deal, saying it has side¬ 
lined the government in Kabul 
and legitimized the insurgents. 

“If the Taliban really want 
peace, it’s good, but we don’t trust 
them,” said Hashuatullah Mirza- 
ye, 32, who traveled two hours to 


Phillip Walter WELLMAN/Stars and Stripes 


show his support for the new anti- 
Taliban movement. 

President Donald Trump has 
repeatedly expressed frustra¬ 
tion with America’s longest war. 
He and other U.S. officials have 
insisted a complete withdrawal 
of international forces would be 
conditions-based. Although the 
full details remain unclear, the 


U.S. wants Taliban assurances 
that they will not harbor terrorist 
groups in Afghanistan. 

Some Afghans said their fears 
of civil war and the Taliban re¬ 
turning to power haven’t been as¬ 
suaged by the U.S. talks. 

“The people need to be orga¬ 
nized, to be ready for any kind of 
threat,” said Abdul Raziq, who 
attended Thursday’s event in sup¬ 
port of Massoud. 

Massoud, who trained at the 
British military academy Sand¬ 
hurst, insisted the movement 
would be strictly political. 

“But if the day comes where the 
other side does not have goodwill, 
the other side isn’t prepared to 
launch a genuine peace process, 
we might be forced to defend our¬ 
selves,” Massoud’s spokesman 
Ali Nazari said. 

Thursday’s launch came almost 
18 years since al-Qaida operatives 
killed Ahmad Shah Massoud, two 
days before the group carried out 
the Sept. 11, 2001, attacks on the 
United States. 

The older Massoud, known as 
“The Lion of Panjshir,” prevented 
the Soviets and the Taliban from 
gaining control of the Panjshir 
Valley and is generally consid¬ 
ered one of the greatest guerrilla 
leaders of the 20th century. 

U.S.-led NATO forces part¬ 
nered with Massoud and the 
Northern Alliance after the 9/11 
attacks to topple the Taliban, who 
had harbored al-Qaida and its 
leader, Osama bin Laden. 

Zubair Babakarkhail contributed to this 
report. 

weliman.phillip@stripes.com 
Twitter: pwweliman 


Bomber: Attack heightens concerns over pace of US-Taliban peace deal 



Rahmat Gul/AP 


A member of Resolute Support forces guards at the site of a car bomb explosion in 
Kabul, A^hanistan, on Thursday 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

Polschi has been promoted posthumous¬ 
ly to second lieutenant, a ministry state¬ 
ment said. 

NATO’s Resolute Support mission con¬ 
firmed a suicide car bombing caused the 
two deaths near a neighborhood that in¬ 
cludes NATO offices, the U.S. Embassy 
and diplomatic missions. 

At least 10 people died and another 42 
people were wounded in the explosion. In¬ 
terior Ministry spokesman Nasrat Rahimi 
told The Associated Press. 

The Taliban claimed the attack targeted 
vehicles of “foreigners” as they tried to 
enter a heavily guarded area near where 
Afghan national security authorities and 
the NATO mission have offices. 

While the victims were mostly civilians, 
U.S. Ambassador John Bass in his con¬ 
demnation of the attack said “members of 
security forces” were among the dead. 

The explosion at the checkpoint, which 
has been targeted in the past, follows a 
Taliban attack against a foreign compound 
late Monday that killed at least 16 people 
and wounded more than 100, almost all of 
them local civilians. 

That attack claimed the life of a Roma¬ 
nian diplomat, according to Romanian 
media. 

Romania has sent more than 26,000 
soldiers to Afghanistan, with 26 of those 
troops killed in action, according to the 
U.S.-funded news organization Balkan 
Insight. 

The American servicemember killed 


Thursday became the 16th U.S. combat 
fatality this year in Afghanistan as the 
Pentagon prepares to draw down its forces 
there after 18 years of war. 

Afghan President Ashraf Ghani con¬ 
demned the killings and criticized peace 
talks with the Taliban that have thus far 
excluded the Kabul government. 

“Seeking peace with this group who is still 
pursuing the kilhng of the innocent people 
is meaningless,” Ghani said in a statement. 


according to Tolo News. 

U.S. envoy Zalmay Khalilzad has been 
in Kabul this week briefing the Afghan 
president and others on a U.S.-Taliban 
peace deal that he says only needs Presi¬ 
dent Donald Trump’s approval to become 
a reality, the AP reported. 

Khalilzad has said 5,000 U.S. troops 
would withdraw from five bases in Af¬ 
ghanistan within 135 days of a final deal. 
Between 13,000 and 14,000 U.S. troops are 


deployed to the country. 

However, the Taliban reportedly want 
all of the approximately 20,000 U.S. and 
NATO troops out of Afghanistan imme¬ 
diately, while the U.S. seeks a withdrawal 
in phases that would depend on the Tal¬ 
iban meeting certain conditions, such as a 
cease-fire. 

The Afghan government has questioned 
the deal, including in new comments 
Thursday as the latest attack occurred. 
The agreement was moving with “exces¬ 
sive speed,” presidential adviser Waheed 
Omer told reporters, warning of difficult 
days ahead. 

The Afghan government Wednesday 
said it shared the concerns about a U.S. 
troop withdrawal raised by several former 
U.S. ambassadors to Afghanistan in a joint 
letter published by the Atlantic Council on 
Tuesday. 

The ambassadors said that a full with¬ 
drawal that moves too quickly and without 
requiring the Taliban to meet conditions, 
such as reducing violence, could lead to a 
“total civil war” like the one that engulfed 
the country in the 1990s, before the Tal¬ 
iban swept into power. 

Since the U.S. first launched military 
operations in Afghanistan in October 2001, 
more than 2,400 troops have been killed 
and more than 20,000 have been wounded 
in action, according to Pentagon statistics. 

The Associated Press contributed to this story. 

iawrence.ip@stripes.corn 

Twitter: @jpiawrence3 
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Border: Pentagon to seek 
future funding for list of 
affected military projects 



Gregory Bull/AP 


The Pentagon released the list of projects that will be affected by Defense Secretary Mark Esper’s 
approval of $3.6 billion in military funds to build President Donald Trump’s U.S.-Mexico border wall, a 
portion of which is shown under construction between San Diego and Tijuana, Mexico, in March. 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

$1,375 billion for wall construc¬ 
tion after the White House had 
requested $5.7 billion. 

Pentagon officials released the 
list of affected projects Wednes¬ 
day after lawmakers and for¬ 
eign allies were notified of those 
within their jurisdictions. Pen¬ 
tagon officials insisted all of the 
projects listed remained impor¬ 
tant to the Defense Department, 
which would seek future funding 
for every project that it listed for 
defunding this week. 

Locations hit hardest by the 
fund transfers included Puerto 
Rico, which saw some $400 mil¬ 
lion worth of projects — primar¬ 
ily construction of buildings 
affected by 2018’s Hurricane 
Maria — defunded. 

In New York, $160 million in 
planned projects at the Army’s 
storied U.S. Military Academy 
at West Point — a parking fa¬ 
cility and an engineering cen¬ 
ter — were defunded, drawing 
condemnation from Sen. Chuck 
Schumer, D-N.Y, who called the 
decision a “slap in the face” to the 
military. 

Virginia and North Carolina 
also saw large cuts. In Virginia, 
some $90 million for four proj¬ 
ects was defunded, including 
for a cyberoperations facility at 
Joint Base Langley-Eustis. North 
Carolina saw about $80 million 
for projects defunded, including a 
battalion complex at the Marines’ 
Camp Lejeune. 

In Alaska, Pentagon officials 
diverted more than $60 million of 
planned construction projects, in¬ 
cluding $8 million from a planned 
extension of Fort Greely’s missile 
field No. 1, a key component of 
U.S. missile defense capabilities. 
The senior defense officials said 
the expansion was to build two 
backup missile silos and would 
not affect the military’s ability to 
defend the nation from a ballistic 
missile strike. 

The list of defunded projects 
also includes projects to build or 
upgrade nine Defense Depart¬ 
ment schools, including one at 
Fort Campbell in Kentucky, three 
in Germany, two in Japan and one 
in the United Kingdom. 

The Pentagon decision drew 
criticism from Democratic law¬ 
makers, who accused the Trump 
administration of abusing power 
and circumventing Congress to 
pay for the president’s border 
wall with military funds. 

Rep. John Garamendi, D-Calif, 
said the Trump administration 
was “grossly irresponsible” for 
moving the funds from the Pen¬ 
tagon’s coffers to pay for portions 
of the “vanity wall.” The con¬ 


gressman, who is chairman of 
the House Armed Services sub¬ 
committee on military readiness, 
labeled Esper as Trump’s “new 
pawn” for agreeing to divert the 
funds. 

Rep. Anthony Brown, D-Md., 
said Trump was “stealing military 
construction funds” from needed 
projects, including at Joint Base 
Andrews in Maryland’s 4th Con¬ 
gressional District, which Brown 
represents. Projects diverted at 
Andrews included a child devel¬ 
opment center and an explosive 
ordnance disposal range. 

“It is outrageous that Presi¬ 
dent Trump is abusing his power 
to cancel military construction 
projects in Maryland and around 
the world in order to fulfill a 
campaign promise,” Brown said 
Wednesday in a statement. “This 
will hurt morale, degrade readi¬ 
ness and make America less safe. 

“President Trump should not 
build his ineffective, xenophobic 
vanity project on the backs of our 
servicemembers and military 
families.” 

The American Civil Liberties 
Union on Tuesday evening issued 
a statement announcing it would 
seek court action to block the 
movement of funds from Penta¬ 
gon construction projects to build 
the border wall. 

“The fact that the government 
sat on these so-called ‘emergency 
funds’ for seven months further 
confirms that this is nothing but 
an unlawful power grab,” Dror 
Ladin, a staff attorney with the 
ACLU’s National Security Proj¬ 
ect, said in a statement. “We’ll be 
back in court very soon to block 
Trump’s latest effort to raid mili¬ 
tary funds for his xenophobic 
wall.” 

The move was not met with 
universal disapproval. 

Rep. Mac Thornberry, R-Texas, 
supported the decision and urged 
other members of Congress to 
support backfilling the diverted 
$3.6 billion. 

“We continue to face a very 
real crisis at the southern bor¬ 
der,” Thornberry, the ranking 
Republican on the House Armed 
Services Committee, said in a 
statement. “I regret that the pres¬ 
ident has been forced to divert 
funding for our troops to address 
the crisis. His initial requests to 
secure the border were not un¬ 
reasonable, and Congress should 
have been able to come together 
to find a compromise.” 

Sen. Martha McSally, R-Ariz., 
also expressed support for the 
movement of funds, though she 
also said she had lobbied the Pen¬ 
tagon to ensure Arizona military 
construction projects would not 


be delayed by the transfer. Only 
one Arizona project was defunded 
as a result — a $30 million ground 
transport equipment building at 
the Army’s Fort Huachuca, which 
McSally said had already been 
delayed by environmental fac¬ 
tors. McSally said top Army lead¬ 
ers ensured her the project would 
be completed in the future. 

“We need to secure our border 
and protect our military. We can 
and should do both,” McSally 
said. 

“As soon as the emergency was 
declared, I went to the mat to fight 
for Arizona projects and succeed¬ 
ed by receiving assurances from 
the highest levels of the Depart¬ 
ment of Defense.” 

The wall projects approved 
by Esper would build about 175 
miles of barrier — described 
by the Pentagon as pedestrian 
fencing — in border locations in 
Texas, Arizona and California. 

In a note to members of Con¬ 
gress dated Tuesday, the defense 
secretary said the building of 
the barrier wall was “necessary 
to support the use of the armed 
forces” in their mission to support 
Department of Homeland Secu¬ 
rity operations on the border. The 
Pentagon has about 5,000 ser¬ 
vicemembers deployed along the 
southern border with Mexico who 
perform duties including surveil¬ 
lance, vehicle maintenance, fer¬ 
rying CBP officers around the 
border and busing migrants to 
U.S. Customs and Border Patrol 
stations. 

Esper hinted that building the 
new barriers could mean fewer 
troops serving along the border 
in the near future. Pentagon of¬ 
ficials said Tuesday that it would 
take at least 100 days before any 
construction would begin. 

“These projects will deter ille¬ 
gal entry, increase the vanishing 


time of those illegally crossing 
the border, and channel migrants 
to ports of entry,” Esper wrote in 
his memorandum. “They will re¬ 
duce the demand for personnel 
and assets at the locations where 
the barriers are constructed and 
allow the redeployment of DOD 
personnel and assets to other 
high-traffic areas on the border 
without barriers.” 

The diverted funds would in¬ 
clude nearly $1.2 billion for three 
phases of a border project near 
Yuma, Ariz., that would primar¬ 
ily replace fencing and vehicular 
barriers — areas where military 
vehicles line the border — with a 
new, permanent barrier largely 
on the Barry M. Goldwater Air 
Force Range. 

Another $1.27 billion would 
fund a project in Laredo, Texas. 
The money transfer also funds 
border barrier planned for San 
Diego and Texas’ El Centro and 
El Paso. The projects in El Cen¬ 
tro and Laredo are on private 
property, which defense officials 
said could delay their construc¬ 
tion start. 

The White House’s proposed 
$718 billion Defense Depart¬ 
ment budget for fiscal year 2020 
included $3.6 billion in an emer¬ 
gency fund to backfill money 
taken from 2019 construction 
projects for the wall as well as an 
additional $3.6 billion marked for 
potential new construction at the 
U.S. southern border. The House 
and Senate have passed defense 
budgets and need to reconcile 
their differences during the fall 
session to draft a compromise on 
the spending plan. 

The Defense Department is 
already paying $2.5 billion for 
about 150 miles of border wall 
through a drug interdiction fund, 
authorized earlier this year by 
then-acting Defense Secretary 


Pat Shanahan. The Army Corps 
of Engineers has awarded all but 
20 miles’ worth of those construc¬ 
tion contracts because those final 
miles were approved by Esper 
last week. 

dickstein.corey@stripes.com 
Twitter: @CDicksteinDC 
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School projects on hold to fund border wall 


By Jennifer H. Svan 
Stars and Stripes 

KAISERSLAUTERN, Germany 

— Plans to replace or renovate nine De¬ 
fense Department schools — most of them 
overseas — have been shelved under the 
Pentagon’s move to divert $3.6 billion in 
military construction funds to pay for 
part of President Donald Trump’s border 
wall. 

Projects affected include replacement 
of an elementary school in Germany 
housed in a former US. military hospital 
and renovations to a school on Okinawa 
lacking adequate fire suppression, ac¬ 
cording to Department of Defense Educa¬ 
tion Activity reports. 

Europe had funding pulled for four 
DODEA schools — three in Germany and 
one in the United Kingdom, according to 
the Pentagon’s list of projects affected by 
the diverted funds. 

DODEA officials in Europe, however, 
said Thursday they are still proceeding 
with the planning and design phase of the 
school replacement projects on the Penta¬ 
gon’s deferral list. 

“We expect to get back the funds in 
the next budget cycle,” said John Rov- 
ero, DODEA Europe chief of facilities. 
“It doesn’t cancel anything. It could po¬ 
tentially delay (the projects) if Congress 
doesn’t restore the funds, which is not 
expected.” 

The earliest project on the list, a re¬ 
placement for Spangdahlem Elementary 


School, was still a year away from starting 
construction, he said. 

In Germany, $46.6 million is earmarked 
to replace Robinson Barracks Elementary 
School in Stuttgart. A DODEA report to 
Congress rated the condition of the school, 
which opened in 1953 in a building previ¬ 
ously used as a military hospital, as poor. 

Aukamm Elementary School at Clay 
Kaserne in Wiesbaden, which was slated 
for about $56 million, was built in 1961 
with a two-classroom kindergarten annex 
building added in 2004, according to 
DODEA military construction data. 

“The facilities are in poor condition,” a 
DODEA report said, noting the existing 
facility is located in an area that does not 
have a controlled perimeter fence, which 
represents a security risk. 

On Okinawa, plans to renovate three 
buildings for Bechtel Elementary School at 
Camp McTureous have been put on hold. 
A DODEA report said the building cur¬ 
rently housing the school was in poor con¬ 
dition and that facilities were undersized 
and lacked adequate fire suppression. 

Other DODEA school construction 
projects on the list include the first phase 
of construction of Kinnick High School 
at Yokosuka Naval Base, Japan. A plan 
to replace Croughton Elementary/Mid¬ 
dle/High School in England was already 
canceled. 

svan.iennifer(i)stripes.com 
Twitter; @stripesktown 





U.S. Army Garrison Stuttgart 

In Germany, the Department of Defense Education Activity will lose about $46.6 million 
to replace Robinson Barracks Elementary School in Stuttgart, which opened in 1953. 
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Iranian Presidency Office/AP 


Iranian President Hassan Rouhani on Wednesday reiterated a threat that Tehran would take additional 
steps away from the 2015 nuclear accord on Friday if Europe fails to provide a solution to a standoff 
over U.S.-imposed sanctions. 


Faster centrifuges nearer 
as Iran nuke deal fizzles 


By Amir Vahdat 
AND Jon Gambrell 

Associated Press 

TEHRAN, Iran — Iran was 
poised Thursday to begin work 
on advanced centrifuges that will 
enrich uranium faster as the 2015 
nuclear deal unravels further and 
a last-minute French proposal of¬ 
fering a $15 billion line of credit 
to compensate Iran for not being 
able to sell its crude oil abroad 
because of U.S. sanctions looked 
increasingly unlikely. 

Meanwhile, Iran released seven 
crewmembers from a detained 
British-flagged oil tanker Stena 
Impero in a goodwill gesture and 
the mariners flew out of Iran, the 
ship’s owner said. 

Though Iran has yet to say offi¬ 
cially what exact steps it will take 
as a deadline it gave Europeans 
to salvage the deal is to expire on 
Friday. Centrifuges that speed 
enrichment further shorten the 
time Tehran would need to have 
enough material available to build 
a nuclear weapon — if it chose to 
do so. 

Under the deal, which has 
steadily unraveled after Presi¬ 
dent Donald Trump’s unilateral 
withdrawal of the U.S. from the 
accord last year, experts thought 
Iran would need about a year to 
reach that point. 

Iran’s atomic energy agency 
was to make an announcement on 
Saturday detailing its next step, 
which President Hassan Rouhani 
described as highly significant, 
according to the semi-official 


Iran’s plan appears 
to be provocative 
but reversible. 
Tehran is building 
leverage, not a 
bomb. ^ 

Henry Rome 

Eurasia Group analyst 


Tasnim news agency and other 
Iranian media. The details would 
be unveiled at a press conference 
in Tehran, the reports said. 

The U.S. has continued its effort 
to choke off Iran’s crude oil sales 
abroad, a crucial source of gov¬ 
ernment revenue. Iranian For¬ 
eign Minister Mohammad Javad 
Zarif, who continues a whirlwind 
global diplomatic tour, insists his 
country will do everything it can 
to keep those sales going, though 
he described U.S. sanctions in 
an angry tweet Thursday as the 
equivalent of a “jail warden.’’ 

“We will sell our oil, one way 
or the other,” Zarif told Russian 
broadcaster RT in a recently 
aired interview. “The United 
States will not be able to prevent 
that.” 

Tensions between Iran and the 
U.S. have been growing since 
Trump’s pullout from the nuclear 
deal, which saw Tehran agree to 
limit its uranium enrichment in 
exchange for the lifting of eco¬ 
nomic sanctions. Trump subse¬ 


quently reimposed old sanctions 
on Iran and created new ones, 
going as far as targeting Iranian 
officials like Zarif and Iran’s para¬ 
military Revolutionary Guard. 

Meanwhile, mysterious oil 
tanker attacks struck near the 
Strait of Hormuz in recent weeks, 
attacks that the U.S. blames 
on Iran. Tehran denies it was 
involved. 

Iran also shot down a U.S. 
military surveillance drone and 
seized oil tankers as America 
deployed nuclear-capable B-52 
bombers, advanced fighter jets 
and more troops to the region. 

The U.S. has sought to seize 
an Iranian oil tanker, the Adrian 
Darya-1, now thought by analysts 
to be off the Syrian coast despite 
a pledge by Tehran that its cargo 
wasn’t bound there. 

In his speech late Wednesday, 
Rouhani said Tehran would soon 
begin work on research and de¬ 
velopment of “all kinds” of cen¬ 
trifuges that enrich uranium by 
rapidly spinning uranium hexa¬ 
fluoride gas. 

Iran has begun to break limits 
of the deal, such as just creeping 
beyond its 3.67% enrichment limit 
and its stockpile rules. Using ad¬ 
vanced centrifuges speeds up 
enrichment, and Iranian officials 
already have raised the idea of 
enriching to 20% — a small tech¬ 
nical step from weapons grade 
levels of 90%. 

Iran long has maintained its 
nuclear program is for peaceful 
purposes and denies it seeks an 
atomic bomb. However, Western 



Pavel Golovkin/AP 


Russian Foreign Minister Sergey Lavrov, right, and Iranian Foreign 
Minister Mohammad Javad Zarif meet in Moscow on Monday. Zarif 
insists Iran will do everything it can to keep its crude oil sales going. 


nations have pointed to previous 
Iranian research into a weapons 
program that UN. experts say 
largely ended in 2003. 

France in recent days had 
pushed the idea of offering Iran 
a $15 billion credit to sell its oil, 
though details remain unclear 
and it appeared the deal wouldn’t 
come through before Iran’s dead¬ 
line Friday. 

That appears to show Iran try¬ 
ing to resort to its own maximum 
pressure campaign through the 
nuclear program to get what it 
wants, said Henry Rome, an ana¬ 
lyst for the Eurasia Group. 

“Iran’s plan appears to be pro¬ 
vocative but reversible,” Rome 
said. “Tehran is building lever¬ 
age, not a bomb.” 

Israeli Prime Minister Benja¬ 
min Netanyahu, a longtime hawk 
on Iran, called on the world to 
increase its pressure on Teh¬ 
ran before flying to London for 
meetings with British officials on 
Thursday. 

While Trump maintains he’s 
open for North Korea-style talks 
with Iran, his administration has 
continually upped its pressure on 
the Islamic Republic. On Wednes¬ 
day, the U.S. imposed new sanc¬ 
tions on an oil shipping network 
it alleged had ties to the Guard 
and offered up to $15 million for 
anyone with information that dis¬ 
rupts the Guard’s operations. 

“There will be more sanctions 
coming,” Brian Hook, the U.S. 
special envoy for Iran, told report¬ 
ers at the State Department. “We 
can’t make it any more clear that 
we are committed to this cam¬ 


paign of maximum pressure.” 

Hook also directly emailed 
or texted captains of Iranian oil 
tankers, trying to scare them into 
not delivering their cargo, ac¬ 
cording to the Financial Times. 

Zarif reacted angrily to the 
report. 

“Having failed at piracy, the 
US resorts to outright blackmail 
— deliver us Iran’s oil and receive 
several million dollars or be sanc¬ 
tioned yourself,” the diplomat 
wrote on Twitter. 

Also Thursday, seven of the 
23 sailors aboard the Stena Im¬ 
pero flew out of Iran after being 
released, Stena Bulk CEO Erik 
Hanell said in a statement. 

The crewmembers “are now 
traveling to a safe location where 
they will be reunited with their 
families,” Hanell said. “They will 
receive medical checks and a de¬ 
briefing before being repatriated 
to their home countries at the ear¬ 
liest opportunity.” 

There was no immediate com¬ 
ment from Iranian officials, nor 
any acknowledgement in state- 
run media. 

Iran seized the tanker on July, 
saying it violated Iranian laws, 
after authorities in the British 
territory of Gibraltar seized the 
Adrian Darya said to be to be car¬ 
rying fuel to Syria in violation of 
European Union sanctions on oil 
sales to the government in Da¬ 
mascus. The Iranian vessel, now 
called the Adrian Darya-1 was 
released in August. 

The remaining 16 crewmem¬ 
bers are to stay onboard the Stena 
Impero. 
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WAR ON TERRORISM 


Turkey threatens 
to allow refugees 
to leave country 


By Suzan Fraser 
Associated Press 

ANKARA, Turkey — Turkey’s 
president on Thursday threatened 
to “open the gates” and allow a 
flood of Syrian refugees to leave 
Turkey for Western countries 
unless a so-called “safe zone” is 
established inside Syria soon in 
negotiations with the Americans. 

Recep Tayyip Erdogan, in a 
speech to his ruling party offi¬ 
cials, lamented what he described 
as Turkey being left to shoulder 
the burden of Syrian refugees 
alone. 

Turkey is determined to create 
the safe zone inside Syria, along 
its border with the war-torn coun¬ 
try, and was ready to do it alone 
before the end of the month if 
there is no agreement with the 
United States. 

“We will be forced to open the 
gates. We cannot be forced to han¬ 
dle the burden alone,” Erdogan 
said, reiterating Turkey’s annoy¬ 
ance that past proposals for the 
creation of the safe zone — envi¬ 
sioned as a place where refugees 
could be re-settled — has been 
ignored by Western nations. 

“We did not receive the support 
needed from the world and espe¬ 
cially from the European Union, 
concerning the burden-sharing,” 
he said. 

Turkey opened its borders 
to Syrians in April 2011 and is 
currently home to 3.6 million 
who fled the civil war, now in its 
ninth year. But as Turkey suffers 
an economic downturn and ris¬ 
ing unemployment, calls among 
Turks for Syrians to go home are 
growing. 

Hundreds of Syrian refugees 
have been detained and report¬ 
edly forcibly deported to Syria 
recently, according to accounts 
by refugees. The Turkish govern¬ 
ment categorically denies reports 
of forced deportations. 

Turkey reached a deal with the 
European Union in March 2016 
under which Turkey would stem 
the flow of migrants into Europe 
in return for funds to help support 
the refugees and visa-free travel 
for Turkish citizens. But Erdogan 


accuses European nations of not 
keeping to its side of the bargain 
and has frequently threatened to 
back away from the deal. 

In Brussels, European Com¬ 
mission spokeswoman Natasha 
Bertaud told reporters that both 
Turkey and the EU were commit¬ 
ted to the deal. 

“We trust that we can continue 
this work in good faith with our 
Turkish partners,” she said. 

She said the EU is “providing 
substantial support to improve 
the living conditions and protec¬ 
tion standards of Syrian refugees 
in Turkey. To date, the EU has al¬ 
located 5.6 billion euros out of the 
6 billion that was agreed, with the 
remaining balance due to be allo¬ 
cated shortly.” 

Turkey and the United States 
have been engaged in talks to es¬ 
tablish a safe zone inside Syria 
east of the Euphrates River and 
even set up a joint operations cen¬ 
ter in Turkey’s border province of 
Sanliurfa to coordinate their ef¬ 
forts. They have also carried out 
joint helicopter patrols, including 
one on Thursday, according to 
Turkey’s military. 

But Erdogan said differences 
remain with Washington on what 
the safe zone would look like. He 
did not elaborate. 

“We are determined to start 
the creation of a safe zone east of 
the Euphrates in the way we want 
it by the last week of September,” 
he said, adding that “the most 
ideal way would be for us to do 
this with our American friends, 
but if there is no such ground ... 
we will start doing it with our 
own means.” 

Erdogan said Turkey aims to 
resettle about 1 million out of the 
3.6 million Syrian refugees in the 
safe zone. 

Ankara wants U.S.-backed Syr¬ 
ian Kurdish fighters, Washing¬ 
ton’s key allies in the fight against 
the Islamic State group, to pull 
back from the border area and out 
of the safe zone. Erdogan said last 
week that Turkish officials had 
“temporarily” agreed to a safe 
zone proposed by the US. that is 
narrower than 20 miles. 


We are determined to start the creation 
of a safe zone east of the Euphrates in 
the way we want it by the last week of 
September ... the most ideal way would be 
for us to do this with our American friends, 
but if there is no such ground ... we will 
start doing it with our own means. ^ 

Recep Tayyip Erdogan 

Turkish president 



AP 


Turkish President Recep Tayyip Erdogan speaks to ruling party officials Thursday, in Ankara, Turkey. 
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Dorian rakes Carolinas as it moves north 


By Meg Kinnard 

Associated Press 

CHARLESTON, S.C. — Hur¬ 
ricane Dorian raked the 
Carolina coast with howling, win¬ 
dow-rattling winds and sideways 
rain Thursday, spinning off tor¬ 
nadoes and knocking out power 
to more than 200,000 homes and 
businesses as it pushed north¬ 
ward toward the dangerously ex¬ 
posed Outer Banks. 

Leaving at least 20 people 
dead in its wake in the Bahamas, 
Dorian swept past Florida on 
Wednesday at a relatively safe 
distance, grazed Georgia over¬ 
night and then began hugging 
the South Carolina coastline with 
more serious effects. 

It was a Category 2, blowing at 
110 mph — a far cry from the Cat¬ 
egory 5 that mauled the Bahamas, 
but still dangerous — and about 
1 million people were warned to 
evacuate in the Carolinas. 

“Get to safety and stay there,” 
North Carolina Gov. Roy Cooper 
said. “This won’t be a brush-by. 
Whether it comes ashore or not, 
the eye of the storm will be close 
enough to cause extensive dam¬ 
age in North Carolina.” 

At least two deaths were re¬ 
ported on the U.S. mainland, in 
Florida and North Carolina, both 
involving men who fell while get¬ 
ting ready for the storm. 

The National Hurricane Cen¬ 
ter’s projected track showed 
Dorian passing near or over 
North Carolina’s Outer Banks on 
Friday, lashing the thin line of is¬ 
lands that stick out from the U.S. 
coast like a boxer’s chin. Dorian 
was then expected to peel away 
from the shoreline. 

“I think we’re in for a great 
big mess,” said Leslie Lanier, 
61, who decided to stay behind 
and boarded up her home and 
bookstore on Ocracoke Island on 
the Outer Banks, making sure to 
move the volumes 5 to 6 feet off 
the ground. 

“We are thinking maybe we 
should have moved the books 
higher because of storm surge,” 
Lanier said. “But we’re kind of to 
the point where we can’t do much 
more.” 

The National Hurricane Cen¬ 
ter forecast as much as 15 inches 
of rain for the coastal Carolinas, 
with flash-flooding likely. 

In Charleston, S.C., a historic 
port city of handsome antebel¬ 
lum homes on a peninsula that 
is prone to flooding even from 
ordinary storms, Dorian toppled 
some 150 trees, flooded out roads 
and brought down power lines, of¬ 
ficials said. 

Dorian apparently spun off at 
least one tornado in North Myr¬ 
tle Beach, S.C., damaging sev¬ 
eral homes, and another twister 
touched down in the beach town 
of Emerald Isle, N.C., mangling 
and overturning several trailer 
homes in a jumble of sheet metal. 
No immediate injuries were 
reported. 

In coastal Wilmington, N.C., 
just above the South Carolina 
line, heavy rain fell horizontally, 
trees bent in the wind and traffic 
lights swayed as the hurricane 



Julia Wall, The (Raleigh, N.C.) News & Observer/AP 


Bill Bailey, assistant chief of the Emerald Isle Police Department, walks past a damaged trailer in the Holiday Trav-I Park on Thursday in 
Emerald Isle, N.C., after a possible tornado generated by Hurricane Dorian struck the area. 



Mic Smith/AP 


Kelsey Myers looks at an overturned tree in her front yard in Summerville, S.C., after Hurricane Dorian 
passed by Thursday. 
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Joe Cavaretta, South Florida Sun- 
Sentinel (Fort Lauderdale, Fla.)/AP 

Brandon Ennis runs away from 
waves caused by Hurricane 
Dorian on Tuesday in Jupiter, Fla. 

drew near. 

At 11 a.m. Thursday, Dorian 
was centered about 50 miles 
southeast of Charleston, moving 
north at 8 mph. Its hurricane- 
force winds extended about 60 
miles from its center. 

Hundreds of shelter animals 
from coastal South Carolina ar¬ 
rived in Delaware ahead of the 
storm. The News Journal of 
Wilmington, Del., said 200 were 
airlifted from shelters in danger 
of flooding. About 150 more were 
expected to arrive via land. 

In an assault that began over 
Labor Day weekend, Dorian 
pounded the Bahamas with Cat¬ 
egory 5 winds up to 185 mph. 


obliterating entire neighborhoods 
and triggering a humanitarian 
crisis. As it closed in on the East¬ 
ern Seaboard, Navy ships were 
ordered to ride out Dorian at sea 
and military aircraft were moved 
inland. 

Florida and Georgia, where 
about 2 million people had been 
warned to clear out, were most¬ 


ly spared since Dorian stayed 
offshore. 

Mayor Jason Buelterman, of 
Tybee Island, Ga., said the beach 
community of 3,000 people came 
through it without flooding, and 
the lone highway linking the is¬ 
land to Savannah on the main¬ 
land remained open throughout 
the night. 


“If the worst that comes out of 
this is people blame others for 
calling evacuations, then that’s 
wonderful,” he said. 

Tybee Islander Bruce Pevey 
went outside to take photos of 
unscathed homes to text to neigh¬ 
bors who evacuated. The storm, 
he said, turned out to be “a bunch 
of nothing.” 
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Bahamians seek help in Dorian's aftermath 


By Michael Weissenstein 
Associated Press 

ABACO, Bahamas — When 
Hurricane Dorian hit Sylvia Got¬ 
tis’ home at a beach club in the 
Bahamas, the fearsome Category 
5 storm blew out the supposedly 
hurricane-proof windows, turn¬ 
ing the glass into razor-sharp 
shrapnel that opened a wide gash 
on her knee. 

Then the 89-year-old woman 
and her caretaker settled in to 
wait for help, and conditions soon 
worsened. The house became 
flooded with sewage after the sep¬ 
tic tank overflowed with floodwa- 
ter. They could not flush the toilet 
without using water from a pool. 

Surrounded by wet belongings 
and filth, Gottis spent the days 
sitting in her wheelchair and the 
nights sleeping in a metal lawn 
lounger. 

Five agonizing days passed. 
Then on Wednesday, a neigh¬ 
bor and his friend at last pried 
opened the home’s jammed door 
with a screwdriver to check on 
Cottis and Kathryn Cartwright, 
58. By then, her gash had become 
infected and swollen. 

They were two of the thousands 
of desperate people seeking help 
in Dorian’s aftermath. 

The storm’s devastation came 
into sharper focus as the death 
toll climbed to 20 and many 
people emerged from shelters to 
check on their homes. They con¬ 
fronted a muddy, debris-strewn 
landscape across Abaco and 
Grand Bahama islands, which 
are known for their marinas, golf 
courses and all-inclusive resorts. 

Total insured and uninsured 
property losses in the Bahamas, 
not including infrastructure and 
autos, could reach $7 billion, ac¬ 
cording to a Thursday estimate 
from the catastrophe modelers 
Karen Clark & Co. 

On Thursday, food and water 
was running low in The Mudd, 
a shantytown in Great Abaco is¬ 
land that was home to several 
thousand Haitian migrants be¬ 
fore Dorian razed it. 

Associated Press journalists 
saw a body, hands stretched to¬ 
ward the sky, that was tangled 
underneath a tree branch next 
to twisted sheets of corrugated 
metal. It was one of at least nine 
bodies that people said they had 
seen in the area. 

“Ain’t nobody come to get 
them,” said Cardot Ked, 42, a 
carpenter from Haiti who has 
lived for 25 years in Abaco. “If we 
could get to the next island, that’s 
the best thing we can do.” 

Among those who lost a loved 
one was Benatace Pierre-Louis, 
57, who collects and sells scrap 
metal. He said his sister-in-law 
died as she tried to escape the 
storm but got hit by plywood. 

“They gone, but we can’t do 
nothing,” he said, adding that Ba¬ 
hamian immigration officials vis¬ 
ited The Mudd ahead of Dorian 
and told people to go to shelters 
for their safety. 

For days, the hurricane had 
pounded the Bahamas with 
winds up to 185 mph and torren¬ 





Al Diaz, Miami Herald/AP 

Wi^kage from Hurricane Dorian is shown Wednesday at Marsh Harbour in Great Abaco Island, Bahamas. 


tial rains, swamping neighbor¬ 
hoods in brown floodwaters and 
destroying or severely damaging, 
by one estimate, nearly half the 
homes in Abaco and Grand Baha¬ 
ma, which have 70,000 residents. 

The Bahamian government 
sent hundreds of police and ma¬ 
rines into the stricken islands, 
along with doctors, nurses and 
other health care workers. The 
U.S. Coast Guard, Britain’s Royal 
Navy and relief organizations in¬ 
cluding the United Nations and 
the Red Cross joined the bur¬ 
geoning effort to rush food and 
medicine to survivors and lift the 
most desperate people to safety 
by helicopter. 

At Gottis’ home, the two women 
heard helicopters overhead and 
cars driving past, but the weather 
and massive flooding prevented 
any assistance. 

“I can’t leave her here too long,” 
said Cartwright, who was also 
worried about her children, a son 
and a daughter, whom she had not 
heard from since the storm. She 
alternated between making light 
remarks and bursting into tears. 
She apologized for the house 
being a mess. 

Help finally arrived in the 
form of neighbor Ben Allen, 40, a 
construction worker and mainte¬ 
nance man, who showed up with 
a minivan to take Cottis to get 
medical attention. Cottis clutched 
a white tissue in her hand as she 
struggled to stand up and nearly 
fell over when the group tried to 
get her into the vehicle, which had 
a partially collapsed roof and was 
filled with wet cardboard. 

“OK, Miss Sylvia, you gotta do 
your magic now,” Cartwright said 
as she helped her inside. 

Once everyone was in, the 
minivan sped past broken cell 
towers, snapped power lines, 
trees stripped of their leaves and 


30- to 40-foot boats thrown on 
top of buildings. Metal shutters 
were ripped off their frames and 
hurled into stores. 

Allen took in the devastated 
scenery as he drove. 

“Abaco is no more,” he said. 
Exactly a week ago, it was “the 


most beautiful place you wanted 
to be.” 

During the ride, Cartwright 
pointed out businesses she knew 
and homes that once belonged to 
her friends. Then she fell silent. 
“Oh, my father, look at every¬ 
thing,” she said. 


Cartwright, still preoccupied 
with her children, said, “I just 
want to see my son tonight.” 

At that moment, the van drove 
through a pool of water, and a car 
coming the opposite way slowed 
down on the two-lane road. All of 
a sudden, Cartwright screamed, 
“That’s my son! That’s my son!” 

She hustled out of the car and 
swept the marine welder and fa¬ 
ther of two into her arms as she 
cried. She had not known until 
that moment if he was alive. 

Her son, Carlton Nixon, 29, 
informed her that “the babies 
are OK,” but that his daughter 
needed to be taken off of Abaco. 
As they hugged and talked, cars 
started piling up on both sides 
and drivers began to honk. Cart¬ 
wright and her son made plans 
to see each other later and went 
their separate ways. 

The beat-up van continued to 
Marsh Harbor Healthcare Center, 
the island’s main hospital where 
several hundred people are living 
temporarily. Children played out¬ 
side amid coils of downed power 
lines while homeless families 
rested on the hospital’s lawn. 

Inside, people crammed into 
the entrances, the hallways, the 
waiting room. Small children 
slept sprawled out on sheets and 
unfurled sleeping bags while tod¬ 
dlers in diapers stood in a por¬ 
table playpen in the hospital’s 
driveway. 

Medical staff soon welcomed 
Miss Sylvia. She was rolled into 
the emergency room and then 
disappeared behind a door. 
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1 can't feel 


my heart' 


IG says kids separated from parents 
at US-Mexico border are traumatized 



WiLFREDO Lee/AP 


Children line up to enter a tent at the Homestead Temporary Shelter for Unaccompanied Children in Florida in February. A new report from 
the Department of Health and Human Services inspector general details the emotional trauma of migrant children in U.S. custody. 


By Colleen Long, 
Martha Mendoza 
AND Garance Burke 
Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Separated 
from his father at the U.S.-Mexi- 
co border last year, the little boy, 
about 7 or 8, was under the delu¬ 
sion that his dad had been killed. 
And he thought he was next. 

Other children believed their 
parents had abandoned them. 
And some suffered physical 
symptoms because of their men¬ 
tal trauma, clinicians reported to 
investigators with a government 
watchdog. 

“You get a lot of ‘my chest 
hurts,’ even though everything is 
fine” medically, a clinician told 
investigators. The children would 
describe emotional symptoms: 
“Every heartbeat hurts,” or “I 
can’t feel my heart.” 

Children separated during the 
Trump administration’s “zero 
tolerance policy” last year, many 
already distressed in their home 
countries or by their journey, 
showed more fear, feelings of 
abandonment and post-traumatic 
stress symptoms than children 
who were not separated, accord¬ 
ing to a report Wednesday from 
the inspector general’s office in 
the Department of Health and 
Human Services. 

The chaotic reunification pro¬ 
cess only added to their ordeal. 

Some cried inconsolably. Some 
were angry and confused. 

“Other children expressed feel¬ 
ings of fear or guilt and became 
concerned for their parents’ wel¬ 
fare,” according to the report. 

The child who believed his fa¬ 
ther was killed “ultimately re¬ 
quired emergency psychiatric 
care to address his mental health 
distress,” a program director told 
investigators. 

‘Epidemic’ of problems 

Child psychiatrist Dr. Gilbert 
Kliman, who interviewed dozens 
of migrant children in shelters 
after zero-tolerance took effect, 
told the PBS series “Frontline” 
and The Associated Press that the 
kids can move on with their lives 
after reunifying with parents but 
may never get over it. 

As children they have night ter¬ 
rors, separation anxiety, trouble 
concentrating. As they become 
adults, they face greater risks of 
mental and physical challenges, 
from depression to cancer. 

Among the separated chil¬ 
dren, he foresees “an epidemic 
of physical, psychosomatic health 
problems that are costly to soci¬ 
ety as well as to the individual 
child grown up. I call it a vast, 
cruel experiment on the backs of 
children.” 

The AP obtained a copy of the 
report in advance of the official 
release, the first substantial ac¬ 
counting by a government agency 
on how family separation under 
the Trump policy has affected the 
mental health of children. It was 
based on interviews with about 
100 mental health clinicians who 
had regular interactions with 


children but did not directly ad¬ 
dress the quality of the care the 
children did receive. 

“Facilities reported that ad¬ 
dressing the needs of separated 
children was particularly chal¬ 
lenging, because these children 
exhibited more fear, feelings of 
abandonment and post-traumatic 
stress than children who were not 
separated,” said Deputy Inspec¬ 
tor General Ann Maxwell. “Sepa¬ 
rated children are also younger 
than the teenagers facilities were 
used to caring for.” 

A second report Wednesday 
by the watchdog found that thou¬ 
sands of childcare workers were 
given direct access to migrant 
children before completing re¬ 
quired background and finger¬ 
print checks. 

The report covers a period last 
year when facilities were over¬ 
whelmed by the policy under 
which at least 2,500 children 
were separated from their par¬ 
ents. They stayed behind in bor¬ 
der custody while their parents 
were taken to federal court for 
criminal proceedings. Children 
held longer than 72 hours were 
transferred into HHS custody 
and placed in shelters that have 
traditionally cared for children 
who crossed the border alone. 

Migrant children stay in the 
shelters, run by government- 
funded organizations, until re¬ 
leased to a sponsor, usually a 
parent or close relative. 

The watchdog said the longer 
children were in custody, the 
more their mental health dete¬ 
riorated, and it recommended 
minimizing that time. It also sug¬ 
gested creating better mental 


health care options and hiring 
more trained staff 

The Administration for Chil¬ 
dren and Families, the HHS di¬ 
vision that manages children, 
concurred with the recommen¬ 
dations and said it had already 
begun implementing them, in¬ 
cluding hiring a board-certi¬ 
fied child, adolescent and adult 
psychiatrist to serve as a mental 
health team leader. 

Department’s defense 

Department Assistant Secre¬ 
tary Lynn Johnson said in a letter 
to the watchdog that the average 
length of stay is much shorter 
now and noted the report was not 
a clinical review of treatment. 

She wrote that “significant fac¬ 
tors” beyond the agency’s con¬ 
trol contributed to “the issues 
identified in the report.” Those 
included a surge in children at 
the border, the children’s unique 
mental health needs and a short¬ 
age of qualified bilingual clini¬ 
cians, especially in rural areas. 

She said that efforts were made 
to bring in more medical health 
professionals, but “adverse media 
coverage and negative public per¬ 
ception ... have hampered efforts 
to expand.” 

After a federal judge ordered 
the children reunified with their 
parents, guidance on how to do it 
kept changing and that led to fur¬ 
ther anxiety and distress, accord¬ 
ing to the report. 

In one case, a child was moved 
from a Florida facility to Texas to 
be reunited with her father. After 
the child made several trips to 
the detention center, she was re¬ 
turned to the Florida facility “in 


shambles,” without ever seeing 
him. 

Investigators visited 45 facili¬ 
ties in 10 states during August and 
September of 2018, interviewing 
mental health clinicians. 

During the interviews, there 
were almost 9,000 children in 
shelters; nearly 85% were 13-17 
in age, 13% were 6-12 and 2% 
were infants to age 5. 

At a minimum, each child in 
government custody is to receive 
one counseling session per week, 
plus two group sessions to discuss 
issues. 

But the report found that 
mental health staff were over¬ 
whelmed. Usually there is one 
mental health clinician for 12 
children, but during the period 
investigators studied, there were 
more than 25 children for one 
clinician. 

Unqualified workers 

A second Office of Inspector 
General report found 31 of the 
45 facilities reviewed had hired 
case managers who did not meet 
Office of Refugee Resettlement 
requirements, including many 
without the required education. 
In addition, the review found 28 
of the 45 facilities didn’t have 
enough mental health workers. 

That meant some children 
didn’t receive proper treatment, 
the report found. And some chil¬ 
dren who suffered more severe 
illnesses — self-harming, sui¬ 
cidal behavior or actual suicide 
attempts — were not transferred 
quickly enough to residential 
treatment centers. 

During a time when sponsors 
had to be fingerprinted, children 


were held in facilities for as long 
as 93 days. The fingerprints were 
sent to U.S. Immigration and 
Customs Enforcement, and some 
people in the United States ille¬ 
gally were arrested. Advocates 
said many potential sponsors 
feared coming to get the children 
while the policy was in effect. 

After the policy was scrapped 
in March, the average stay 
dropped to 58 days and was 48 
days in April. 

The report also addressed the 
question of whether children 
were being given psychotropic 
medications after media reports 
described the practice. The re¬ 
port found the instances were 
minimal; about 300 children over¬ 
all between May and July of 2018 
were prescribed antidepressants. 
Staff described some concerns 
that dosages or types of medica¬ 
tion may not have been right. 

In the second report, only four 
of the 45 shelters reviewed by the 
U.S. Health and Human Services 
inspector general met all staff 
screening requirements. 

Sen. Rob Portman, R-Ohio, 
said children deserve compas¬ 
sionate care. 

“Grantees and contractors that 
fail to ensure their employees are 
checked appropriately should not 
be allowed to care for these chil¬ 
dren,” said Portman. 

Federal investigators also 
found some shelters relying on 
employees to report their own 
criminal histories. A background 
check found one employee — who 
“self-certified” that she had no 
history for crimes involving child 
abuse — had a third-degree child 
neglect felony on her record. 
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Agencies explore possible causes of boat fire 


Los Angeles Times 

LOS ANGELES — One of the 
crewmembers aboard the dive 
boat Conception hadn’t been 
asleep long when a noise jolted 
him awake. 

He swung open the door of the 
wheelhouse — the top level of the 
75-foot boat, located just above 
the galley — and was greeted by 
flames. 

As the fire raged in the pre¬ 
dawn hours of Labor Day, the 
vessel’s captain made a frantic 
mayday call to the Coast Guard. 
Then he and four crewmembers 
jumped from the wheelhouse and 
climbed into a dinghy to get help 
from the Grape Escape, a fishing 
boat anchored nearby off Santa 
Cruz Island. 

Boeing’s 
‘astronaut’ 
prepped 
for launch 

By Rachael Joy 
Florida Today 

TITUSVILLE, Fla. — Boeing 
has welcomed its newest astro¬ 
naut to the Starliner team. Unlike 
other crewmembers, he doesn’t 
have advanced degrees in aero¬ 
space or much experience at all. 
In fact, he’s pretty dumb. 

Meet the Boeing Starliner’s 
anthropometric test device, also 
known as a crash test dummy. 

Its name and gender have not 
yet been revealed, but a group of 
engineers and technicians suited 
up the dummy, which will fly on 
the inaugural flight of the Starlin¬ 
er spacecraft now slated to launch 
late September or early October 
from Cape Canaveral Air Force 
Station. 

It took a team of five people to 
wrestle the rigid plastic dummy 
into the spacesuit. Melanie 
Weber, a Starliner design engi¬ 
neer, joked, “It’s like trying to get 
a bride in a wedding dress when’s 
she’s gained 10 pounds.” 

The procedure brings Boe¬ 
ing one step closer to launching 
humans to orbit, something that 
hasn’t happened from US. soil 
since the end of the shuttle pro¬ 
gram in 2011. 

“This is a really exciting mo- 


Once aboard, the crewmember 
who had been jolted awake shook 
as he recounted the horrific story 
to Grape Escape owner Shir¬ 
ley Hansen. His theory, Hansen 
said, was that the fire started in 
the galley, where cellphones and 
cameras had been plugged in to 
charge overnight. 

“The impression I got was that 
the fire was already too big to do 
anything,” Hansen said in an in¬ 
terview Wednesday. 

The cause of the fire, which 
killed 34 people, is now the sub¬ 
ject of an intensive investigation 
by the National Transportation 
Safety Board, the U.S. Coast 
Guard and other federal and 
county agencies. Investigators 
are trying to determine where 
and how it started. 


ment for our team,” said Jessica 
Landa, a Boeing Starliner spokes¬ 
person. “You know, we’ve done fit 
checks on this ATD before with a 
spacesuit, but this is the first time 
that we’re putting the ATD in the 
suit so that we can get him ready 
to put him inside the spacecraft 
for launch. So that’s a big deal for 
us.” 

Boeing modified the off-the- 
shelf dummy with sensors on its 
back and neck to measure the G- 
forces it will experience during 
launch and landing. It is wear¬ 
ing the ultra-lightweight “Boeing 
blue” spacesuit manufactured by 
David Clark Co. in Massachu¬ 
setts, makers of spacesuits for 
NASA’s Gemini and space shuttle 
missions. 

“We’ve improved mobility. We 
actually have a helmet that is in¬ 
tegrated into the suit so they can 


The concern about the charg¬ 
ing station in the galley is one 
possibility. 

Roy Hauser, who designed the 
Conception and commissioned its 
construction in 1981, suggested 
another. 

He said he thinks, based in part 
on footage he viewed of the wood¬ 
hulled boat being ravaged by fire, 
that the blaze started in the bunk 
area and spread so rapidly that 
the 34 people there could not get 
out. 

“This had to have been, in my 
estimation, one of those lithium 
battery chargers,” Hauser told 
the Los Angeles Times. “This 
happened in the belly of the 
boat. Those people did not have a 
chance to get out. 

“From stem to stern, that boat 


Malcom Denemark, Florida Today/AP 


zip it around, which is really cool,” 
Landa said. “It’s got touchscreen 
glove capabilities. What we would 
hope is that our astronauts have 
a good experience when they’re 
wearing it.” 

What everyone wants to know 
is how soon that will be. 

In 2014, NASA selected Boe¬ 
ing’s Starliner to be one of the 
launch vehicles to transport 
American astronauts to the Inter¬ 
national Space Station as part of 
the Commercial Crew program. 
SpaceX’s Dragon spacecraft was 
also chosen and completed a suc¬ 
cessful orbital test flight of its 
crew capsule in March. 

In this heated race to space, 
SpaceX appeared to be ahead 
until its Dragon capsule exploded 
during a test of its launch abort 
thrusters only a month later in 
April. 


was burning.” 

The Conception was one of 
three dive boats operated out of 
Santa Barbara Harbor by Truth 
Aquatics Inc., a long-established 
operation founded by Hauser 
in 1974 and now owned by Glen 
Fritzler. 

The diesel-powered boat had 
three decks: the wheelhouse on 
top, the main dive deck in the 
middle and the bunk room on the 
bottom. 

The sleeping area had 20 sin¬ 
gle bunks and 13 doubles, some 
stacked three high, records show. 
When fire consumed the boat, the 
bunks were occupied by 33 pas¬ 
sengers and one crewmember. 

For those in the bunk room, 
there were two exits. At the bow 
end of the room, a staircase led 


By Steven Mufson 

The Washington Post 

WASHINGTON — The Trump 
administration Wednesday rolled 
back yet another Obama-era 
regulation. This time the Ener¬ 
gy Department issued two final 
rules that will prolong the life of 
certain old-fashioned — and en¬ 
ergy-intensive — incandescent 
lightbulbs invented by Thomas 
Edison 140 years ago. The bulbs 
would otherwise have been effec¬ 
tively phased out by Jan. 1. 

The rollback will mean $14 bil¬ 
lion a year in higher energy costs 
and add to the nation’s green¬ 
house gas emissions, according 
to a study by the Appliance Stan¬ 
dards Awareness Project and the 
American Council for an Energy- 
Efficient Economy. 

The Energy Department said 
phasing out the bulbs would be “a 
lose-lose for consumers” because 
of the higher cost of more effi¬ 
cient bulbs. And it said it would 
be “regulating these lightbulbs 
out of existence.” 

“The Energy Department flat 
out got it wrong today,” Jason 
Hartke, president of the Alliance 
to Save Energy, said in a state¬ 
ment. “Instead of moving us for¬ 
ward, this rule will keep more 
energy-wasting bulbs on store 
shelves and saddle the average 
American household with about 
$100 in unnecessary energy costs 
every year.” 

Hartke also said inefficient 


up to the galley area. Toward the 
stern, an escape hatch located 
above one of the bunks led to a 
mess area next to the galley — 
and just a few feet from the large, 
open main deck. 

Officials said Tuesday that both 
exits from the bunk area were 
blocked by fire. 

Hauser said the rapid spread of 
fire caused by a lithium battery 
could explain why no one got out. 

The U.S. Navy and others in 
the dive industry have expressed 
concerns about lithium batteries, 
which in various sizes are used to 
power everything from automo¬ 
biles to hoverboards. 

They also power smaller de¬ 
vices, such as cellphones and 
camera equipment, that can be 
carried aboard boats. 


lightbulbs were also “terrible for 
our climate.” He said the rule 
would require the electricity pro¬ 
duced by 25 coal power plants 
“just to power wasteful bulbs.” 

Saving energy used by light¬ 
bulbs was a goal set by Congress 
in 2007 when it adopted biparti¬ 
san legislation later signed by 
President George W. Bush. The 
law set high-efficiency standards 
for lightbulbs, effectively moving 
the country toward more efficient 
compact fluorescent and LED 
bulbs. 

On President Barack Obama’s 
last day in office, the Energy De¬ 
partment issued regulations that 
widened standards for general 
service lamps and general ser¬ 
vice incandescent lamps. 

The definitions, while techni¬ 
cal, affect approximately 3 billion 
— nearly half — of the bulbs cur¬ 
rently in sockets in U.S. homes. 
They include three-way bulbs, 
cone-shaped reflector bulbs 
used in recessed and track light¬ 
ing, candle-shaped bulbs used 
in chandeliers and sconces, and 
round globe-shaped bulbs used in 
bathroom lighting fixtures. 

Fifteen states. New York City 
and the District of Columbia filed 
comments opposing the rollback 
and questioning whether the En¬ 
ergy Department had the author¬ 
ity to exempt certain products 
under the 2007 legislation. 



DOE to prolong lives of 
incandescent lightbulbs 


Inside the Boeing facility at Kennedy Space Center, engineers and 
technicians fit the anthropometric test device — a crash test dummy 
— into a spacesuit in preparation for an upcoming test launch. 
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2020 Dems shift 
climate focus to 
global warming 



Mary Schwalm/AP 


Democratic presidential candidate Sen. Bemie Sanders, l-Vt., shown 
campaigning in Epsom, N.H., this week, and other top Democratic 
candidates are calling for urgent action on global warming. 


By Elana Schor 
AND Ellen Knickmeyer 
Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Top Demo¬ 
cratic presidential contenders 
talked tough Wednesday on cut¬ 
ting climate-damaging emissions 
from oil, gas and coal, turning 
their focus to global warming in 
a marathon evening of town halls 
that gave the candidates a chance 
to distinguish themselves on a 
topic of growing importance to 
their party’s liberal base. 

The lengthy climate conversa¬ 
tions promised to hand Republi¬ 
cans ammunition for next year’s 
general election fight by empha¬ 
sizing one common element in 
the Democrats’ climate change 
plans: their overwhelming — and 
overwhelmingly costly — scope. 

But the 10 Democrats who par¬ 
ticipated in the seven-hour se¬ 
ries of climate change forums on 
CNN didn’t shy away from mak¬ 
ing sweeping promises to reshape 
the American economy in service 
of what their party’s grassroots 
supporters see as the paramount 
goal of averting global warming’s 
most devastating effects. 

“We have a moral responsibil¬ 
ity to act and act boldly. And to 
do that, yes, it is going to be ex- 


By Eric Tucker 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Prominent 
Washington lawyer Greg Craig 
was found not guilty of lying to 
the Justice Department about 
work he did for the government 
of Ukraine in a case that arose 
from the special counsel’s Rus¬ 
sia investigation and centered 
on the lucrative world of foreign 
lobbying. 

The jury deliberated for less 
than a day before clearing Craig, 
a White House counsel in the 
Obama administration, of a single 
count of making false statements 
to federal investigators. 

The swift verdict on Wednes¬ 
day was a setback to the Justice 
Department’s crackdown on lob¬ 
byists who do unregistered work 
for foreign governments and 
came as prosecutors have been 
ramping up enforcement of a 
decades-old law meant to police 
foreign influence and promote 
transparency. 

US. officials hoped a convic¬ 
tion would demonstrate an ag¬ 
gressive approach to lobbyists 
who fail to register their foreign 
work or who give false informa¬ 
tion to the Justice Department to 


pensive,” said Vermont Sen. Ber- 
nie Sanders, who billed his $16 
trillion climate change plan as a 
necessary response to scientists’ 
calls for dramatic cuts to carbon 
emissions. 

Former Vice President Joe 
Biden took a more pragmatic view 
than Sanders, even as he defend¬ 
ed his own climate proposal as 
“aggressive enough” to meet the 
challenge. Biden, who has held an 
early lead in the Democratic pri¬ 
mary, has pledged to regulate the 
oilfield production method known 
as hydraulic fracturing — though 
not abolish it, as some rivals have 
pledged to do — and said Wednes¬ 
day that he doubted an outright 
ban could be feasible. 

After facing sharp questions 
about his plans to attend a Thurs¬ 
day fundraiser hosted by the 
co-founder of a natural gas com¬ 
pany, Biden defended his decision 
as consistent with a pledge he 
signed to turn away any contribu¬ 
tions from fossil fuel executives 
or lobbyists. The energy inves¬ 
tor in question, his former aide 
Andrew Goldman, is described 
in a company press release as “a 
long-term investor in the lique¬ 
fied natural gas sector.” 

California Sen. Kamala Har- 



Patrick Semansky/AP 


Greg Craig, shown walking into 
court in Washington on Aug. 22, 
was acquitted of a charge of 
lying to federal investigators. 

avoid identifying themselves as 
a foreign agent, as Craig was al¬ 
leged to have done. 

The jury rejected the theory 
of the case in a matter of hours. 
One juror told reporters that 
while some members found some 
of Craig’s actions unseemly, all 
agreed he hadn’t broken the law. 

Craig hugged his attorneys 
after the verdict was read and, 
outside the courthouse, thanked 
the jury for “doing justice.” 


ris vowed that, as president, she 
would ban hydraulic fracturing, 
also called fracking, and take 
other steps to cut fossil fuel emis¬ 
sions, regardless of whether Re¬ 
publicans cooperated. Harris said 
she would eliminate the Senate 
filibuster, if necessary, to get lib¬ 
eral Democrats’ sweeping Green 
New Deal proposal passed with a 
simple majority vote — a signifi¬ 
cant move from a candidate who 
had previously stopped short of 
a pledge to change congressional 
procedure. 

In targeting oil and gas and 
coal production, “this is a fight 
against powerful interests,” Har¬ 
ris said. “It’s lead, follow or get 
out of the way ... starting with 
Donald Trump.” 

Sanders declined to support a 
full end to the filibuster, asserting 
that he could get climate change 


His attorney, William Taylor, 
said the jury reached the only 
possible verdict it could have 
reached and called the case a 
tragedy and a disgrace. 

“The question that you need to 
ask isn’t why this jury acquitted 
Greg Craig, but why the Depart¬ 
ment of Justice brought this case 
against an innocent man in the 
first place,” Taylor said. 

The prosecution was an off¬ 
shoot of special counsel Robert 
Mueller’s investigation, which 
besides examining whether the 
Trump campaign coordinated 
with Russia to sway the 2016 
presidential election also looked 
into the international business 
dealings of multiple Trump as¬ 
sociates. Among them was for¬ 
mer campaign chairman Paul 
Manafort, who years earlier did 
consulting work for the govern¬ 
ment of Ukraine and connected 
with Craig and his law firm on a 
multimillion-dollar project that 
prosecutors say was meant to im¬ 
prove Ukraine’s standing in the 
international community. 

Craig and the law firm — Skad- 
den, Arps, Slate, Meagher & Flom 
— were commissioned to produce 
a report on the trial of Ukrainian 
opposition figure Yulia Tymosh- 


legislation through Congress 
without needing to eliminate the 
Senate’s 60-vote requirement for 
many bills by using a procedural 
maneuver that the GOP most re¬ 
cently used in 2017 to pass mas¬ 
sive tax legislation. 

All 10 candidates have pro¬ 
posed plans starting at $1 trillion 
for investment and research de¬ 
signed to wean the US. economy 
off oil, gas and coal by mid-centu¬ 
ry, with varying focuses on sharp 
emissions cuts and technological 
solutions, among other measures. 

Trump began tweeting almost 
as soon as the forums kicked off, 
calling Democrats’ proposals to 
address climate change unneces¬ 
sary and costly. 

“The Democrats’ destructive 
“environmental” proposals will 
raise your energy bill and prices 
at the pump,” Trump warned. 


enko, a political opponent of then- 
President Viktor Yanukovych, 
a Manafort patron. Prosecutors 
contend that Ukraine, eager to 
bolster its global image, wanted 
the report to conclude that the 
trial was fair and not politically 
motivated. 

But Craig, who testified in his 
own defense, said the actual re¬ 
port identified significant flaws 
in Tymoshenko’s trial and that he 
did not register as a foreign agent 
because he did not view himself 
as doing the bidding of the Ukrai¬ 
nian government. 

The case against him centered 
on conversations he had with 
Western reporters in advance of 
the report’s release and whether 
those interactions should have 
required him to register his work 
under the Foreign Agents Regis¬ 
tration Act. The 1938 law, enact¬ 
ed to unmask Nazi propaganda, 
requires people to disclose to the 
Justice Department when they 
advocate, lobby or perform pub¬ 
lic relations work in the US. on 
behalf of a foreign government or 
political entity. 

It is meant to allow Americans 
to know when foreign entities are 
trying to influence public opinion 
or policymakers. 


The Washington Post 

WASHINGTON — Rep. James 
Sensenbrenner, who has served in 
Congress for 40 years and is the 
second-most senior House mem¬ 
ber, announced Wednesday that 
he won’t seek reelection, joining 
the more than a dozen Republi¬ 
cans heading for the exits. 

The 76-year-old Wisconsin 
lawmaker becomes the highest- 
ranking Republican to vacate a 
safe GOP seat. Donald Trump 
handily won 
his district 
by 20 points 
in 2016. 

Sensen¬ 
brenner 
has been a 
mainstay on 
the House 
Judiciary 
Committee, 
where he 
served dur¬ 
ing President Bill Clinton’s im¬ 
peachment in January 1999 and 
was one of 13 House impeach¬ 
ment managers who tried the 
case in the Senate. 

He also served as the panel’s 
chairman in the past decade 
and has headed the Science 
Committee. 

“For 40 years I have held over 
100 town hall meetings each year; 
I have helped countless individu¬ 
als when they have encountered 
difficulties with the federal gov¬ 
ernment; I’ve taken 23,882 votes 
on the House Floor; been the lead 
sponsor or co-sponsor of 4299 
pieces of legislation; ushered 768 
of them through the House for 
passage, and watched as 217 of 
them have been signed into law by 
six different presidents,” Sensen¬ 
brenner said in a statement. “I 
think I am leaving this district, 
our Republican Party, and most 
important, our country, in a bet¬ 
ter place than when I began my 
service.” 

Sensenbrenner joined two of his 
colleagues in calling it quits on 
Wednesday, making him the 16th 
House Republican to announce he 
would not seek reelection in 2020. 
By contrast, four Democrats have 
announced plans to voluntarily 
exit the chamber, which their 
party controls, with Rep. Susan 
Davis of Southern California add¬ 
ing her name to that list with an 
announcement Wednesday. 

Davis has represented her 
Southern California district since 
2001. 

In a letter to her constituents, 
Davis did not say why she was 
leaving but expressed a desire 
to live and work in San Diego 
after 20 years of commuting 
cross-country. 

Other Democrats who have an¬ 
nounced their retirements are 
Reps. Jose Serrano of New York, 
David Loebsack of Iowa and Ben 
Ray Lujan of New Mexico, who is 
running for the Senate. 


Former Obama counsel acquitted of lying to government 
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Facebook 
ad, Trump 
stance on 
guns differ 

By Jonathan Lemire 
Associated Press 

NEW YORK — President Don¬ 
ald Trump declared Wednesday 
that he wanted to move quickly 
on gun violence legislation, but 
his new push came just days after 
an ad posted on his official Face- 
book page defended the Second 
Amendment and warned that 
Democrats were looking to seize 
Americans’ firearms. 

Under growing pressure to de¬ 
liver some form of gun control 
package following mass shootings 
in Texas and Ohio, Trump told 
reporters in the White House, “I 
would like to see it happen soon.” 

“We’re going to do what’s right,” 
he said, claiming to have the sup¬ 
port of his close ally, the National 
Rifle Association. “The NRA 
wants to do what’s right too.” 

That message offered a stark 
contrast with the ads, which 
warned a specific group of vot¬ 
ers that Democrats were looking 
to infringe upon gun rights and 
urged them to sign a petition that 
pledged to defend the right to own 
firearms. It also provided a fresh 
example of the president’s efforts 
to appease the American public 
and his political base at the same 
time, often with contradictory 
appeals. 

“Democrats have finally admit¬ 
ted what they truly want: a repeal 
of the Second Amendment,” read 
one version of the ad, which post¬ 
ed two days after a shooting in 
Texas on Saturday left seven dead 
and 22 wounded. “It’s up to the 
American people to stand strong 
and defend our freedoms.” 

The ads were paid for by the 
Trump Make America Great 
Again Committee, a joint national 
fundraising committee run by 
the Trump campaign and the 
Republican National Committee. 
They were aimed at users across 
the country but appeared to be fo¬ 
cused on battleground states, like 



Evan Vucci/AP 


President Donald Trump is pushing for quick action on gun violence 
legislation but an ad posted on his official Facebook page takes a 
different view. 


Michigan and Ohio and Demo¬ 
cratic-leaning states with numer¬ 
ous gun owners, like Washington 
and Oregon. Another was aimed 
at men age 45-54 in Louisiana. 

The ads’ targets were first re¬ 
ported by The Washington Post. 

The Trump campaign has spent 
millions of dollars on Facebook in 
recent months, including about $5 
million since the start of June. It 
did not respond to a request about 
the timing of the ads and wheth¬ 
er they were specifically tied to 
fresh calls for gun control after 
the shooting in West Texas. 

The president has offered scat¬ 
tershot signals about guns since 
a pair of mass shootings in early 
August in Dayton, Ohio, and El 
Paso, Texas. 

In the days after the shoot¬ 
ings, which happened within 24 
hours of each other. Trump sig¬ 
naled he was open to proposals 
for new background checks, say¬ 
ing “there is a great appetite” for 
such measures. But within days, 
following a call with NRA presi¬ 


dent Wayne LaPierre, Trump 
abruptly changed his tone and 
said background checks would 
not have helped. 

Trump’s comments were remi¬ 
niscent of his wavering last year, 
when he vowed to support back¬ 
ground checks in the wake of 
a school shooting in Parkland, 
Fla., only to relent after receiving 
pressure from the NRA. 

This time there seems to be 
more sustained momentum to 
produce some sort of measure 
after Trump asked aides to pull 
together a comprehensive list of 
ideas. White House officials have 
been meeting with lawmakers 
and congressional staff as they 
try to formulate a plan Trump 
can support without risking fall¬ 
out from his political base. 

LaPierre has repeatedly spo¬ 
ken to Trump and warned him 
about losing support from NRA 
members. But White House aides 
contend the president’s base 
would stick with him regardless 


Mich, moves to be 
1st state to ban 
some e-cigarettes 


By David Eggert 

Associated Press 

LANSING, Mich. — Michigan 
Gov. Gretchen Whitmer moved 
Wednesday to make her state the 
first to ban flavored electronic 
cigarettes, accusing companies 
of using candy flavors and decep¬ 
tive advertising to “hook children 
on nicotine.” 

The Democrat ordered the state 
health department to issue emer¬ 
gency rules that will prohibit the 
sale of flavored nicotine vaping 
products, including to adults, 
and the misleading marketing 
of e-cigarettes. Retailers will 
have 30 days to comply with the 
rules once they’re filed in coming 
weeks. The rules will almost cer¬ 
tainly be challenged in court. 

New York last November began 
taking steps to bar the sale of fla¬ 
vored e-cigarettes but withdrew 
proposed rules, and legislators 
rejected Gov. Andrew Cuomo’s 
budget proposal to clarify the 
state health department’s author¬ 
ity to limit sales. 

The federal government and 
states ban the sale of vaping 
products to minors, yet govern¬ 
ment survey figures show that 
last year, 1 in 5 U.S. high school 
students reported vaping in the 
previous month. 

Top government health offi¬ 
cials have flagged the trend as an 
epidemic. 

“This is a health crisis that 
we’re confronting, and it would 
never be permitted if it was ciga¬ 
rettes,” Whitmer told reporters. 
“We’re letting these companies 
target our kids, appeal to our kids 
and deceive our children.” 

Michigan’s chief medical ex¬ 
ecutive determined that youth 
vaping constitutes a public health 
emergency. 

As of last week, 215 possible 


cases of severe pulmonary dis¬ 
ease associated with the use of e- 
cigarettes had been reported by 
25 states, according to the Cen¬ 
ters for Disease Control and Pre¬ 
vention. Michigan officials are 
investigating six such cases. 

At least two deaths in the U.S. 
have been linked to vaping — one 
announced in Illinois last month 
and another in Oregon announced 
this week. The Oregon death is 
the first linked by health officials 
to a product purchased at a mari¬ 
juana dispensary. 

Whitmer’s move drew praise 
from public 
health advo¬ 
cates, school 
groups and 
Democratic 
lawmakers 
but criticism 
from organi¬ 
zations that 
advocate for 
vaping and 
some Re¬ 
publicans in 
the GOP-led Legislature. 

“This shameless attempt at 
backdoor prohibition will close 
down several hundred Michigan 
small businesses and could send 
tens of thousands of ex-smok- 
ers back to deadly combustible 
cigarettes,” said Gregory Conley, 
president of the American Vaping 
Association. 

“These businesses and their 
customers will not go down with¬ 
out a fight. We look forward to 
supporting the lawsuits that now 
appear necessary to protect the 
right of adults to access these 
harm reduction products.” 

He said the ban would create 
a “massive” black market. He 
blamed the recent spate of ill¬ 
nesses on illegal vape pens that 
contain THC, the compound that 
gives marijuana its high. 



Whitmer 


San Francisco declares NRA a ‘domestic terrorist’ group 


By Eli Rosenberg 

The Washington Post 

The San Francisco Board of 
Supervisors passed a resolution 
Tuesday declaring the National 
Rifle Association a “domestic ter¬ 
rorist organization” and urging 
the city to examine its financial 
relationships with companies that 
do business with the group. 

The sharply worded declara¬ 
tion noted recent acts of gun vio¬ 
lence, including the July shooting 
that killed three people, all under 
the age of 26, at a food festival 
in Gilroy, Calif, south of San 
Francisco. 

“The National Rifle Association 
musters its considerable wealth 


and organizational strength to 
promote gun ownership and incite 
gun owners to acts of violence,” it 
read. “The National Rifle Asso¬ 
ciation spreads propaganda that 
misinforms and aims to deceive 
the public about the dangers of 
gun violence, and ... the leader¬ 
ship of National Rifle Association 
promotes extremist positions, 
in defiance of the views of a ma¬ 
jority of its membership and the 
public, and undermine the gen¬ 
eral welfare.” 

The resolution, adopted unani¬ 
mously by the board’s 11 supervi¬ 
sors, notes many of the statistics 
that make the United States stand 
out in terms of gun violence, stat¬ 
ing that the country’s gun homi¬ 


cide rate is “25 times higher than 
any other high-income country in 
the world” and that 36,000 people 
in the United States die in gun- 
related incidents every year, an 
average of 100 per day. 

It also said that the city would 
assess its financial and contrac¬ 
tual relationships with vendors 
that do business with the NRA. 

“The City and County of San 
Francisco should take every rea¬ 
sonable step to limit those entities 
who do business with the City and 
County of San Francisco from 
doing business with this domestic 
terrorist organization,” it noted. 

Supervisor Catherine Stefani 
told reporters that she had de¬ 
cided to write the declaration 


after the shooting at the Gilroy 
Garlic Festival. A gunman there 
killed a 6-year-old, a 13-year-old 
and a 25-year-old before taking 
his own life. The mass shooting 
was followed within days by mas¬ 
sacres in El Paso, Texas, where 
a gunman killed 22 people, and 
Dayton, Ohio, where a man killed 
nine people. 

“The NRA conspires to limit 
gun violence research, restrict 
gun violence data sharing and 
most importantly aggressively 
tries to block every piece of sen¬ 
sible gun violence prevention 
legislation proposed on any level, 
local state or federal,” she said, 
according to KQED. “When they 
use phrases like, T’ll give you my 


gun when you pry it from my cold, 
dead hands’ on bumper stickers, 
they are saying reasoned debate 
about public safety should be met 
with violence.” 

Amy Hunter, a spokeswoman 
for the NRA, called the resolution 
a “reckless assault on a law-abid¬ 
ing organization, its members and 
the freedoms they all stand for.” 

“This is just another worthless 
and disgusting ‘sound bite reme¬ 
dy’ to the violence epidemic grip¬ 
ping our nation,” she said. “We 
remain undeterred — guided by 
our values and belief in those who 
want to find real solutions to gun 
violence.” 
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Stanford assault victim 
reveals identity in book 


Associated Press 

SAN FRANCISCO — The 
woman who read a searing state¬ 
ment at the sentencing of the 
college swimmer who sexually 
assaulted her at Stanford Uni¬ 
versity — causing a public outcry 
that led to the judge in the case 
being recalled — has revealed 
her identity. 

For years, Chanel Miller was 
known in legal proceedings as 
“Emily Doe,” the woman assault¬ 
ed while unconscious by Brock 
Turner outside an on-campus 
fraternity house. She identifies 
herself in a memoir, “Know My 
Name,” scheduled to be released 
Sept. 24. 

The Associated Press does not 
usually identify victims of sex 
crimes, but Miller has identified 
herself CBS will air an interview 
with her Sept. 22, and The New 
York Times published a story 


about the book Wednesday. 

Miller’s author page on Pen¬ 
guin Random House’s website 
describes her as a San Francisco 
resident and a writer and artist 
with a degree in literature from 
the University of California, 
Santa Barbara. 

A jury found Turner guilty of 
assaulting Miller while she was 
incapacitated by alcohol in Janu¬ 
ary 2015. The emotional victim 
impact statement Miller read at 
his sentencing went viral, serv¬ 
ing as a rallying cry for victims of 
sexual abuse. 

In it, she detailed how the as¬ 
sault and the aftermath affected 
her life. 

“My independence, natural 
joy, gentleness, and steady life¬ 
style I had been enjoying became 
distorted beyond recognition. I 
became closed off, angry, self- 
deprecating, tired, irritable, 
empty,” Miller wrote. 


Many people were enraged 
when Turner was sentenced to 
six months in jail in 2016 after his 
conviction for felony sexual as¬ 
sault, more than a year before the 
#MeToo movement took off 

Judge Aaron Persky, who im¬ 
posed the sentence, was recalled 
by voters in 2018, the first judge 
to be recalled in California since 
1932. 

“When people read her book, 
they will be impressed with her. 
They will be convinced that 
Judge Persky and Stanford Uni¬ 
versity behaved very badly,” said 
Michele Dauber, a Stanford law 
professor who launched the recall 
campaign. 

“Many victims of sexual vio¬ 
lence are subjected to the same 
terrible treatment by courts and 
universities that Ms. Miller expe¬ 
rienced,” she said. 

To critics, Persky embodied 
an outdated judicial system that 



Marian Tiffany, Viking/AP 


Chanel Miller, who was sexually 
assaulted by Brock Turner 
while unconscious outside an 
on-campus fraternity house at 
Stanford University, identifies 
herself in a new memoir, “Know 
My Name.” 

treated sexual assault too lightly 
and seemed overly concerned 
with the male attacker, in this 
case an athlete with a budding 
career. 


More women say opera’s Domingo 
harassed them, forced kisses 



Opera legend Placido Domingo, who is accused of inappropriate 
behavior by women with whom he worked, and his wife, Marta, 
attend a rehearsal in Szeged, Hungary, on Aug. 27. 


Associated Press 

The glittering production was 
a high point of the Washington 
Opera’s 1999-2000 season: Jules 
Massenet’s “Le Cid,” about a leg¬ 
endary Spanish conqueror, star¬ 
ring a tenor legendary in his own 
right — Placido Domingo, then 
the company’s artistic director. 

The opera, also being filmed 
for broadcast on public televi¬ 
sion, was unquestionably a career 
break for a 28-year-old singer 
named Angela Turner Wilson, 
who’d been cast as the second fe¬ 
male lead and was singled out for 
praise in reviews. 

“I knew this was the start of big 
things for me,” she says now. 

But one evening before a per¬ 
formance, she said, she and Do¬ 
mingo were having their makeup 
done together when he rose from 
his chair, stood behind her and 
put his hands on her shoulders. 
As she looked at him in the mir¬ 
ror, he suddenly slipped his hands 
under her bra straps, she said, 
then reached down into her robe 
and grabbed her bare breast. 

“It hurt,” she said. “It was not 
gentle. He groped me hard.” 

She said Domingo then turned 
and walked away, leaving her 
stunned and humiliated. 

Wilson, now 48 and a college 
voice teacher in the Dallas area, 
was one of 11 women to come for¬ 
ward after an Aug. 13 Associated 
Press story in which numerous 
women accused the long-mar¬ 
ried, Spanish-born superstar of 
sexual harassment or inappropri¬ 
ate, sexually charged behavior 
and of sometimes damaging their 


careers if they rejected him. 

In the weeks since that story 
was published, the women have 
shared new stories about encoun¬ 
ters with Domingo, 78, currently 
general director of Los Angeles 
Opera, that they said included 
unwanted touching, persistent re¬ 
quests for private get-togethers, 
late night phone calls and sudden 
attempts to kiss them on the lips. 

Domingo’s spokeswoman is¬ 
sued a statement disputing the 
allegations but provided no 
specifics. 

“The ongoing campaign by the 
AP to denigrate Placido Domingo 
is not only inaccurate but unethi¬ 


cal. These new claims are riddled 
with inconsistencies and, as with 
the first story, in many ways, sim¬ 
ply incorrect,” said spokeswoman 
Nancy Seltzer. 

Melinda McLain, who was the 
production coordinator at LA 
Opera for its inaugural season in 
1986-87 and also worked at the 
Houston Grand Opera with Do¬ 
mingo, told the AP she made it 
a point not to put Domingo in re¬ 
hearsal rooms alone with young 
female singers. She said another 
strategy was to invite Domingo’s 
wife, Marta, to attend company 
parties “because if Marta was 
around, he behaves.” 


Epstein civil 
filings name 
hundreds of 
third parties 

Associated Press 

NEW YORK — Sealed court 
records contain the names of at 
least hundreds of third parties 
who were mentioned in a civil 
case involving sexual abuse alle¬ 
gations against the late financier 
Jeffrey Epstein, a federal judge 
said Wednesday. 

The third parties will be al¬ 
lowed to object to the release of 
the documents following a review 
of the materials, U.S. District 
Judge Loretta Preska said. 

“In some of these documents 
there are literally a thousand 
people” mentioned, Preska said, 
referring to a tranche of filings 
that includes more than two dozen 
depositions. 

The records also include hun¬ 
dreds of pages of investigative 
reports, said Jeff Pagliuca, an 
attorney for former Epstein girl¬ 
friend Ghislaine Maxwell. 

Preska scheduled Wednesday’s 
hearing after an appeals court in 
New York ordered her to review 
the records and release “all docu¬ 
ments for which the presump¬ 
tion of public access outweighs 
any countervailing privacy 
interests.” 

Epstein, 66, took his own life 
last month while awaiting trial on 
federal sex trafficking charges. 
The first release of court records, 
unsealed the day before Epstein’s 
jailhouse suicide in Manhattan, 
contained graphic claims against 
Epstein and several former 
associates. 


Black bear 
kills Minn, 
woman in 
Canada 

Associated Press 

INTERNATIONAL FALLS, 
Minn. — A black bear killed a 
Minnesota woman on a secluded 
island in Canadian waters in an 
attack that experts call extremely 
rare. 

Catherine Sweatt-Mueller, 62, 
of Maple Plain, was staying with 
her parents, who are in their 80s, 
in a remote cabin on Red Pine Is¬ 
land in Rainy Lake when she was 
killed, Ontario Provincial Police 
said. 

Police Constable Jim Davis 
said Sweatt-Mueller went outside 
Sunday evening when she heard 
her two dogs barking and she 
never returned, the Star Tribune 
reported. 

When the dogs, one of them in¬ 
jured, returned to the cabin, her 
mother called police, Davis said. 
Officers found a bear standing 
over Sweatt-Mueller’s body and 
shot the animal. 

Davis said Wednesday that he 
could not say what caused the at¬ 
tack. While authorities typically 
handle complaints about bears 
rooting through garbage summer 
through fall, he said there have 
been no reports of bears attack¬ 
ing people. 

“The family is, of course, very 
devastated,” Davis said. “The of¬ 
ficers on the scene were fairly 
devastated to deliver the news. ... 
We can’t believe a bear attacked 
a person.” 

The bear is being sent for test¬ 
ing at the University of Guelph, 
and a necropsy — an animal 
autopsy — will be performed to 
help determine if there were any 
physical reasons for the bear’s 
abnormal behavior, Maimoona 
Dinani, a media relations officer 
for the Ontario Ministry of Natu¬ 
ral Resources and Forestry, said 
in a statement. 

No one witnessed the attack, 
Dinani said. 

“Attacks of this nature are ex¬ 
tremely rare, and our hearts go 
out to the family and friends of 
the victim,” Dinani said. 

The last fatal bear attack in On¬ 
tario was in 2005. 

Minnesota wildlife biologist 
Andy Tri said a predatory attack 
by a black bear is “beyond ex¬ 
tremely rare.” 

On average, a fatal attack by a 
black bear happens about once a 
year in all of North America, said 
Dave Garshelis, a bear research 
scientist with the Minnesota De¬ 
partment of Natural Resources. 
Fatal attacks by the more aggres¬ 
sive grizzly bear, which has a nar¬ 
rower range than the black bear, 
happen about twice a year in 
North America, Garshelis said. 

Black bears tend to be timid 
around people, Garshelis said. 
But bears can become aggressive 
toward dogs and can charge after 
a dog that was being walked by 
its owner, he said. The dog comes 
back to its owner with the bear 
chasing it, he said. 
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Johnson calls election refusal 'cowardly' 


Associated Press 

LONDON — Prime Minister Boris 
Johnson accused Britain’s main opposition 
leader on Thursday of trying to dodge an 
election after rebellious lawmakers reject¬ 
ed the U.K. leader’s call to trigger a snap 
poll and moved to block his plan to leave 
the European Union next month without a 
divorce deal. 

Johnson remained determined to secure 
an election as the only way out of Britain’s 
yearslong Brexit impasse. 

His office said he would argue in a 
speech later that politicians must “go back 
to the people and give them the opportu¬ 


nity to decide what they want.” 

Johnson called Labour Party leader Jer¬ 
emy Corbyn’s refusal to endorse an elec¬ 
tion a “cowardly insult to democracy.” 

On Wednesday, Johnson asked Parlia¬ 
ment to back an Oct. 15 election after law¬ 
makers moved to block his plan to leave the 
EU on Oct. 31 even if there is no withdraw¬ 
al agreement to pave the way. 

Parliament turned down his motion. 
Johnson needed the support of two-thirds 
of the 650 lawmakers in the House of Com¬ 
mons to trigger an election — a total of 434 
— but got just 298, with 56 voting no and 
the rest abstaining. 


Corbyn said Labour, the biggest opposi¬ 
tion party, would vote for an early election 
only if the prospect of a no-deal Brexit was 
taken off the table. 

“Let the bill pass and have Royal Assent 
and then we can have a general election,” 
he said. 

Labour economy spokesman John Mc¬ 
Donnell said the party wanted an election 
but was still deciding on whether to seek 
one before the Oct. 31 Brexit deadline or to 
wait until Parliament had secured a delay 
to Britain’s departure from the bloc. 

“The problem that we have got is that we 
cannot at the moment have any confidence 


in Boris Johnson abiding by any commit¬ 
ment or deal that we could construct,” he 
told the BBC. 

“That’s the truth of it. So, we are now 
consulting about whether it’s better to go 
long, therefore, rather than to go short.” 

Johnson’s failure to secure a quick bal¬ 
lot was the embattled leader’s third Par¬ 
liamentary defeat in two days. It was also 
evidence that scarcely six weeks after 
taking office with a vow to break Britain’s 
Brexit deadlock — which ensnared and 
eventually brought down his predecessor, 
Theresa May — Johnson’s plans to lead the 
U.K. out of the EU are in crisis. 



Ecill Bjarnason/AP 

Vice President Mike Pence meets with Icelandic Prime Minister Katrin Jakobsdottir at Keflavik Airport, 
Iceland, on Wednesday at the end of a visit to the country. During the visit. Pence was pressed by the 
mayor of Reykjavik on denuclearization and climate change. 


European leaders publicly confront 
VP Pence on Brexit, climate change 


Associated Press 

REYKJAVIK, Iceland — Vice 
President Mike Pence is receiving 
a tongue-lashing from European 
allies as he plays understudy to 
the president on the world stage. 

From the Taoiseach of Ireland 
to the mayor of Reykjavik, lead¬ 
ers have been publicly confront¬ 
ing Pence on issues such as the 
U.K.’s exit from the European 
Union, nuclear disarmament and 
climate change. 

The appeals appear part of 
a desperate effort to try to get 
through to a Trump administra¬ 
tion that follows its own norms 
and rules, and find someone 
— anyone — who might be able to 
change the president’s mind. 

But again and again. Pence has 
appeared to brush off the efforts, 
which spilled into public view be¬ 
fore he’d even left the airport in 
Shannon, Ireland. 

There, Simon Coveney, the 
country’s foreign minister, con¬ 
fronted Pence with an urgent 
message about the potential im¬ 
pact of Brexit. He warned a re¬ 
turn to hard borders between 


Ireland and Northern Ireland 
would not only disrupt commerce 
but could also threaten a fragile 
peace. 

“As somebody who understands 
Ireland well, I think you under¬ 
stand why it’s such an emotional 
issue,” Coveney said, trying to le¬ 
verage Pence’s personal connec¬ 
tions to the country. “It’s a huge 
issue for this country right now. 
It’s dominating politics here. It’s 
about trying to mitigate against 
potential damage.” 

Pence, appearing less than 
amused by the public confronta¬ 
tion, said he was “grateful” for 
Coveney’s “candor” and quickly 
pivoted. But the pleas continued 
in Pence’s meetings with other 
Irish leaders, including Taoise¬ 
ach Leo Varadkar. 

“All I ask is that you bring that 
message back to Washington with 
you,” Varadkar said. 

The efforts continued in Iceland 
on Wednesday, with the mayor of 
Reykjavik pressing him on denu¬ 
clearization and the prime min¬ 
ister pushing on climate change. 
They appear driven by a desire 
to confront the administration as 


well as, perhaps, a perception that 
Pence might be more open to per¬ 
suasion and hold more traditional 
foreign policy views than Trump, 
who believes his unpredictability 
is one of his greatest assets. 

For nearly three years now. 
Pence has traveled the world on 
Trump’s behalf, dutifully toe¬ 
ing the White House line while 
delivering a toned-down version 
of Trump’s message, translating 
his “America First” ideology into 
language that rattled allies can 
better understand. 

Pence has appeared increas¬ 
ingly willing to veer from Trump 
not only on style, but on policy 
and emphasis. 

Pence raised the thorny issue 
of human rights during a meeting 
with Polish President Andrzej 
Duda — something Trump has 
been criticized for avoiding. And 
he repeatedly denounced Russian 
aggression, including the annexa¬ 
tion of Crimea, just days after 
Trump tried to persuade world 
leaders at a Group of Seven sum¬ 
mit to allow Russia to rejoin the 
group. Russia was expelled from 
the G-7 for taking Crimea. 


Witness in downing of 
flight released from jail 


Associated Press 

KYIV, Ukraine — A Ukrainian 
court on Thursday unexpectedly 
released a key witness in the case 
of the 2014 downing of Malaysia 
Airlines Flight 17, just minutes 
before Russian President Vladi¬ 
mir Putin said he was optimis¬ 
tic about an impending prisoner 
swap with Ukraine. 

Russia and Ukraine, which re¬ 
main deadlocked over Russia’s 
2014 annexation of Ukraine’s 
Crimean Peninsula and the sepa¬ 
ratist-controlled east, have been 
discussing a mqjor prisoner ex¬ 
change that could release dozens 
of Russians and Ukrainians kept 
in custody in the two countries. 

The appeals court in the capi¬ 
tal Kyiv ordered the release of 
Volodymyr Tsemakh from cus¬ 
tody on recognizance, pending 
further investigation. 

Tsemakh, who was the com¬ 
mander of the separatists’ air de¬ 
fense in the area where the MH17 
flight was shot down five years 
ago, was abducted by Ukrainian 
security services earlier this year 


and taken across the frontline to 
Kyiv. 

Shortly after Tsemakh was 
released on Thursday, Putin 
spoke about the impending pris¬ 
oner exchange at a conference in 
Russia’s Far East, saying that the 
negotiations are now in their final 
stages. 

“I think (the swap) will be 
fairly big,” he said in televised 
remarks, adding that it would be 
a “good step” to improve Russia’s 
ties with Ukraine. 

Unconfirmed reports have sug¬ 
gested that Tsemakh is on the list 
of prisoners that Russia wants 
exchanged in return for freeing 
several Ukrainians jailed in Rus¬ 
sia, including 24 sailors captured 
off Crimea in November. 

Among others who could be 
going home are a Russian jour¬ 
nalist who was released by a Kyiv 
court on parole last week and 
a handful of Ukrainian prison¬ 
ers, including film director Oleg 
Sentsov, who have recently been 
taken from their Russian prison 
colonies to a temporary facility in 
Moscow. 


China says trade talks with 
US to take place in October 


Associated Press 

BEIJING — US. and Chinese 
envoys will meet in early October 
for more talks aimed at ending a 
tariff war that threatens global 
economic growth. 

Stock markets rose on Thurs¬ 
day’s announcement but there 
has been no sign of progress since 
Presidents Donald Trump and Xi 
Jinping agreed in June to resume 
deadlocked negotiations about 
trade and technology. 

Earlier, investors were rattled 
by a report officials were strug¬ 
gling to agree on a schedule for 
talks originally planned for this 
month. 

The agreement on a date came 
in a phone call conducted by the 
chief Chinese envoy. Vice Pre¬ 
mier Liu He, with US. Trade 
Representative Robert Lighthizer 


and Treasury Secretary Steven 
Mnuchin, the Chinese Commerce 
Ministry said in a statement. Offi¬ 
cials will “conduct conscientious 
consultations” in mid-September 
to prepare, the ministry said. 

China’s main stock market 
index was up 1.6% at midday fol¬ 
lowing the announcement. Tokyo’s 
Nikkei 225 gained 2.3% and South 
Korea’s main index rose 1%. 

Beijing is balking at US. pres¬ 
sure to roll back plans for gov¬ 
ernment-led creation of global 
competitors in robotics and other 
industries. 

The US., Europe, Japan and 
other trading partners say those 
plans violate China’s market¬ 
opening commitments and are 
based on stealing or pressur¬ 
ing companies to hand over 
technology. 
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Russia and India agree to 
more military cooperation 


By Amie Ferris-Rotman 

The Washington Post 

MOSCOW — Russia and India agreed on Wednes¬ 
day to work on military projects in what marks the 
second time in a week that Moscow has offered col¬ 
laboration in the area of defense to a m^or regional 
power. 

The proposal came during talks between Rus¬ 
sian President Vladimir Putin and Indian Prime 
Minister Narendra Modi, who are in Vladivostok in 
Russia’s Far East for an economic forum. 

Modi’s visit comes exactly seven days after Putin 
hosted his Turkish counterpart, Recep Tayyip Er- 
dogan, at an aviation show in Moscow, during which 
the two discussed fighter jet cooperation, a move 
that further irritated NATO member Turkey’s fray¬ 
ing relationship with the United States. 

Russia and India, historically allied countries 
who already build nuclear plants together and have 
similar plans for Kalashnikov automatic rifles, did 
not give details on the military cooperation, but said 
the collaboration would “include establishing joint 
development and production of military equipment, 
spare parts and components as well as improving 
the system of after sales services,” according to a 
joint statement. 

India, like Turkey, has already agreed to purchase 
Russia’s S-400 missile systems, which the United 
States says bans any military from participating in 
its F-35 program, and is also subject to sanctions. 

Wary of China, India and the United States have 



Alexander Nemenov/AP 


Russian President Vladimir Putin, shown at the 
Eastern Economic Forum in Vladivostok, Russia, 
on Thursday, and the prime minister of India have 
agreed to work together on military projects. 

grown closer in recent years, but warming ties did 
not stop the White House from expressing its strong 
opposition to India’s purchase of the S-400 system. 
India has sought a sanctions waiver from the United 
States. First deliveries are expected next year. 

India is also keen to engage with Russia in the 
Arctic, the statement said, where Moscow is seek¬ 
ing partners as it expands its influence. Washington 
has accused Moscow of acting in a lawless manner 
in the northern territory, where it recently built new 
military bases. 


American woman caught 
with baby in her carry-on 


By Kayla Epstein 
AND ReGINE CaBATO 
The Washington Post 

Air passengers attempt to hide 
some unusual items in their lug¬ 
gage, from snakes stashed in hard 
drives to “Dark Knight”-themed 
batarangs. But security officials 
at the Ninoy Aquino International 
Airport in Manila discovered 
a real surprise in an American 
woman’s carry-on Wednesday 
morning: a 6-day-old infant, 
whom authorities say she was try¬ 
ing to fly out of the country with¬ 
out the proper documentation. 

The child was found at the 
airport around 6:20 a.m. as Jen¬ 
nifer Talbot, 43, tried to leave 
the country, Philippines Bureau 
of Immigration spokesman Mel¬ 
vin Mabulac told The Washing¬ 
ton Post. He said the baby was 
discovered in an “oversized belt 
bag” and that Talbot had not pre¬ 
sented the baby for declaration to 
immigration officials. 

Security images released to 
CNN showed a woman in blue 
jeans and a dark jacket stand¬ 
ing in line at security with a bag 
slung over her shoulder and then 
sitting in the airport after she’d 
been detained. 

According to CNN Philippines, 
Talbot claimed she was related to 
the baby but had no documenta¬ 


tion to prove it. The child did not 
have identification, and its nation¬ 
ality was not immediately known. 
The country requires an applica¬ 
tion, travel documents and writ¬ 
ten consent from a parent or legal 
guardian for Filipino minors to 
travel to a foreign country with 
another person. 

The woman was turned over to 
the National Bureau of Investiga¬ 
tion, and the Department of Jus¬ 
tice will determine any criminal 
liability, Mabulac said. He said he 
was prohibited from releasing the 
child’s identity. 

The US. Embassy in Manila 
did not immediately respond to 
requests for comment. It was not 
immediately clear if Talbot had 
retained legal representation. 

According to CNN, Immigra¬ 
tion Port Operations Division 
chief Grifton Medina said the 
baby is in the care of the Social 
Welfare Department. 

Airport general manager Ed 
Monreal said this was the first 
such incident in memory involv¬ 
ing a child. In the past year, Phil¬ 
ippine authorities have seized or 
found drugs, endangered wild¬ 
life and other contraband at the 
airport. In 2015, a Papua New 
Guinea national reportedly tried 
to smuggle her 2-month-old son 
out of Manila in a backpack. 
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Animal attraction 

Benjamin Hineline, 4, plays by a decorated hay bale Tuesday as his family settles in their horses for the start of the 57th annual Luzerne 
County Fair that opened Wednesday at the fairgrounds in Dallas, Pa. 

THE CENSUS 

The approximate number of pianos preservationist Eu¬ 
gene Roe needs to relocate from Piano Artisans in a 
former mill building in Fitchburg, Mass. Roe, 84, has to 

move the pianos because his landlord is looking to sell the 
building. Despite his age and the challenge of the move. 

Roe said he loves the work too much to stop. Finding a new shop was difficult but 
he eventually found a place in Leominster. Roe said there have been several piano 
sales, and the money will go toward paying for the move. 


350 


Suspected thief found 
after phone left behind 

1^1 LA CROSSE — Police 
WW I in La Crosse didn’t have 
to work too hard to track down a 
man suspected of stealing a wal¬ 
let from a car. 

Authorities said the man en¬ 
tered an unlocked vehicle and 
made off with the owner’s wallet 
containing $20 in cash and debit 
and credit cards. But it’s what he 
left behind that led police directly 
to his door. 

Officers were able to identify 
the 38-year-old suspect from self- 
ies taken on his cellphone which 
he accidentally left in the vehicle. 

Officials: Woman took 
$28K ring in swap 

ly I NUTLEY — Authori¬ 
ty S ties allege a woman stole 
a $28,000 diamond ring from a 
New Jersey Costco store by re¬ 
placing it with a much cheaper 
ring she had stolen from a differ¬ 
ent Costco. 

Izaebela Kolano, 49, is facing a 
theft charge. 

Authorities said the Nutley 
woman stole a $2,000 diamond 
ring from a store in Wayne. She 
then traveled to the store in Clif¬ 
ton and asked to see the other 
ring. 

Kolano allegedly gave employ¬ 
ees there the cheaper ring in re¬ 
turn and left the store with the 
more expensive one before work¬ 
ers realized what had happened. 

Moose loose on campus 
is returned to wild 

Kl grand forks — A 

ly eJ moose on the loose on 
the University of North Dakota 
campus was returned to the wild. 

University police said the way¬ 
ward moose was released in a 
field near Grand Forks after wan¬ 
dering into Memorial Stadium on 
campus. 

UND spokesman David Dodds 
said the gates to the football sta¬ 
dium were closed to confine the 
moose to the practice field until 
it could be safely removed and 
released. 

Fashion exhibit to open 
at Historical Society 

H/IO BALTIMORE — A 
I w I fashion exhibition 
with nearly 100 examples of 
women’s and men’s clothing and 
accessories spanning four cen¬ 
turies is scheduled to open at the 
Maryland Historical Society in 
Baltimore. 

The public will get to see the 
installation starting Oct. 6. The 
organization said the clothing has 
connections to presidents, royalty 
and everyday Marylanders. 

Among the pieces that will 
be on display is a gown worn to 
George Washington’s inaugural 
ball. 

Man pleads guilty to 
stealing from truck 

LOUISVILLE — A 
■ V 1 Kentucky man plead¬ 
ed guilty to stealing more than 
$932,000 from an armored truck. 


News outlets reported Mark 
Espinosa, 29, entered his plea a 
day before his jury trial was set to 
begin. His plea was part of a deal 
with federal prosecutors. 

Authorities said Espi¬ 
nosa worked as a driver for 
GardaWorld. 

Espinosa and another employ¬ 
ee were doing a pickup in De¬ 
cember 2018. Authorities say the 
other employee went inside and 
returned to see the truck and Es¬ 
pinosa were gone. 

Postal truck catches fire; 
some mail destroyed 

A ^ PHOENIX — The 
US. Postal Service 
said some outgoing mail was de¬ 
stroyed when a mail truck sud¬ 
denly caught fire in Phoenix. 

The fire happened after the semi 
left the Daisy Mountain Station. 

Postal Service officials said 
the carrier driving the vehicle 
escaped serious injury. However, 
an unspecified amount of mail in 
the trailer was damaged. 

Bear found sleeping 
in lodge’s restroom 

||i|^ BIG SKY — A black 
I w I I bear was found in a 
Montana lodge by visitors who 


were surprised to find him sleep¬ 
ing in a restroom. 

KTMF-TV reported the bear 
was asleep on the countertop 
between two sinks at Bucks T-4 
Lodge in Big Sky. 

Officials said the bear entered 
the restroom through a window 
and then could not get back out 
using the window or the restroom 
door, which was closed. 

Officials said no one was in¬ 
jured and the bear was safely 
transported from the property. 

World War II museum 
abruptly closes 

||i| A NATICK — A World 
I w I War II museum in the 
Boston suburbs abruptly closed. 

The International Museum 
of World War II in Natick said 
on its website it closed after an 
individual acquired most of its 


collections. 

The Boston Globe reported that 
billionaire Ronald Lauder, an heir 
to the Estee Lauder cosmetics 
empire, purchased the holdings 
for $25 million in March 2018. 
Among the thousands of artifacts 
acquired were a Sherman tank 
and Adolf Hitler’s uniform. 

Lauder told the Globe he wants 
to find a new home for the arti¬ 
facts that will give them wider 
exposure. 

Police seek woman in 
antique violin theft 

WINDSOR — Police in 
I Connecticut released 
surveillance images of a woman 
they said may be involved in the 
theft of an antique violin. 

The violin that dates to the late 
1800s, as well as credit cards and 
other items, were stolen from the 


Windsor home July 29. 

Windsor police released sever¬ 
al surveillance images of a white 
woman with a distinct sun tattoo 
on the back of her neck they think 
was involved in the theft. The sto¬ 
len credit cards were used at sev¬ 
eral businesses. 

Tim Lawrence, who owns the 
violin, told WVIT-TV it originally 
belonged to his great-grandfa¬ 
ther and had been passed down 
through the generations. 

Heroin found in car that 
struck police vehicle 

H/l O ARNOLD — A Mis- 
lwl\# souri State Highway 
Patrol trooper was recovering 
from minor injuries after a car al¬ 
legedly containing heroin struck 
the back of the trooper’s car. 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
reported that a 30-year-old man 
was jailed in Arnold on suspicion 
of possession of a controlled sub¬ 
stance and possession of drug 
paraphernalia. Highway Patrol 
arrest records said the man had 
30 capsules of heroin in his car. 

The accident happened on In¬ 
terstate 55 in St. Louis County. 
Both vehicles were heading north 
when the patrol car was struck 
from behind. 

From wire reports 
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Car alert to prevent child deaths to be added 


By Tom Krisher 

Associated Press 

DETROIT—By the 2025 model 
year, nearly all new vehicles sold 
in the U.S. will come with elec¬ 
tronic alerts to remind people to 
not leave children behind in the 
back seats. 

Twenty automakers represent¬ 
ing 98% of new vehicles sold have 
agreed to install reminders in an 
effort to stop heatstroke deaths. 

So far this year 39 children have 


died in the U.S. after being left 
alone in cars during hot weather. 
The advocacy group Kids and 
Cars says a record 54 children 
were killed last year. 

Vehicles would give drivers au¬ 
dible and visual alerts to check 
back seats every time they turn 
off the ignition. 

“Automakers have been explor¬ 
ing ways to address this safety 
issue, and this commitment un¬ 
derscores how such innovations 
and increased awareness can 


help children right now,” David 
Schwietert, interim CEO of the 
Alliance of Automobile Manufac¬ 
turers, a trade group that includes 
a dozen large car companies. 
Members of Global Automakers, 
an association of manufacturers 
based outside the U.S., also are 
taking part. 

Automakers say the voluntary 
agreement will get the alerts in¬ 
stalled faster than a government 
regulation, which takes four to 
eight years. 


Only Tesla didn’t agree to the 
reminders, but it is not a member 
of either trade association. 

Several automakers already 
are offering such a feature. Gen¬ 
eral Motors, for instance, has a 
reminder on all of its four-door 
sedans, trucks and SUVs start¬ 
ing with the 2019 model year. 
The system issues alerts if the 
rear doors were opened before 
the start of a trip. Hyundai has 
pledged to make a similar system 
standard on its vehicles by 2022. 


The auto alliance says the 
agreement is a minimum and 
doesn’t preclude automakers 
from coming up with more so¬ 
phisticated solutions. 

The U.S. House is considering 
a bill that would require such 
alerts. 

“In order for a system to be ef¬ 
fective and comprehensive, the 
system must be able to detect the 
presence of a rear seat occupant, 
not just infer that there might be 
one,” Kids and Cars said. 


US farmers hope Trump delivers on Japan trade deal 


By Kevin Freeing 
AND Paul Wiseman 
Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — American 
farmers have not only endured 
retaliatory tariffs from China 
and other nations, they’ve also 
watched as most of their top for¬ 
eign competitors used free trade 
agreements to make inroads into 
Japan, a historically protectionist 
market with nearly 127 million 
consumers. 

Now they’re wondering if the 
coming US.-Japan trade deal 


that President Donald Trump 
is showcasing will be as strong 
for farmers as the Trans-Pacific 
Partnership, which was negoti¬ 
ated under President Barack 
Obama and ditched by Trump as 
soon as he took office. 

When Trump bailed on TPP, 
competitors such as Canada, Mex¬ 
ico and Australia forged ahead 
with a revamped version of the 
trade deal. Not wanting to be left 
out, the European Union reached 
its own free trade agreement with 
Japan. Both agreements went 
into effect at the beginning of this 


year. 

The result is that top foreign 
competitors to American farm¬ 
ers get a pricing advantage after 
taking into account the 38.5% im¬ 
port tax that is applied to Ameri¬ 
can beef, the 20% tariff applied 
to American ground pork and 
the 40% duty applied to some 
cheeses. 

The changes have contributed 
to a new trade landscape that saw 
U.S. farm exports to Japan drop 
2% to $6.5 billion in the first six 
months of this year compared 
with the same period last year. 


according to the Agriculture 
Department. 

“We’ve taken a temporary step 
backward because our competi¬ 
tors have had better access than 
us,” said Nick Giordano, a vice 
president at the National Pork 
Producers Council. 

Giordano is hopeful that dy¬ 
namic will change soon. The 
president, in need of some wins 
on the trade front, has said the 
U.S. and Japan have agreed in 
principle on a new trade pact that 
the two parties hope to make of¬ 
ficial later this month. 


EUROPE GAS PRICES 


PACIHC GAS PRICES 


MARKET WATCH 


Country 

Germany 
Change in price 
Netherlands 
Change in price 

Change in price 

Change in price 
Belgium 
Change in price 

Change in price 


Super ElO Super unleaded Super plus 

$2,829 $3,226 $3,481 

-1.1 cents -0.5 cents -0.4 cents 
$3,717 $3,924 


-4.0 cents -4.3 cents 

$3,160 $3,415 

-0.5 cents -0.4 cents 

$3,402 
-0.4 cents 

$2,878 $2,991 

No change No change 
$3,298 
-0.4 cents 


Diesel 

$3,242 
-0.7 cents 



$3,176 
-0.7 cents 


$3,107 
No change 
$3,102* 
No Change 


Country 

Change in price 
Okinawa 
Change in price 
South Korea 
Change in price 


Unleaded Super unleaded Super plus 

$3,269 
No change 


Diesel 

$3,029 
-1.0 cents 


Guam $2,629** $3,019 

Change in price -1.0 cents -1.0 cents 


* Diesel EFD ** Midgrade 
For the week of Sept. 7-13 


Sept. 4, 2019 

Dow Jones 237.45 

industrials 26,355.47 

Nasdaq 102.72 

composite 7 , 976.88 


Standard & 
Poor’s 500 


Russell 

2000 


12.48 

1,484.76 


EXCHANGE RATES 


Military rates 

Euro costs (Sept. 6).$1.1353 

Dollar buys (Sept. 6).€0.8808 

British pound (Sept. 6).$1.26 

Japanese yen (Sept. 6).104.00 

South Korean won (Sept. 6).1,168.00 

Commercial rates 

Bahrain (Dinar).0.3772 

British pound.$1.2342 

Canada (Dollar).1.3210 

China (Yuan) 71513 

Denmark (Krone).6.7376 

Egypt (Pound).16.4699 

Euro.$1.1074/0.9030 

Hong Kong (Dollar).7.8391 

Hungary (Forint).297.44 

Israel (Shekel) 3 5138 

Japan (Yen) 107 00 

Kuwait (Dinar).0.3038 

Norway (Krone).8.9737 

Philippines (Peso).51.85 

Poland (Zloty) 3 92 

Saudi Arabia (Riyal).3.7545 

Singapore (Dollar).1.3833 

South Korea (Won).1,196.52 

Switzerland (Franc).0.9840 

Thailand (Baht).30.61 

Turkey (Lira).5.6865 

(Military exchange rates are those 
available to customers at military banking 
facilities in the country of issuance 
for Japan, South Korea, Germany, the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom. For 
nonlocal currency exchange rates (i.e., 
purchasing British pounds in Germany), 
check with your local military banking 
facility. Commercial rates are interbank 
rates provided for reference when buying 
currency. All figures are foreign currencies 
to one dollar, except for the British pound, 
which is represented in dollars-to-pound, 
and the euro, which is dollars-to-euro.) 


INTEREST RATES 


Discount rate. 

Federal funds market ra 

3-month bill. 

30-year bond. 


WEATHER OUTLOOK 
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Screenshot from talespin.company 


Farmers Insurance Group uses a Talespin simulation to train claims adjusters for home inspections. 
New hires are able to use it to accumulate months' worth of experience in Just a few days. 


Virtual job training 

VR companies find a growing market in simulating 
the least entertaining content imaginable - work 


By Sam Dean 
Los Angeles Times 

B arry shifted uncomfortably in his seat. 
He didn’t know why I’d called him into 
my office, but he knew it couldn’t be 
good. 

I told him we had gotten another report of inap¬ 
propriate behavior — his sixth this year. 

“Oh come on, everyone is so sensitive,” he said. 
“You know, it wasn’t like this 10 years ago.” 

Barry was in his 60s. Finding another job to fill 
the years before retirement wouldn’t be easy. 

“It doesn’t seem like it now, but this may be a 
good thing for you,” I said. 

Comforting lies were not the move. Barry 
buried his face in his hands, sobbing. Then every¬ 
thing went black. 

I took off the virtual reality headset, and the 
real-life offices of the Culver City, Calif, VR 
studio Talespin, the architects of Barry’s very bad 
day, came back into focus around me. 

I had failed the termination simulation. 

Kyle Jackson, Talespin’s chief executive, 
started the company in the thick of 2015’s VR 
hype cycle, back when Facebook had just paid 
$3 billion for the scrappy headset maker Oculus 
VR, and Time and Vanity Fair devoted splashy 
cover stories to the technology that was “about to 
change the world.” 

Today, the dream of goggle-wearing masses has 
defiated, and investment in the tech has dwindled. 
But VR companies like Talespin have found a 
growing market in simulating the least entertain¬ 
ing content imaginable: our jobs. Consumers may 
not yet feel the pull of visiting fantasy worlds in 
their free time, but for businesses that need to 
train their workers, better tools are a necessity, 
not a luxury. 

“What you’re seeing today is not an evolu¬ 
tion, but a return to the application that’s always 
worked,” said Jeremy Bailenson, the director of 
Stanford’s Virtual Human Interaction Lab and 
one of the founders of Strivr, a competing virtual 
reality training start-up. He traces the roots of 
virtual reality back to the Link trainer, a mock 
airplane fuselage mounted on a platform that 
could simulate real fiying sensations, which half a 
million military pilots used to safely train during 
World War 11. 

Talespin found its first mgjor client in Farm¬ 
ers Insurance Group, which needed a new way to 


train claims adjusters for home inspections. The 
start-up designed a virtual house, complete with 
cluttered closets and leaky sinks, that trainees 
could scour for evidence of water damage. The 
simulation changed slightly each time, letting new 
hires rack up months’ worth of experience in just 
a few days. 

The company has grown to 75 employees to 
match the demand for VR training coming from 
Farmers and other large corporate clients, fueled 
only by $5.6 million in outside investment. But the 
company always uses Barry’s termination as a 
demo for new clients — it’s a compelling proof- 
of-concept experience designed, Jackson said, 

“to see if talking to a virtual human can actually 
make you uncomfortable. It’s proved to be pretty 
effective.” 

That emotional realism is what separates 
virtual reality from all the other tools for teach¬ 
ing interpersonal skills in the workplace, from 
pamphlets and role-playing workshops to interac¬ 
tive tutorials. The visuals that trick the brain into 
feeling like you’ve been transported to another 
space, the speech recognition software that allows 
you to speak and be understood, and the compel¬ 
ling character design of Barry himself (many of 
the company’s employees have past experience in 
video game design) all make for a more visceral 
experience than watching a video on a computer 
screen. 

Early VR boosters often touted it as a tool for 
building empathy, allowing people to inhabit the 
experience of others rather than merely read or 
hear about them. Innovators in the genre such as 
Nonny de la Pena and Janicza Bravo made experi¬ 
ences that put the user in the middle of a bomb¬ 
ing raid in war-torn Damascus, or alongside an 
unarmed black man killed by the police. 

Talespin and its competitors turn that idea on 
its head. By letting you experience the pain of oth¬ 
ers over and over again, they train you to shrug it 
off After confronting a thorny HR problem like 
Barry in the safety of the goggles, I could more 
effectively stick to the script in real life. 

The company has built multiple custom train¬ 
ing scenarios that bring users face to face with 
virtual humans. There’s a simulation for making 
a hard sell, which prompts trainees to accomplish 
a certain goal, rather than providing multiple- 
choice options as in the Barry training, and uses 
speech recognition software to track whether 
they’re hitting the right notes to seal the deal. 


ON THE COVER: Pennywise the Clown returns in the horror movie sequel “It Chapter Two.” 
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Get your office chair 
some Stealtho wheels 


By Gregg Ellman 

Tribune News Service 

Y bu might not think of 

changing the wheels on 
your office chair, but 
after you hear about 
Stealtho’s high-tech elastic poly¬ 
urethane wheels, you’ll think 
about bringing your chair into 
the pits for a beneficial wheel 
change. 

These wheels slide and glide 
just like rollerblade wheels, 
smoothly and silently. In addition 
to the smooth ride, they pose no 
threat of damaging hardwood 
fioors since the elastic poly¬ 
urethane wheels won’t scratch 
anything. Once installed, you’ll 
be able to get rid of the ugly pro¬ 
tective office chair mat, which is 
also a magnet for trapping dirt 
on its backside. 

Stealtho claims that the wheels 
can withstand up to 660 pounds 
without damaging fioors or 
carpets. And, for wheel junkies, 
ABEC9 bearings are built into 
the wheels, which are the same 
type used in most high-quality 
skateboards. 

Standard office chairs typical¬ 
ly have wheels that snap out with 
a little pull. Turn your chair on 
its side and give it a try. Once the 
old wheels are out, the replace¬ 
ments press right in. 

The smooth-rolling wheels 
also can roll over cables, and if 
they get as little as 15 minutes 
of daylight or 1.5 hours of room 
light, they will glow in the dark. 

The Stealtho wheels will fit 
standard office chairs that have 
the universal grip-ring stem. 

Online: stealtho.store/chair- 
wheels; $39.99 for a set of 5 

We all need USB gadgets; in 
fact, many of us can’t get enough. 
Plugable Technologies has some 
great choices for use in your 
work or playtime. 

If I had to choose three words 
to describe Plugable’s folding 
Bluetooth keyboard ($54.95), I’d 
say “simple, cool, and useful.” 

Other folding portable key¬ 
boards I’ve used worked well. 


but the keys weren’t always 
comfortable for typing. Using 
Plugable’s keyboard was com¬ 
fortable, and seemed durable for 
long-time use. 

When open, you get a laptop 
layout of keys with six full rows 
including specific keys to support 
Apple iOS, Android and Windows 
functionality. I used it with iOS 
on my iPad, and adjusting the 
volume, copy/paste and all the 
essentials worked great. 

The full-size, wireless tri-fold 
keyboard has stainless-steel 
hinges and is a perfect travel 
companion for working remotely 
or surfing in front of your TV. It’s 
a great device and comes with 
a protective leather-like case, 
which converts into a hands-free 
smartphone and tablet stand. 

When open, the keyboard mea¬ 
sures 11.5-by-4.6-by-0.5 inches 
and also comes with a micro 
USB cable for charging or using 
as a direct-wired keyboard into 
your device’s USB port. A charge 
will keep the keyboard running 
for weeks. 

The Plugable USB 3.0 7-port 
hub ($28.95) is compact and por¬ 
table for ensuring that all your 
USB devices are connected and 
charged. 

The USB 3.0 hub is backward 
compatible with USB 2.0 and 
USB 1.1 devices. Using it is 
simple; just plug the included 
USB cable into an open port on 
your computer and from there, 
it’s plug and play. 

One feature I instantly liked is 
that all the ports are on one side, 
and the power and connection 
for USB cable are on the other. 
Other simple devices have ports 
on multiple sides, which causes 
cable confusion on my desk. 

Included in the ports are 2 BC 
1.2 fast charger ports (ports 1 
and 7 on each end) to use with 
your charging cables. 

The Plugable site lists compat¬ 
ibility with most Windows 10, 8.1, 
8, 7, Vista, XP, Mac OS X, Linux 
(kernels 3.0 and later) and Unix 
systems. They also list the hub 
to support USB 3.0 transfer rates 
up to 5Gbps (640MBps). 

A 36W power adapter is in¬ 
cluded. 

Online: plugable.com 
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John Travolta in his 
latest film, “The Fanatic” 

Quiver Distribution 


NO REGRETS 

Amid some dubious choices, 
John Travolta says he’s 
enjoying every minute of this 
stage of his acting career 


\''M 

) 


By Sonia Rao 

The Washington Post 

J ohn Travolta paces a hotel room on a recent morn¬ 
ing, imitating the pronounced physicality of a few 
of his more recent characters. He highlights his 
versatility by switching from the long strides of 
Robert Shapiro, an attorney in the FX miniseries “The 
People V. 0. J. Simpson: American Crime Story,” to the 
hesitant baby steps of Edna Turnblad, the protagonist’s 
anxious mother in the movie musical “Hairspray.” 

Travolta points out that he is bald, a beauty decision 
inspired in part by the rapper Pitbull, whose music video 
the veteran actor, 65, recently appeared in — a random 
fact he volunteers to back his claim that he’s in the “no 
regrets” stage of his career. That’s not to suggest he’s 
playing it safe, as that has never been his forte. He’s just 
taking on the projects he’s always wanted to take on, 
marketability be damned. 

Playing a racecar driver had long been on Travolta’s 
bucket list, he says, so when the opportunity arose with 
February’s “Trading Paint,” also starring Shania Twain, 
he seized it. Similar reasoning might have led him to 
accept the title role in last year’s crime drama “Gotti,” 
which stewed in development for nearly a decade and 
ultimately wound up with a zero-percent rating on Rotten 
Tomatoes, based on 55 reviews. 

Regardless of how his films have been received as of 
late, the passion with which Travolta takes on each role 
is palpable. The New Yorker critic Pauline Kael once 
praised his performance in “Saturday Night Fever” by 
writing that he “isn’t just a good actor, he’s a generous- 
hearted actor,” words he still holds close to his heart 
decades later. This generosity has most recently been 
granted to the lead character of “The Fanatic,” a movie 
about an avid fan-turned-stalker — a “stan,” in the mod¬ 
ern parlance — named Moose. 

“I don’t mind watching people that have made a career 
out of being themselves, that’s just not my thing,” Tra¬ 
volta says of his varied roles. “It’s not even a fear of type¬ 
casting, it’s a fear of getting bored.... If you don’t have 
that level of pleasure in your performance, people pick up 
on it. ‘Oh, he doesn’t want to be there, he’s phoning it in,’ 
whatever. I really love embracing the pleasure of it.” 

There’s a lot to unpack with “The Fanatic,” beginning 
with the fact that it was directed by Limp Bizkit front¬ 
man Fred Durst, whom Travolta says is “a terrific actor, 
too, by the way.” 

Durst had apparently written the role of Moose with 
Travolta in mind, loosely basing the character off a real 
person. Most of Travolta’s actions were scripted, though 


the actor says he was allowed to improvise quite a bit 
because Durst trusted that he knew exactly what Moose 
would say or do in any given situation. As the actor put it, 
“Improvisation is the cherry on the cake, you know. It’s 
not the cake. The script has to be the cake.” 

The projected spontaneity of Travolta’s performances 
might be more akin to a thick layer of frosting. He licked 
the side of someone’s face in “Face/Off,” for instance, 
after which he says the studio asked, “What is he doing?” 
Even with “Pulp Fiction,” Travolta says there was 
pushback on how slowly he walked and talked as Vincent 
Vega. It took Quentin Tarantino’s confidence for them to 
let Travolta do his thing, he says. 

Travolta explains his recent spate of smaller films 
including “The Fanatic” and “Trading Paint” by suggest¬ 
ing they allow actors, writers and directors a great deal 
more creative freedom. 

“We couldn’t have done half the things we did with 
‘The Fanatic’ if a Big Brother had been watching over 
us,” he says. “Your Mike Nichols ... your Quentin Tar¬ 
antino, your Robert Altman, those would be the guys 
who could trump the studio. But not everybody else. You 
either get in bed with the people who have the power, or 
if you can’t have that, the best thing is to have freedom 
within your choices.” 

Having worked in the industry for nearly five decades, 
Travolta’s career can quite easily be separated into stag¬ 
es. There was his breakout role as a high school heart- 
throb in the sitcom “Welcome Back, Kotter,” which began 
to air in September 1975 and coincided with his playing a 
bully in “Carrie” the next year. His success peaked later 
in the decade with 1977’s “Saturday Night Fever,” which 
earned the 
20-some¬ 
thing his 
first Oscar 
nomination, 
as well as 
the follow¬ 
ing year’s 
“Grease.” 

The 1980s 
were rough¬ 
er, filled with 
a string of 
critical and 
often com¬ 
mercial duds. It took “Pulp Fiction” in 1994 to revive his 
career, landing him a second Oscar nomination and trig¬ 
gering an onslaught of movie offers — among them, titles 
such as “Get Shorty,” “Face/Off,” “Primary Colors” and 


more. Then, in 2000, Travolta starred in and produced 
the universally panned sci-fi film “Battlefield Earth,” 
based on a novel by the Church of Scientology founder, 

L. Ron Hubbard. The actor’s adherence to the practice 
has long courted controversy, but he continues to work 
steadily, if not always prominently. 

Fame is a funny, fickle thing, as Travolta seems aware 
— younger generations might very well describe him as 
the man who introduced singer Idina Menzel as “Adele 
Dazeem” at the Academy Awards several years ago. The 
way an actor’s fame operates in an era when entertain¬ 
ment has proliferated onto an ever-growing number of 
platforms is a “whole conversation,” Travolta says, but 
his general view is this: As a self-described “old-timer,” 
he benefits from having become famous at a time when it 
was more exclusive. 

“The luxury is that someone like myself, a Tom Hanks 
or a Tom Cruise, a Brad Pitt or 
a Leonardo DiCaprio, we are 
in a beautiful zone where, 
because we had this rarefied 
time where we could become 
globally famous, we can now 
parlay that into doing the bits 
we want, even if there’s only 
going to be a select audience,” 
he says. “You get this wonder¬ 
ful luxury of being able to do the 
kinds of films you believe 
in, without waiting 
for someone to give 
them to you.” 


I don’t mind watching people that 
have made a career out of being 
themselves, that’s just not my thing. 
It’s not even a fear of typecasting, 
it’s a fear of getting bored ... I really 
love embracing the pleasure of it. ^ 


Richard Shotwell, Invision/AP 
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The Losers are back 

The cast of ‘It Chapter Two’ bonds over scotch, 
long days and a mission to take down Pennywise 


By Lindsey Bahr 

Associated Press 

I t’s a weekday morning in Los Ange¬ 
les and three “losers” — Bill Hader, 
James Ransone and Andy Bean 
— are sitting around a bright juice 
shop with a view of the ocean discussing 
babies, surf lessons and trips to Hawaii 
over iced coffees and eggs. It is a scene 
that’s far too idyllic and nice for the movie 
they’re promoting, “It Chapter Two.” But 
after the physically and psychologically 
taxing five-month shoot, not to mention 
the pressures to live up to both Stephen 
King’s novel and the first installment, “It,” 
they deserve a little bit of a break. 

Hader, Ransone and Bean are just three 
of the seven-member Losers Club — Rich¬ 
ie, Eddie and Stanley — who battled the 
demonic clown Pennywise (Bill Skars- 
gard) as kids. They and Jessica Chastain 
(Beverly), James McAvoy (Bill) and Jay 
Ryan (Ben) are called on to return to their 
hometown of Derry, Maine, 27 years later 
by Mike (Isaiah Mustafa). Pennywise has 
come back and they made a blood pact 
to finish the job, even if the ones who left 
(that is, everyone but Mike), don’t remem¬ 
ber anything. 

“I was so happy to go back,” said direc¬ 
tor Andy Muschietti. “When ‘Chapter 
Two’ kicked off it was like going back to 


school, going back to Derry. Now we’re 
getting to the end, and it’s bittersweet.” 

After five straight years of work, there 
is a kind of ease on his part, finally, thanks 
to the enormous success of the first film, 
which earned more than $700 million 
globally from a $35 million production 
budget. It also won over the critics. That 
goodwill played a role in recruiting what 
he describes as his “dream cast” to play 
the grown-up losers for “Chapter Two.” 
Chastain, who’d worked with Muschietti 
on “Mama,” was the first to board, and she 
put the word out to her frequent co-star 
McAvoy on the set of “Dark Phoenix.” 

“I loved the book as a kid, and I really 
enjoyed the movie as well,” McAvoy said. 
“I didn’t need convincing.” 

Hader was actually someone his 
younger counterpart, Finn Wolfhard of 
“Stranger Things,” suggested in an ar¬ 
ticle, which amused Hader and his agent. 
But then a few months later Muschietti 
actually called to request a meeting. 

“Finn owns Hollywood, basically,” 
Hader said with a shrug. “But I’d never 
been in a horror movie before and I love 
these kinds of monster movies. I thought it 
would be fun.” 

Beyond McAvoy and Chastain, none of 
the seven had a close relationship or his¬ 
tory, and their chemistry was going to be 


essential to re-create the magic of the kids’ 
friendship from the first film. So on the 
first night on location, Muschietti gathered 
them all for drinks at a place in Toronto to 
break the ice. Hader remembers walking 
in and being presented with what he can 
only describe as “scotch in a smoky orb.” 

His co-stars jumped in to help. Bean re¬ 
membered it being a “Dracula-like glass,” 
while Ransone, whom everyone calls PJ, 
offered that it was more like ‘“Beauty and 
the Beast’ with the rose inside.’ 

“Andy was like, you must drink this!” 
Hader said, imitating Muschietti’s Argen¬ 
tine accent. “I was like, I guess I’m having 
a drink, and I sat down and within two 
minutes we got real, like super real.” 

Hader pulled up a photo from the 
night as proof And there they were, the 
soon-to-be losers smiling around the table 
and this smoky scotch glass, a scene that 
looked equal parts awkward, intense, fun 
and a little strange. It would be an apt 
prelude to what they’d all go through to¬ 
gether for the next few months in Canada 
to make the nearly three-hour conclusion 
to the It saga. 

The next night they filmed their first 
scene together: A dinner gathering at the 
Chinese restaurant where the characters 
meet for the first time in almost three 
decades. 

“I was concerned about how the group 
would work,” Muschietti said. “But it was 
exhilarating. I saw the chemistry happen 
in front of my eyes.” 

Ryan added that there was another 
element to the bonding. Three nights of 7 
p.m.-to-7 a.m. shoots led to “some halluci¬ 
nation going on, too,” Ryan recalled. 

Chastain even found herself getting the 
giggles watching Hader improvise a scene 
with a young kid. Look closely and you 
might just catch her with a smile on her 


face. It was the only take they could use. 

“Andy told me that in many of the takes 
he couldn’t find me,” Chastain said. “I was 
hiding because I was laughing so much.” 

Overnight shoots and 18-hour days were 
not uncommon during the grueling few 
months, nor were some minor injuries. 

One who avoided the scrapes and strains 
of the others, however, was Mustafa. 

“I was the one cast member who was 
stretching before,” Mustafa said. “I came 
from a fairly physical TV show and also 
played in the NFL. I know better. You 
need to warm up.” 

But he also said that psychologically, 
he was haunted throughout the produc¬ 
tion (thanks in part to reading some 14 
Stephen King books during filming) and 
didn’t fully unplug from the experience 
for another eight months. 

Chastain had one day where she had to 
be submerged in blood, which was tough 
enough, but she didn’t realize that it also 
meant that for the next month, she had to 
be doused daily with the cold fake blood to 
keep up the continuity. 

“There was a lot of empathy for Jessica 
on the set,” Ryan said. 

Chastain quipped back: “No, there 
wasn’t: There was a lot of teasing!” 

(According to Ryan, most of that teasing 
came by way of Hader.) But they were all 
in the trenches together, and they’ve come 
out of the experience as friends too. Now 
it’s just a matter of getting the film out to 
the world for the final test. As for whether 
or not they’re nervous that it’ll live up to 
expectations? 

“That’s like thinking while you’re driv¬ 
ing, ‘Is my car going to fall apart?’” Hader 
said. “You just kind of have to do it.” 

Not a dissimilar philosophy to taking 
down an evil supernatural clown. 


Andy Muschietti, far right, director of “It Chapter Two,” poses with his “dream cast,” from left, James McAvoy, Jay Ryan, Bill Hader, James Ransone, 
Andy Bean, Isaiah Mustafa and Jessica Chastain at the Heritage Square Museum in Los Angeles on Aug. 27. 

Chris Pizzello, Invision/AP 
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'Chapter Two' a satisfying, if overstuffed, sequel 



By Jake Coyle 


I t can be a cheesy thing when a novel 
is split up and spread out over a 
handful of films, but Stephen King’s 
“It” is not one of those books. 

Andy Muschietti’s first crack at King’s 
1,100-page doorstop, 2017’s “It,” dealt 
with the first half: the Losers Club, a 
band of “Stranger Things”-like adoles¬ 
cent outcasts, battling the shape-shifting 
demon clown Pennywise (a wonderfully 
gangly Bill Skarsgard) in the Maine town 
of Derry. “It Chapter Two” takes up the 
book’s second half when those kids, now 
grown, are called back 27 years later to 
Derry after Pennywise returns. 

That time span gives Musci- 
etti’s “Chapter Two” some 
deeper meanings to play 
with: how many of our 
darkest fears don’t change 
so much from childhood, 
how the brutalities of life 
bring new horrors, how 
fun it is to imagine Finn 
Wolfhard growing up to 
be Bill Hader. 

Made with the same 
visual flair as the first 
movie by Muschietti, “It 
Chapter Two” is likewise a 
big-screen funhouse full of 
vivid setpiece thrills animated 
by each character’s fears. Some 
are better than others, but they are 
consistently imaginative. In one, a giant 
Paul Bunyan statue turns menacing and 
careens through the town square. 

It’s stuff like this, I think, that made “It” 
such a sensation and “Chapter Two” such 
a satisfying, if overstuffed, sequel. It has 
less to do with the scary clown and more 
to do with its maximalist nightmares. 
Hallucinatory but familiar visions come 


“It Chapter Two” brings the characters whoVe long since gone their 
separate ways back together as adults, nearly three decades after 
the events of the first film. 


alive. One ill-advised peek 
into Pennywise’s sewer, in a 
scene worthy of Dali, cul¬ 
minates in a swarming hive of 
hands clawing at the interloper. 

Time has done some funny things to the 
Losers Club. Richie Tozier (Hader) is now 
a stand-up comic. Bill Denbrough (James 
McAvoy; Jaeden Martell as a boy) is 
novelist whose book is being adapted into 
a movie. Beverly Harsh (Jessica Chas¬ 
tain; Sophia Lillis as a girl), having been 
abused as a child by her father, has fallen 
into an abusive marriage. Eddie Kaspbrak 


(James Ramone; Jack Dylan Grazer as a 
kid) is a successful New York business¬ 
man. Ben Hanscom (Jay Ryan; Jeremy 
Ray Taylor as a boy), overweight as a 
youngster, has somehow hit the jackpot. 
He’s thin, handsome and an architect. 

Once Pennywise is again on the loose 
and red balloons start ominously float¬ 
ing through Derry, each receives a phone 
call from Mike Hanlon (Isaiah Mustafa; 
Chosen Jacobs as a kid), the lone Losers 
Club member to remain in Derry. They 
return to fulfill a blood oath sworn as kids 
to come back to defeat Pennywise again. 


if he ever reappears. But traveling away 
from Derry has somehow made their 
memories foggy, and they come back with 
only a faint idea of why they’re back. 

Just as “It” was a coming-of-age tale, 
“Chapter Two” is a homecoming. It’s a 
reunion movie, just with some dead kids 
here and there. Part of the appeal of both 
films is in how they balance dark and light. 
“Chapter Two,” especially, is funny thanks 
in large part to Hader (who slides in a 
Jabba the Hutt impression) and Ramone, 
the likably frenetic actor who played Iggy 
in the second season of “The Wire.” 

“It” also tips the other way, and as 
clever as some of the movie’s nightmare 
scenarios are, a handful derive cheap 
scares out of terrible fates befalling 
children in scenes drawn out for suspense. 
It’s an easy route to getting an audience’s 
adrenaline up, and a dubious method of 
moviemaking. Hitchcock did it once and 
later called it “a grave error.” There is 
less evidence of contemplation behind the 
violence in Muscietti’s film. 

But the It movies — a kind of pop-horror 
with ghastly scenes you can eat popcorn 
to — have a way of dealing both seriously 
and blithely with such terrors. Our fears 
are both terrifying and ridiculous in “It.” 
They’re rendered impotent only by our 
own insistence of their powerlessness. 

The group dynamics of the (very good) 
cast propel the film as each Losers Club 
member faces down his or her personal 
demons. Taking each storyline at a time, 
all accompanied by flashbacks, gives 
each character some depth, even as the 
crowded film — at nearly three hours long 
— verges on turning into a clown car. 

That sheer much-ness is in the spirit of 
King’s massive book. “Chapter Two,” for 
better or worse, is a horror carnival. 

“It Chapter Two” is rated R for disturbing violent 
content and bloody images throughout, perva¬ 
sive language, and some crude sexual material. 
Running time: 149 minutes. 


‘Scary Stories to Tell in the Dark’ a sinister summer treat 


Hi 


By Michael Phillips 

Chicago Tribune 

^ cary Stories to Tell in the Dark” 
^ actually makes you care about 
. ^the fates of its characters, lik- 
able or venal. It has a way of 
treating even the gross-out bits, involving 
scarecrow transformation nastiness and the 
aftermath of a Cinerama Dome-sized spider 
bite, for real emotion and no little anguish. 
The movie’s good even when it goes in too 
many directions at once, because it gets the 
kids right. 

It comes from a half-dozen short, sharp 
tales of woe — and “whoa!” — created by 
Alvin Schwartz and illustrated, with fabu¬ 
lous, sinister panache, by Stephen Gammell. 
The first volume was published in 1981, fol¬ 
lowed by two sequels. Since there’s no con¬ 
nective tissue in the original collections and 
the film is not a series of separate, “Twilight 
Zone”-model episodes, the project faced a 
daunting adaptation challenge. How to give 
’em enough story in between the stories to 
make the thing hang together? 

“Scary Stories” recalls the recent, mas¬ 
sively popular Stephen King adaptation “It” 
(2017) in its attempt to provide a narrative 
spine, a creepy backstory, an awful small¬ 
town secret and a reason for all the disap¬ 
pearances and unsolved murders in the 
Pennsylvania town of Mill Valley. Direc¬ 
tor Andre Ovredal (“Trollhunter,” “The 
Autopsy of Jane Doe”) and screenwriters 
Dan Hageman and Kevin Hageman cleverly 
stitch here and amalgamate there, working 



Lionsgate 


“Scary Stories to Tell in the Dark” is based 
on the iconic book series of short horror 
stories for children. 

from the story cooked up by producer Guill¬ 
ermo del Toro along with Patrick Melton 
and Marcus Dunstan. 

The protagonist is Stella, an emotion¬ 
ally isolated high school student living 
with her father, coping with the breakup of 
her parents’ marriage. Stella and her pals 
Chuck and Augie get to know Ramon, new 
in town and instantly targeted as “not their 
kind” by police and civilians alike. Ramon’s 
story is that he’s “following the harvest” and 


going where the work takes him. The TVs 
everywhere in “Scary Stories” flood us with 
images of the war in Vietnam, and Richard 
Nixon on the eve of his presidential election. 

The new story material goes like this: 
Once upon a time, there was a cruelly treat¬ 
ed woman, Sarah Bellows, who was locked 
up in the family mansion and spent her time 
spinning all sorts of horror stories. Sarah’s 
book is discovered by Stella when the kids 
investigate the abandoned mansion. 

The stories in long-dead Sarah’s big book 
directly implicate the 1968-era kids at the 
movie’s center, so that they take turns living 
out what’s being written, before their eyes, 
in blood-red ink. As Stella, Zoe Colletti is ter¬ 
rific — a lower-key and very affecting varia¬ 
tion on Velma in “Scooby-Doo” — bright, 
somewhat withdrawn but a bom adventurer 
even if she finds out the hard way. 

The rest of the cast is uneven. For every 
intuitive and effective performance, such as 
Michael Garza’s Ramon or Gabriel Rush’s 
Augie, there’s a strained or one-note turn 
(Austin Zqjur’s Chuck quickly grows tire¬ 
some). Along with Colletti, the real stars 
are the monsters, and the closer they hew 
to the Gammell illustrations, the better. The 
digital effects are unusually evocative, even 
when the thrill sequences play out in the 
expected ways. 

“Scary Stories” is not a classic, but it’s 
better than most of what we’ve gotten this 
summer. 

“Scary Stories to Tell in the Dark” is rated PG-13 for 
terror/vioience, disturbing images, language and 
brief sexual references. Running time: 108 minutes. 


ALSO PLAYING 



‘I Am That Man’ 

While struggling to adjust to 
civilian life and the breakdown 
of his marriage, veteran John 
Beckett (Matthew Marsden) 
considers returning to his life 
as a Navy SEAL. When his 
beloved friend and mentor is 
brutally murdered in a racially 
motivated attack, Beckett calls 
on his specialized skills to bring 
the perpetrators to justice in 
“I Am That Man.” A review 
of the military drama was not 
available at press time. The film 
also Christine Lakin; Marsden 
also directs. It is rated R for 
language throughout, some 
violence and drug use. 
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Brilliant and heartbreaking 

Eliza explores the perils of technology and our desire to automate intimacy 



By Todd Martens 

Los Angeles Times 

lease, pleads a character 
we meet in Eliza, just 
let him talk to a real 
human. The interactive 
game unfolds as a not-too-distant 
nightmare, one in which tech¬ 
nology has enabled us to talk to 
everyone and connect with no 
one. It also taps our fears over 
healthcare access and how our 
always-connected life affects our 
mental health. It’s a timely work 
of digital anxiety that captures a 
generational desire to use apps 
and technology to solve problems 
rather than seek to fully under¬ 
stand them. 

A work of sci-fi that would 
likely appeal to fans of “Black 
Mirror,” Eliza recognizes that 
the quest for personal under¬ 
standing is itself a form of play. 
What puzzle, after all, remains 
harder to crack than the human 
mind? Eliza, nodding to the 
trend of self-help and on-demand 
therapy apps, imagines a world 
where our local shrink has been 
automated, arguing that an 
impartial computer program can 
be just as accurate in diagnosing 
depression and other ailments 
as a real-life human. Our digital 
footprint, the game’s tech pro¬ 
ponents tell us, will reveal more 
secrets than whatever we say to a 


certified therapist. At least that’s 
the theory. 

Plenty, of course, goes wrong, 
and Eliza becomes an explora¬ 
tion of mind games, both in our 
inability to read ourselves and in 
the misguided belief that a quick 
fix is a permanent one. We play 
as Evelyn, a once-prominent tech 
developer who disappeared from 


social media for about three 
years. What inspired her tech 
and emotional hiatus is an un¬ 
derlying mystery. Evelyn returns 
to work as a proxy for Eliza, 
the digital therapist the game is 
named after, and the program 
she helped create. In this role, 
she reads a script, wearing 
augmented reality glasses that 


analyze her patients and feed her 
lines. 

In these scenes, Eliza largely 
puts the player on rails, as Ev¬ 
elyn is instructed not to offer her 
own insights — it will confuse 
Eliza’s reading of the patient. 
Some clients know the game; 
they’re there to express discon¬ 
tent, get some antidepressants 


and move on. Others appear 
stuck, such as the man who begs 
for Evelyn to turn Eliza off and 
just talk to him. But there’s a 
script for that, too. 

Here’s where the game gets 
sinister. Its world is so cold that 
even a personal touch is false. 
Most of Evelyn’s patients are 
overwhelmed with modern life 
and technology’s performative 
aspects. They see friends’ social 
media timelines as real and 
struggle not to become happy 
or succeed but to maintain an 
illusion. 

Evelyn at the start is checked 
out. Everything designed to help 
has failed. We click through her 
smartphone, and see the exercise 
app that nags her, the emails she 
hasn’t answered and the texts 
from friends that overwhelm 
her each night to the point that 
she can’t be bothered to mus¬ 
ter the energy to hang the art 
she had framed. No longer on 
social media, she has become a 
mystery to friends, and worse, 
herself 

Though Eliza doesn’t saddle 
the player with anything to solve 
— we guide Evelyn through the 
day by directing her conversa¬ 
tions — it still presents quite the 
puzzle. 

Platforms: iOS, PC, Linux 

Online: zachtronics.com/eliza 



Search through secretly recorded videos to discover the truth in Telling Lies 



Annnapurna Interactive 


By Christopher Byrd 

Special to The Washington Post 

Nothing I’ve played this year has felt as 
intimate or fully human as Telling Lies, 
the latest from Sam Barlow. According to 
psychologists, the vast majority of children 
grasp the concept of lying by age 4. We lie 
to ourselves and others for any number of 
reasons: to make ourselves look better, to 
further our interests, to spare the feelings 
of others, to dodge confrontations, to avoid 
reckoning with our more unsavory traits, 
or just because our tongues run away from 
us. Telling Lies threads a story around a 
government employee who gets paid to de¬ 
ceive others. At the same time, the game 
brilliantly evokes the texture of life in an 
age of surveillance. 

The game, which makes the best use 
of live action scenes in any game since 
Barlow’s previous work. Her Story (2015), 
casts players in the role of a woman sitting 
in front of a computer that’s hooked up to 
a stolen NSA drive. Using Retina, a pro¬ 
gram that captures video conversations, 
players search through a data set related 
to David (Logan Marshall-Green), a spe¬ 
cial agent for the FBI. By entering words 
into a search bar you can retrieve up to 
five videos at a time. Thus, if you enter the 
word “love” you will call up five videos in 
which David or the person with whom he 
is speaking mentions that word. Clicking 
on the video brings you to the moment the 


word was uttered in a conversation, which 
has been subtitled. Although you can re¬ 
wind the conversation to the beginning or 
fast-forward it to the end, you can only see 
and hear the video from the perspective of 
the person who uttered the key word. 

That means if you play a video from 
beginning to end, you’re sometimes left 
watching the characters’ reactions. The 
lead actors: Marshall-Green, Angela 
Sarafyan, Alexandra Shipp and Kerry 
Bishe all deliver commendable perfor¬ 
mances, and it can be fascinating to 
observe their faces go through a roller 
coaster of emotions. But drama is not 
around every corner, which means that 
watching a character gaze casually into a 
laptop can be boring, and the rewind and 
fast-forwarding options aren’t especially 
speedy. However, it’s precisely the game’s 
willingness to court boredom that makes 
everything feel so convincing. In the 
videos, time often passes in a way that 
doesn’t seem mindful of an audience, 
which makes it easier to believe that you 
really are eavesdropping on actual con¬ 
versations. 

One of the more dramatic scenes hap¬ 
pens at the end of a video that consists 
of a little girl sleeping. Five minutes into 
the video, an emotional eruption occurs 
after the girl’s mother kisses her good¬ 
night and then notices the glowing screen 
in front of her. It’s a jarring sequence 
that works because it mimics how things 


actually occur in our lives — stretches of 
quotidian familiarity and then chaos. 

You can usually pick up a word from 
one half of a conversation that helps 
you uncover its other half Sometimes, 
though, you’ll come upon the correspond¬ 
ing side of a video chat only after you’ve 
discovered new information further down 
the line. Thus, the story comes at you in 
brain-tickling, non-chronological frag¬ 
ments. It can be startling to stumble on 
a conversation that triggers something 


in your memory. Telling Lies works its 
magic by making you rethink things you 
hadn’t thought to question. With a fair de¬ 
gree of cunning, it shows how vulnerable 
we are to deception and misinterpretation. 

Barlow creates an aura of intimacy 
around the scenes that makes watching 
any number of them feel like an inva¬ 
sive act. Telling Lies’ crafted voyeurism 
should inspire the creep in you. 

Platforms: iOS, PC 
Online: tinyurl.com/yyu89bk2 



More game reviews at stripes.com/games 
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A Spa Beerland Karlovy Vary employee prepares a beer tub for use in Karlovy Vary, Czech Republic. 



ON THE QT 

DIRECTIONS 

Address: Stara Louka 8, Karlovy 
Vary, 360 01 

About 75 minutes east of Grafen- 
woehr 

TIMES 

10 a.m. to 9:30 p.m.; reservations 
strongly recommended 

COSTS 

70 euros for one hour; discounts on 
multiple hours 

FOOD 

There’s beer to drink, and lots of it. 

INFORMATION 

Online: beerspa-carlsbad.cz/en 

— Martin Egnash 


Get sudsy! 

Hop into beer hot tubs in the Czech Republic 


By Martin Egnash 
Stars and Stripes 

H ot tubs are relaxing. But what 
would make it better? 

What if those hot tubs were in 
a 500-year-old building in an¬ 
other country? And what if there was beer? 
In fact, what if there was so much beer, 
that the hot tub itself was filled with beer? 

That’s what I’m talking about here, 
people. Hot tubs filled with beer. 

Much to my delight, I have discovered 
that beer hot tubs are, in fact, a thing in 
the Czech Republic. 

If you’re stationed in Germany, you 
might think that Germans are the only 
culture that has a huge brew-loving tradi¬ 
tion; however, the Czech actually drink 
more beer, per capita, than any other 
country in the world, and even invented 
one of the most popular beer styles in the 
world. Pilsner, in 1842. 

But the beer-loving Czechs didn’t stop 
there. 

They made beer spas for people to soak 
up in suds and relax in possibly the coolest 
way you can think of 
There are beer spas in most tourist- 
friendly Czech cities, like Prague and 
Pilsen (where pilsner beer was invented), 
and I’ve been to several of them. 

But the best beer spa has to be the 
original beer spa in Karlovy Vary, Spa 
Beerland Karlovy Vary. 

I say “the original” because it has a 
plaque in the front recognizing it as the 
world’s first beer spa by the World Beer 
Heritage. There are also others in town, 
but I’ve found this one to be the best. 

On the inside, as you descend a stone 
staircase, an atmosphere of thick, hoppy 


goodness hits you with each step. 

At the bottom, a Czech lady will greet 
you and will show you to the “hop tubs.” 

The 16th-century stone room has a huge 
straw bed, and a hot tub/bar contraption 
taking up most of the room. 

The wooden tubs are attached to a draft 
beer dispenser and you’re allowed to 
drink as much as you want of either of the 
two varieties, pilsner and dark beer. 

The tubs themselves are filled with 
hot water and literal buckets-full of hops, 
malt, barley and other beer ingredients. 

The beer tub water is not alcoholic, as 
it hasn’t fermented yet, so it’s not sticky. 

It actually feels amazing. It’s also really 
good for your hair and skin. Trust me. 

I’ve done this a few times, and my hair is 
never as soft as after a beer spa. 

However, the beer tub lady will pour a 
large amount of fermented, regular beer 
into the tub, too. And that’s sort of the fun 
part about it. You can pour as much beer 
in it as you want. 

If you’re sharing the tub with someone, 
you’re encouraged to have “beer fights” 
and splash your suds into your tubmate’s 
face. Bonus points if they aren’t looking. 

Then you just relax like how you imag¬ 
ine a barbarian king’s fantasy would have 
been, lounging in the tubs, until you’re 
supposed to lie down in the hay bed, 
which, according to the Czech lady at the 
front desk, should be done after so many 
minutes of hop-water soaking. 

The hay bed is OK. I like the smell. But 
I usually just sneak back into the tub and 
have another glass of beer. 

Make reservations in advance. 


egnash.martin@strlpes.com 

Twitter: @Marty_Stripes 



Stars and Stripes reporter Martin Egnash, left, and his traveling companion relax in a 
handmade oak tub filled with beer. 



The hay bed at Spa Beerland Karlovy Vary is moderately comfortable, but smells nice. 
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Bringing home a bit of Venetian history 



Rick Steves 


Venice’s mask-making artisans help to keep the city’s cultural history alive. 


L ong a city of aristocrats, luxury 
goods and trade, Venice has an 
amazing culture. Its fantasy- 
world atmosphere of elegant 
decay is like nowhere else in Europe. But 
with souvenir hawkers everywhere push¬ 
ing cheap masks, glassy baubles and lacy 
doilies, alongside all the usual souvenir 
trinkets, Venice can come across as little 
more than a tacky tourist trap. Look 
behind those tired cliches when souvenir 
shopping, though, and you’ll get glimpses 
of Venice’s history. 

Masks 

Venice’s ubiquitous, ornately decorated 
masks are more than just colorful sou¬ 
venirs — they come with a story. In the 
1600s, masks were a practical tool in a 
physician’s medical bag. When attending 
plague victims, the doctor crammed the 
beak-shaped nose of his mask with herbs, 
hoping to filter the air and prevent the 
spread of the dreaded disease. (Venice’s 
position as a trade hub made it especially 
susceptible to plague.) 

In the 1700s, when Venice was Europe’s 
party town, masks became a big part of 
Carnevale celebrations, the weeks-long 
Mardi Gras festivities leading up to Lent. 
Since everyone wore masks, all social 
classes partied as one. The most popular 
masks were based on characters from the 
lowbrow comedic theater called corn- 
media dell’arte: the trickster Harlequin, 
the beautiful and cunning Columbina, the 
country bumpkin Pulcinella and the sad 
clown Pierrot. 

Masks and Carnevale celebrations 
pretty much died out with the Venetian 
Republic, which ended when Napoleon 
took over in 1797. But the tradition made 
a dramatic comeback in the 1970s, when 
the Carnevale was revived. Step into a 
mask shop today, and you’ll see a forest 


of beautifully painted samples. The best 
stores have workshops where you can 
watch masks being made (such as Ca’ 
Macana, near Campo San Barnaba, or the 
workshop of Stefano Gottardo, at the end 
of Calle Lunga Santa Maria Formosa). 

Glass 

Glass is older than ancient Rome, but 
by the Middle Ages, Europe had forgotten 
how to make it. The 
Republic of Venice, 
though, with strong 
commercial ties 
to the Middle East 
and Byzantium, 
relearned glass 
techniques from its 
trading partners. 

Venetian glass 
became a coveted 
luxury, and Venice 
closely guarded 
the secrets of its 
production. After a series of devastating 
fires at glass factories in the 13th cen¬ 
tury, Venice’s ruler (the doge) relegated 
all glassmaking to the lagoon island of 
Murano. It’s just as likely that the doge 
intended to isolate the glassworkers and 
their workshops to keep competitors away 
and protect the Venetian monopoly. 

Artisans have been producing their 
venerable glass on Murano ever since. 

It was on Murano that glassmakers first 
figured out how to make pure, transparent 
glass and perfected the technique called 
millefiori — “1,000 flowers” — in which 
layers of colored glass evoke a many-col¬ 
ored bouquet. 

If you’re serious about buying glass, 
steer clear of the cheap knickknacks (most 
likely from China) in tourist shops. To 
sample the art form, visit one of Murano’s 
showrooms, some of which have adjoin¬ 


ing workshops that welcome the public. 
The glass museum on Murano (Museo 
del Vetro) is a good place to train your eye 
before you shop. 

Lace 

Just as Murano is known for glass, the 
lagoon island of Burano is famous for lace. 
Back in the day, fishermen’s wives kept 
themselves busy mending nets, an occupa¬ 
tion said to have evolved into lace making 
about 500 years ago. 

Burano specializes in “needle lace” 

— made only with needle and thread (no 
bobbins). At the height of Burano’s popu¬ 
larity, fine Venetian tablecloths and linens 
embellished Europe’s most prestigious 
homes, and needle lace decorated cuffs, 
gowns and frilly collars with intricate 
flowers, leaves and curling stems. 


Lace lovers will And the journey to 
Burano worthwhile. Shops proudly display 
painstakingly produced pieces, made by 
meticulously following time-honored pat¬ 
terns passed down from older generations. 
(But beware: Plenty of machine-made 
lace is on view there as well.) 

Production of needle lace has declined, 
in no small measure because of the time 
it takes to finish even a small piece; a 
tablecloth can take 30 workers and three 
years to complete. But residents cherish 
the art form and are working to ensure 
its survival. The Burano Lace Museum 
(Museo del Merletto) is a good first stop 
for visitors, with a first-rate collection and 
frequent lace-making demonstrations. 

Rick Steves (rTcksteves.com)"wrltes European 

travel guidebooks and hosts travel shows on pub¬ 
lic television and public radio. Email him at rick@ 
ricksteves.com and follow his blog on Facebook. 



TOP TRAVEL PICKS 


World’s largest wine 
test in Bad Duerkheim 

Bad Duerkheim, a spa town 
along the picturesque German 
Wine Road, is a sedate place 
most of the year. The scene 
changes drastically during the 
second and third weekends of 
September as the world’s biggest 
wine festival unfolds. With roots 
linking it to a fair first organized 
in 1417, the event has had a while 
to perfect its repertoire, and visi¬ 
tors in excess of 600,000 over its 
nine-day run serve as testament 
to its winning formula. 

The Duerkheimer Wurstmarkt 
caters to wine lovers, who can 
sample 292 wines from 54 stands 
this year. More than 70% of the 
wines poured are whites, with 
Rieslings the best-represented 
grape. All wines served are 
made from grapes grown in Bad 
Duerkheim’s vineyards. 

Those not into wine aren’t 
bereft of things to enjoy. Thrill- 
seekers will appreciate the 
daredevil rides including roller 
coasters and various contrap¬ 
tions that spin at great heights. 
Numerous gaming booths entice 
with the chance to win a stuffed 
toy or other prizes, and snack 
booths serve up sweet and savory 
treats. Household goods are sold 
at the many market stands, and 
rock and folk bands play late into 



Karen Bradbury 


Read more about things to do 
in the Europe Traveler blog: 

stripes.com/blogs/europe-traveler 




the night in three spacious tents. 

Festival dates and times are 
Sept. 6-10 and Sept. 13-16. The 
festival opens at 1 p.m. Sept. 6 
and at 11 a.m. on other days. 
Fireworks light up the skies 
at 9 p.m. Sept. 10 and Sept. 16. 
German Rail extends its hours 
of operation to accommodate 
the anticipated influx of visitors. 
Online: bad-duerkheim.com/ 
duerkheimer-wurstmarkt.html 

Other wine festivals running 
through the weekend include: 

Mainz: Mainzer Weinmarkt, 
through Sept. 8. 

Pforzheim: Oechslefest, wine 
fest, through Sept. 8. 

Stuttgart: Stuttgarter Wein- 
dorf, through Sept. 8. 

Landau: Herbstmarkt mit 
Weindorf, Sept. 7-16. 


Heidelberg illuminations 

A winning combination of 
dancing lights, reflections on 
water and a stunning backdrop 
brings the summer season to its 
close in Heidelberg on Sept. 7, as 
the ever-appealing tourist town 
hosts the last of its three annual 
“Schlossbeleuchtung” evenings. 

The flares that first bathe the 
Heidelberg Castle in a flickering 
red light are meant to remind 
viewers of how the troops of 
Louis XIV burnt down the 
imposing structure in 1689 and 
1693. As the glowing subsides, 
brilliant fireworks go off over the 
Neckar, just as they did in 1613, 
when the Elector Friedrich V 
had a display staged to welcome 
his newly betrothed, Elizabeth 
Stuart. 

The spectacle begins at 10:15 
p.m. Good viewing places include 
the banks of the Neckar River 
and the Philosopher’s Walk. 
Entry is free. Online: tinyurl. 
com/y9kzjqgv 

Craft beer in Bayreuth 

Maisel in Bayreuth is a tradi¬ 
tional brewery founded in 1887 
and currently run by the fourth 
generation of the family by the 
same name. In 2012, the brewery 
launched the brand “Maisel & 
Friends,” adding its know-how to 
Germany’s evolving craft beer 
segment. 



Hot air balloons will take flight 
Sept. 6-15 in Ferrara, Italy. 


Maisel and some dozen 
other innovative brewers come 
together on Sept. 6 and 7 to 
showcase these special brews in 
the fun and festive atmosphere of 
its annual Craft Brauer Festival. 
Visitors to the festival’s site at 
Maisel’s Bier-Erlebnis-Welt can 
sample various beers, meet the 
brewers themselves, take part 
in tastings and enjoy barbecue 
from a smoker. Those with ad¬ 
venturous palates might enjoy 
“Beer & Bugs,” a pairing with 
insect-based snacks (7 p.m. Sept. 
7; 8 euros). Among the 13 craft 


brewers on hand are those from 
Austria, Germany, Hungary, 
Slovenia and one from the United 
States: the Karrikin Spirits Com¬ 
pany from Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The festival runs from 6 
p.m.-lO p.m. Sept. 6 and 2 p.m. 
to 10 p.m. Sept. 7. The fest’s last 
evening is followed by an after- 
hours party with DJs playing 
electronic music in the Brausaal. 
Entry is free. Online: biererleb- 
niswelt. de/events/craft-brauer- 
festival 

Hot air balloons in Italy 

It’s eyes to the skies above 
Ferrara, Italy, the site of one of 
the largest festivals of hot-air 
ballooning in Europe. The Fer¬ 
rara Balloons Festival’s 2019 
edition will see 30 teams from 
Italy and abroad undertake more 
than 3,000 flights and take part 
in more than 300 shows. 

Visitors can enjoy sporting 
events, live entertainment and 
areas for shopping and food and 
drink. Weather permitting, the 
balloons ascend twice per day, at 
7:30 a.m. and 5 p.m. 

The festival runs Sept. 6-15. 
“Night Glow” refers to the spec¬ 
tacle of illuminated balloons set 
to sound and music at 9:30 p.m. 
on both Saturdays. Entry to the 
festival is free on weekdays and 
costs 5 euros for adults on week¬ 
ends. Those under 12 enter free. 
Online: ferrarafestival.it/en 
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WEEKEND: FOOD & DINING 


Pork knuckle 
perfection 

Poland’s Brovaria in the 
city center serves up one 
of the best meals in Europe 



Photos by Brian pEROusoN/Stars and Stripes 


The pork knuckle lived up to its staff recommendation at Brovaria in Poznan, 
Poland. It’s served with sauerkraut and buttery, salty mashed potatoes. 





AFTER 

HOURS 


POLAND 


BROVARIA 

Address: Stary Rynek 
73-74, 61-772 Poznan, 
Poland 

Directions: In Poznan 
city center 
Hours: Hotel is 24/7; 

Bar 10 a.m. to 2 a.m.; 
Restaurant, 12 p.m. to 11 
p.m. Monday-Saturday; 
12 p.m. to 10 p.m. 

Sunday 

Drinks: Alcoholic and 
non-alcoholic drinks 
Food: Polish 
Prices: Very affordable 
Dress: Casual 
Website: brovaria.pl 

— Brian Ferguson 


By Brian Ferguson 
Stars and Stripes 

A visit to Poland must include the Brovaria 
in Poznan city center for lunch or dinner. 

Poznan is a quick one-hour flight from 
Frankfurt, or a short drive for U.S. mili¬ 
tary members stationed in the city. 

The Brovaria brews its own beer, offers a full bar 
and restaurant and even has its own 21-room hotel. 
The bar has a wide variety of drinks available, but 
the brew house’s signature beers are a must. 

The menu has everything from salads and 
American-style burgers to Polish classics. 

Feeling adventurous, I ordered the pork knuckle, 
which was recommended by the restaurant staff It 
was served with mashed potatoes and sauerkraut. 

My friend ordered the vegetable tart, a pizza-like 
pastry with lentils, mushrooms, red onions, herbs 
and cheese sauce. 

I did not try her dish, as I don’t like most veg¬ 
etables. She said it was delicious. 

The pork knuckle was one of the best meals I 
have had since arriving in Europe more than a 
year ago. The meat fell off the bone when my fork 
touched it and the mashed potatoes actually had 
butter and salt in them, unlike some I have had in 
Germany. 

The service at the restaurant was also good. Our 
waiter arrived at our table about 30 seconds after 
we were seated, and he made sure we had what we 
needed throughout our meal. He also spoke perfect 
English. 


Not only was the food good, but the price was un¬ 
believable. The currency in Poland is the zloty. One 
dollar equals about four zloty. Our total bill was 100 
zloty, or $25. 

The entire experience at Brovaria was splendid, 
and I would go back any day of the week. 


The Brovaria in Poznan, Poland, has a tasty restaurant and brews its own beer — it’s even got a 21-room hotel. 
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Strawberries, 
pistachios, 
olive oil make 
splendid cake 

By Becky Krystal 
The Washington Post 

1 recently came across this 
Strawberry and Pistachio Olive 
Oil Cake. The recipe caught my 
eye because of the trifecta of title 
ingredients, all of which I adore. 

Also intriguing: The cake is 
gluten-free and quick to come 
together in a single bowl, after 
you’ve ground the pistachios in 
a food processor. Because the 
batter is so reliant on nuts, a 
little extra care is required. Nuts 
tend to burn easily, so I found it 
necessary to cover the cake part¬ 
way through cooking to keep it 
from getting too dark and bitter. 
Similarly, you want to make sure 
you don’t overbake the cake. 

You’ll be rewarded with a very 
tender, aromatic cake that would 
be right at home with a cup of tea 
or coffee. 


STRAWBERRY AND 
PISTACHIO OLIVE OIL CAKE 

Serve with creme fraiche or 
yogurt and extra strawberries. 

Ingredients 

1^4 cups (225 grams) shelled 
raw pistachios 

Scant 1 cup (200 grams) 
granulated sugar 

3 large eggs 

^4 cup plus 2 tablespoons olive 
oil 

IV 4 cups (150 grams) fine corn- 
meal or polenta 

1 teaspoon baking powder 

Pinch salt 

7 ounces (200 grams) straw¬ 
berries, hulled and coarsely 
chopped, plus more for serving 

Confectioners’ sugar, for dust¬ 
ing 

Directions 

Preheat the oven to 350 de¬ 
grees. Spray a 9-inch round cake 
pan with cooking oil spray and 
line the bottom with parchment 
paper. 

Put about 1 cups (200 
grams) of the pistachios in a 
food processor, and process until 
flnely ground. 

Using a hand mixer, beat the 
sugar and eggs together on me¬ 
dium-high until pale and fluffy, 
about 5 minutes. With the mixer 
running, add the olive oil, beat¬ 
ing until thoroughly combined. 

Gently fold in the ground 
pistachios, cornmeal or polenta, 
baking powder and salt. Fold in 
the strawberries, then scrape 
the batter into the pan and 
smooth the top with a spoon or 
offset spatula. Roughly chop the 
remaining ¥4 cup (25 grams) pis¬ 
tachios and scatter over the top. 

Bake (middle rack) for 45 to 50 
minutes, until the cake is golden 
and well-risen and a cake tester 
inserted in the center comes out 
clean. 

Transfer to a wire rack and let 
the cake cool to room tempera¬ 
ture. Turn it out of the pan, then 
flip it so the top side is facing up 
again, and dust with confection¬ 
ers’ sugar before serving. 

Makes 10 to 12 servings. 
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By Andrea Sachs 

The Washington Post 

I have a fantasy about Ikea: While shop¬ 
ping, I don’t hear the closing announce¬ 
ment and security overlooks me on its 
evening sweep. I have no choice but to 
spend the night inside the store. To bide my 
time until the opening hour, I try out all of 
the chairs, sofas, beds, light fixtures, outdoor 
furniture and stuffed animals. For dinner, 

I raid the cafe and eat Swedish meatballs 
dipped in lingonberry jam. When I run out 
of meatballs, I eat just the jam, with a giant 
serving spoon from the kitchen department. 
After the sugar high has worn off, I fall 
asleep in the lifestyle I covet the most. 

I assumed the likelihood of my fantasy 
coming true was as low as me assembling a 
shelving unit without cursing. But then, on 
a July trip in Sweden, I had to pinch myself 
The chair was a Bernhard. The lamp was a 
Riggad. The trash can was a Mjosa. The sink 
was an Ensen. Yes, it was happening: I was 
sleeping in an Ikea. 

Almhult doesn’t call itself IKEAville, 
though it could. Founder Ingvar Kamprad 
grew up on a nearby farm and established 
his first store here in 1958. In 2012, a new 
outpost opened in Almhurst. It isn’t the big¬ 
gest store in the world (Kungens Kurva in 
Stockholm holds that title), but it does carry 
the largest range of Ikea products. Four 
years later, the Ikea Museum arrived, coin¬ 
ciding with the expansion of the Ikea Hotell. 
Both sites run restaurants, and meatballs 
are on the menu. The only detail missing 
from my full-on Ikea immersion was losing 
my car in the immense parking lot. I took 
the train, because I didn’t need to relive that 
nightmare. 

This being Sweden, the land of subtlety, I 
didn’t see any Ikea billboards or neon signs 
rubbing the charm off the village square. 
Near the train station, I noticed a whisper of 
a sign that led me up and over the tracks and 
onto the Ikea campus. The blue-and-yellow 
flags of Ikea and Sweden rustled in the wind 
like fraternal twin banners. Several Ikea 



buildings — Fastigheter, Communications, 
Test Lab and Tillsammans — lined the lot. 

I turned my back on the Ikea Museum and 
walked into my fantasy. 

The Ikea Hotell dates from 1964, when the 
company built accommodations for shoppers 
who drove a distance to stroll through the 
showroom and order furniture. In the lobby, 

I felt like one of those early customers. If 
only I had a clipboard so I could check off the 
items I wanted to take home. Instead, I had 
to crawl on my hands and knees to look for 
the labels. When I couldn’t find the product 
name, I approached the front desk. 

“Can you please look up the cow-print otto¬ 
man for me?” I asked the attendant, pointing 
at the dairy farm-chic object in one of several 
seating areas. 

He happily obliged — “I have time. I’m 
working till 6 a.m.” — and turned the com¬ 
puter screen to show me his findings. I could 
have played this game all night. 

My room resided on the second floor in 
the new section of the hotel. The guest rooms 
come in four categories, such as the Family 
Room, which features curtained bunk beds, 
and the 45-square-foot Cabin, ideal for solo 
travelers with retractable limbs. I chose the 
Grand Lit, an update on the original Grand 
Standard. 

If I had taken the museum tour before 
I had checked in, I might not have been 
so startled when I first entered the room. 


Instead of the multi-textured and -patterned 
look on the ground floor, my room resembled 
a hospital recovery room. It contained a 
few pieces of furniture (bed, desk, chair) 
in soothing monochromatic tones (white, 
blue-gray, light wood). The hot pink hook and 
hanger provided the sole pops of color. 

The second time I stepped inside, I had 
gained a better understanding of Kamprad’s 
egalitarian and economical aesthetic, and I 
embraced the room with a newfound appre¬ 
ciation. The minimal style, I now realized, 
upheld the principles of Democratic Design, 
a philosophy that promotes form, function, 
quality, sustainability and low price. As long 
as I didn’t raid the Borrow Cabinet, which 
was stocked with loaner accessories, I could 
honor Kamprad’s spirit. I just had to resist 
that fuzzy woolly mammoth throw. 

The Ikea Effect’ 

The English-language tour started in front 
of Kamprad’s face. 

“He would not have liked this,” our guide, 
Ebba, said of the oversize portrait of the 
founder that graced the museum entrance. 

Kamprad was a humble, deferential man 
who credited his staff — all 208,000 of them 
in 2018, the year he died at age 91 — for the 
success of Ikea. A wall quote summed up 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 31 
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KNOW & GO 


WHERE TO STAY 

Ikea Hotell 
IKEAgatan 1, Almhult 
011-46-476-64-11-00 
Online: ikeahotell.se/en/home 
The hotel is completely 
furnished with Ikea products, 
down to the trash can in the 
fitness center. The ground 
floor offers a restaurant, bar 
and gift shop — a mini-ver¬ 
sion of the museum shop 
across the parking lot. Guests 
can also prepare meals in a 
community kitchen on the 
second floor. Four room types 
are available for solo travel¬ 
ers, couples and families keen 
on bunk beds. Rates start 
at about $52 per night and 
include a generous breakfast 
buffet. 

WHERE TO EAT 

Koket 

IKEAgatan 5, Almhult 
011-46-476-44-16-00 
Online: ikeamuseum.com/en/ 
museum-restaurant 
Meatballs are the star of the 
menu. Stick with the tra¬ 
ditional, which come with 
potatoes and lingonberries, or 
stretch your palate with veg¬ 
gie, salmon, chicken or ori¬ 
ental balls. And for dessert, 
chocolate balls. The cafe also 
serves salads and non-round 
sweets, such as Swedish 
cheesecake with cream and 
strawberry jam. Open daily 
10 a.m. to 6 p.m.; closed m^or 
holidays. Meatball platters 
about $8. 

WHAT TO DO 

Ikea Museum 
IKEAgatan 5, Almhult 
011-46-476-44-16-00 
Online: ikeamuseum.com 
Learn all about Ikea and its 
founder Ingvar Kamprad 
through exhibits that explore 
such topics as Swedish his¬ 
tory, Scandinavian design and 
furniture fads. English-lan¬ 
guage tours are held in July 
and August. The museum 
also hosts exhibits and has 
a gift shop with a curated 
selection of Ikea items. Open 
daily 10 a.m. to 6 p.m.; closed 
mqjor holidays. Adult admis¬ 
sion costs about $6; free for 
children 17 and under. 


From top: At the Ikea Hotell 
in Almhult, Sweden, the 
lobby, plus guest rooms, 
restaurant and bar, feature 
products from the Swedish 
furnishings company. At the 
Ikea Museum in Almhult, 
visitors are greeted by 
an oversize image of the 
company’s founder, Ingvar 
Kamprad, who grew up on 
a nearby farm. His portrait 
is made up of 5,000 head 
shots of his employees. 
Koket, the restaurant 
attached to the Ikea 
Museum, serves sweets and 
other Swedish specialties 
— such as several varieties of 
its famous meatballs. 

Photos by Andrea Sachs 

The Washington Post 
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his hiring strategy as, “When 
looking for co-workers, I look for 
people that are good at the things 
that I’m bad at.” 

Ebba urged us to approach the 
artwork. Kamprad’s eyes, ears, 
nose and neck dissolved into 
tiny head shots of his employees, 
5,000 in all. 

The museum follows several 
thematic tracks. Ebba chose 
“Our roots,” but encouraged our 
group to independently explore 
the others, including “Ikea 
through the ages” and “The 
many sides of Ingvar Kamprad.” 

The Scandinavian country 
is one of the wealthiest in the 
world, but it wasn’t always so 
prosperous. From the mid-1800s 
through the 1920s, Swedes 
struggled to survive. They lived 
in dank, cramped quarters and 
scavenged the land for food. 
Lingonberries were a staple. 
More than a million people, or 
about a quarter of the population, 
fled Sweden for better opportuni¬ 
ties in Australia and the United 
States. 

Ebba led us through this rough 
period in Swedish history. 

“This is not an Ikea kitchen,” 
she said. “But you can see many 
of the same ideas at Ikea.” 

We stood before a rustic 
kitchen with an open hearth 
and a hanging baby seat that 
saved space and protected the 
infant from the germy floor. She 
showed us a handmade chair that 
folds into a table, a piece tailor- 
made for a survivalist or an 
urban studio-dweller. 

“This is the Ikea Effect,” she 
said. “You feel proud and lots of 
love for your furniture.” 

In the 1930s, the Social Demo¬ 
cratic Party assumed control of 
the government and initiated a 
public housing plan called “the 
people’s home.” The goal was 
to raise the standard of living 
through such means as rent caps, 
subsidies and linoleum flooring. 

Kamprad grew up in this 
era of uplift. He started selling 
objects at the age of 5 — match¬ 
boxes provided by his Aunt Erna, 
fish he peddled on his mother’s 
bicycle. When he turned 17, his 
birthday wish was not a car or a 
kiss from his sweetheart but to 
register his own company. He 
called his business Ikea, which 
I was surprised to learn is an 
acronym. A sign on the wall 
spelled it out: I and K, the initials 
of his name; E for his family 
farm, Elmtaryd; and A for the 
province, Agunnaryd. 

I read every informational 
placard (there were dozens of 
them) and inspected every piece 
of sample furniture (ditto). I 
posed for a mock catalogue cover 
and looked at family photos. 

Kotet, the museum’s res¬ 
taurant, offers five versions of 
meatballs with different accom¬ 
paniments. The traditional Kott- 
bullar cozies up with potatoes, 
lingonberries, pickled vegetables 
and cream sauce; the salmon 
balls share plate space with 
three kinds of peas, egg and po¬ 
tatoes. I picked the veggie balls, 
which seemed to have rolled east 
into India. The kitchen staff piled 
on the curry, yellow rice, mango 
chutney, dill raita, chapati bread 
and roasted chickpeas. 

Later, I went upstairs to my 
room, curled up in the Rodtoppa 
comforter and lay my head on 
the Arenpris pillows. Then, I bid 
my fantasy a good night. 



Restaurants 


RHEIN MAIN 



Come Experience Germany's 
^ Finest Beer and Authentic 
German Cuisine 

www.brauhaus-castel.de 
OttoSuhr Ring 27 
55252 Mainz-Kastel 
Tel. 06134-24999 
Open daily ftomll:00-24:00 


BOHM 

Neue Amberger StraKe 39 
92655 Grafenwbhr-09641 9369-0 
www.hotelboehm.de 


Hotel Forsthaus by Garmisch 

Free Breakfast, Family Apartments , 

HotTub, Sauna, Dogs Welcome, 

American/German Owned, 

36 EUR/Person, Double Occupancy, Per Night 
Tel: 08824-9120 • Email: hotel@forsthaus-oberau.de 
VAT Forms accepted! www.forsthaus-oberau.de 


p u n m a q 


Vollmoellerstrasse 5 • 70563 
VAIHINGEN - STUTTGART 

BOOK TODAY 0711 730 2300 



STAY 



Just 3 Minutes from Rose Barracks 
Amberger Str. 9 • 92249 Vilseck 
E-Mail: hotel-villa@email.de 
Tel.:-1-49(0) 9662/42070 
www.hotel-villa-vilseck.de 
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CUDDLE TIME 

Australian sanctuary allows close-ups 
with the continent’s cutest creatures 


By Caitlin Doornbos 

Stars and Stripes 

B efore I traveled to Australia, the 
extent of my knowledge about the 
land Down Under consisted of 
koalas and kangaroos. 

So, I figured, what better way to start a 
vacation than to meet the beloved creatures 
at Lone Pine Koala Sanctuary near Bris¬ 
bane? 

Founder Claude Reid opened Lone Pine 
in 1927 as a refuge for ill, injured and 
orphaned koalas in a time when the animals 
were being hunted for their fur, according 
to the sanctuary’s website. 

It was the world’s first koala sanctuary 
and remains the largest at 44 acres, which 
include a eucalyptus plantation to feed its 
130 koalas. 

Lone Pine still works on research and 
rehabilitation, but has grown to include 
dozens of other Australian wildlife. Aside 
from koalas, visitors can see Aussie animals 
in exhibits for platypus, dingo, Tasmanian 
devils, cassowaries, tropical birds, wombats 
and more. 

The sanctuary is one of just a handful of 
places you can hold a koala in Australia, 
and thus the world. Australia is the only 
country to allow such up-close opportuni¬ 
ties with the fuzzy marsupials, and cuddling 
a koala is only legal in three Australian 
states — Queensland, South Australia 
and Western Australia, according to the 
country’s official tourism website Australia, 
com. 

Petting a koala is included in the AU$42 
— about $28 — entrance fee, but you must 
purchase a photo of yourself and the koala 
for an additional $16.75 if you want to hold 
one. 

Koala petting is available from 11-11:30 
a.m. and 1:30-2 p.m. Photo and holding 
opportunities vary daily, and there are no 
guarantees. Lone Pine says it’s the koala’s 
choice whether it wants to be handled. 

Pro tip: Line up early for the designated 
interaction times, as the time allotted is 
very short. On a recent trip, I saw several 
disappointed people turned away after wait¬ 
ing in a long line because there are laws 
that designate how long each day koalas 
may be handled. 

A free-range reserve also allows visitors 



Stars and Stripes reporter Caitlin Doornbos 
holds a koala named Drew at Lone Pine 
Koala Sanctuary, one of the only places in 
the world where it’s legal to hold koalas. 

to feed and pet kangaroos and ostriches 
throughout the day. The freedom with 
which visitors can access these animals 
is unlike any petting zoo I’ve seen — you 
could spend all day lying side-by-side in 
the grass with a kangaroo at Lone Pine if 
desired. 

If you can’t make it in person, you can 
view a livestream of the koalas on Lone 
Pine’s website, koala.net. The sleepy ani¬ 
mals don’t do much, but if you’re patient 
enough, you might see one wake up and 
snack on a eucalyptus branch. A livestream 
of the platypus exhibit is also available. 

Lone Pine also offers two gift shops to 
purchase all things Australia — I brought 
home a stuffed kangaroo complete with a 
joey in its pouch — and a small cafe offering 
a limited menu including sandwiches and 
coffee. There are also picnic areas, so your 
best bet might be to pack your own snack 
for a day at the sanctuary. 

doornbos.caitlin@stripes.com 

Twitter: @CaitlinDoornbos 




Koalas, above and at 
left, perch among the 
eucalyptus, its food 
source and home, 

July 7 at Lone Pine 
Koala Sanctuary near 
Brisbane, Australia. 
Visitors who want to 
hold one (and who 
wouldn’t?) should 
know that the koalas’ 
handling hours are 
restricted, and not 
everyone who wants to 
hold one will be able 
to on certain days. 

Photos by Caitlin Doornbos 

Stars and Stripes 



A couple takes a selfie with a kangaroo at Lone Pine Koala Sanctuary. A free-range 
reserve allows visitors unfettered access to kangaroos and ostriches. 


KNOW & GO 

DIRECTIONS 

Address: 708 Jesmond Road, Fig 
Tree Pocket, Queensland 4069. From 
Brisbane, take bus number 430 from 
platform 2C at Queen Street Station 
or bus number 445 from bus stop 41 
on Adelaide Street. River cruises to 
the sanctuary are also offered from 
Brisbane’s South Bank daily from 
Miramar Cruises. For more informa¬ 
tion, visit Miramar.com. 

TIMES 

Open seven days a week, 9 a.m. to 5 
p.m. 

COSTS 

Admission is AU$42 ($28) for adults, 
AU$25 ($17) for children, seniors 


over 65 and students with ID. Book 
online at koala.net for a 10% discount. 
Koala-holding is another AU$25 
($16.75). 

FOOD 

Lone Pine Riverside Cafe offers a 
selection of sandwiches, muffins and 
desserts for about AU$6.50 — about 
$4.30. Quiche, lasagna, vegetable 
curry pie and baked ricotta dishes 
are available for AU$11 ($7.40) and 
include a side salad. Coffee, tea, water 
and juice run about AU$4 ($2.70), 
while beer and hard cider are AU$7 
($4.70) and wine is AU$9 AUD ($6). 

INFORMATION 

Online: koala.net 

— Caitlin Doornbos 
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Mint Motel: Cost, not qnality 


Themed breakfast restaurant in Tokyo 
has no rooms, just continental breakfast 


By Theron Godbold 

Stars and Stripes 

A new restaurant, The Mint 

Motel, has sprung up on Route 
16 just a five-minute walk 
from the supply gate at Yokota 
Air Base in western Tokyo. 

The “motel” label is a misnomer, 
however. The place serves only break¬ 
fast and has no rooms to let. The Mint 
Motel concept is based on the small, 
typically complimentary breakfasts 
found at most U.S. motels. 

Open since April, the Mint, with a 
decor from the 1940s and ’50s, feels 
more like a film set than a restaurant. 

The sound of swinging jazz and 
the brassy voice of a female singer 
filled the air as I entered on a recent 
weekday. The music fit like a puzzle 
piece into the small restaurant’s decor. 
Fourteen chairs around five tables, all 
looking like they came from the set of 
“Leave It to Beaver,” filled the small 
dining area. 

The Mint’s short menu, found in 
English, offers the fare found at a 
motel continental breakfast: waffles, 
pancakes, cupcakes, cereal, toast and 
boiled eggs. For drinks, your choices 
are coffee, tea, juice (orange or apple), 
Coca-Cola, milk or beer. 

Like most continental breakfasts in 
the States, I was let down here, as well, 
starting with the price. I paid 1,566 
yen ($14.48) for a waffle, a stale bowl of 
cereal and a glass of juice. 



AFTER 

HOURS 


JAPAN 


The pre-mixed batter for the waffles 
and pancakes was decent and made for 
some fiuffy waffles. That fact still didn’t 
make up for the lack of variety. If you 
want sweet but no savory, then you will 
likely be fine. 

The Mint opens at 9 a.m. and closes 
at 5 p.m., which made me wonder who 
its patrons are meant to be. It opens too 
late for breakfast for commuters head¬ 
ed to work and closes too early to catch 
them on their way home. That leaves 
the lunch crowd, but at 11:30 a.m. on a 
Wednesday, I was the only customer. 

The wait staff was helpful and spoke 
English. There isn’t any parking on 
site, but there is a pay lot about a block 
away and the base is only a five- or 10- 
minute walk depending on whether you 
are coming from the supply gate or the 
main gate. 

I was hoping for more. In the end, the 
Mint Motel left me feeling like many 
other motels where I’ve spent a fieeting 
night — disappointed and ready to get 
back on the road. 

godbold.theron(I)stripes.com 
Twitter; @GodboldTheron 



Photos by Theron GooBOLo/Stars and Stripes 


The Mint Motel, a new restaurant that 
opened in April near \bkota Air Base in 
western Tol^o, speciaiizes in waffles, 
pancakes and cupcakes. 


THE MINT MOTEL 

Location: Route 16, 2477 Fussa, Tokyo 
197-0011 

Hours: Open 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., seven 
days a week 

Prices: 450 yen (about $4.15) for bot¬ 
tomless juice, tea or coffee; waffles are 
600 yen ($5.55) and pancakes are 500 
yen ($4.62) 

Dress: Casual 

Directions: Just a short drive, or about 
a 5-minute walk, from Yokota’s supply 
gate. 

Information: 042-513-3317 

— Theron Godbold 


Help your kids 
snack smarter 

By Becky Krystal 
The Washington Post 

Back-to-school time is stressful on its 
own. Add in the specter of food allergies 
— of your own kids or their friends — and 
the stakes can feel even higher. What to 
toss in the lunch bag? What’s safe to share 
with the class? What can the kids grab be¬ 
tween practices? What can you offer that’s 
not a packaged food? And so on. 

According to Kids With Food Allergies, 
part of the Asthma and Allergy Founda¬ 
tion of America, 1 in 13 kids has a food 
allergy. According to the Food and Drug 
Administration, 90% of food-related aller¬ 
gic reactions come from eight foods: milk, 
eggs, fish, crustacean shellfish, tree nuts, 
peanuts, wheat and soybeans. 

With the exception of seafood, those 
allergens are pretty typical ingredients 
when it comes to snacks aimed at children. 

Here are a few tips for smart, safe eat¬ 
ing at school and at home: 

Help your kid understand their aller¬ 
gies. They need to be able to communicate 
what they’re allergic to, and Carver says 
they should be comfortable asking ques¬ 
tions of other adults. She suggests parents 
role-play with their kids to practice. And 
even if the kids don’t have any food aller¬ 
gies, they should be aware that some of 
their friends might and they should avoid 
sharing food with others. 

Know what’s in your food. By law, pack¬ 
aged food containing the eight allergens 
listed above must be labeled. (Sesame is 
not included in the law. Carver says, but it 
can also cause adverse reactions.) Be sure 
you read the packaging for these and any 
other ingredients that could cause a reac¬ 
tion, and teach kids how to read labels. 
Also look for voluntary disclaimers about 
potential cross-contact in a facility that 
produces multiple types of food. 

Be sure others know what’s in the 
food. If you’re sharing snacks with your 
children’s class, include a label or recipe. 
Try to get a list of safe foods from the 
teacher, too. 

Emphasize what your kid can have, 
rather than what they can’t. Be sympa¬ 
thetic if they feel deprived or left out. At 
school. Carver suggests parents ask that 
teachers stock allergy-friendly snacks, 
such as muffins, for their kids in the 
freezer for unexpected situations, such as 
an impromptu party. 

Try to hit a variety of food groups and 
compensate for what’s being left out. 

Good snacks, individually or in combina¬ 
tion, will cover a wide swath of nutrition. 
Thankfully, fresh fruit, as well as dried or 
freeze-dried, and vegetables are generally 
safe bets. If dairy is out, nondairy milks 
are an option, and you can pick up calcium 
in many greens. No nuts? Consider olives, 
pumpkins seeds (pepitas), sunfiower seeds 
and avocados. If eggs are a problem, you 
can get vitamin B12 from fish, shellfish, 
soy, beef, chicken and milk. Oats, if certi¬ 
fied gluten-free, are a great snacking op¬ 
tion, and so is the classic rice cracker. 
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T he place is hard to find. You must 

drive into the mountains above Santa 
Cruz, Calif., following a road that 
turns from asphalt to dirt, then park 
at the top of a rise and look for a path 
whose entrance is deliberately con¬ 
cealed by brush. 

A handful of men and women arrive here on a 
weekday afternoon in late spring, tramping through 
tall pines and occasional poison oak to get to an odd 
sort of playground. 

Fashioned from plywood and metal pipe, the make¬ 
shift obstacle course looks like a children’s jungle 
gym, only larger and considerably more danger¬ 
ous. The man who built it offers his guests a word of 
advice. 

“You have to go hard,” David Campbell says. “Like 
you mean it.” 

Everyone laces up their shoes and soon they are 
swinging from ropes that hang from trees and scram¬ 
bling up a sheer wall, reaching for the ledge on top. 

A mini-trampoline launches them toward rings that 
dangle overhead. 

The practice session continues for hours as Camp¬ 
bell and his friends prepare for the season finale of 
“American Ninja Warrior,” a summer reality show 
that has contestants racing through obstacle courses 
in various cities, hoping to make it to the national 
finals in Las Vegas where they can win $1 million by 
finishing the last stage. 

Only two people accomplished that feat through the 
first 10 seasons, but difficulty is part of the allure. 

The NBC series has fostered a subculture of ath¬ 
letes who love testing themselves against the quirky, 
daunting obstacles. Some are former high school 
gymnasts or college track stars who are hungry to 
keep competing; others grew up strong and fast but 
never quite fit with traditional sports. 

Finding a niche community to call home, they train 
in specialized gyms that have popped up across the 
country or maybe they wrangle an invitation from 
Campbell, a trim 41-year-old they call “The Godfa¬ 
ther.” 

Shortly before the national finals — which were 
taped in June and aired Aug. 26 — he convenes a 
workout at his homemade course. Brian Kretsch 
shows up, along with a Catholic lay worker known as 


the “Papal Ninja” and a stuntwoman, Jessie Graff, 
who ranks among the top female competitors. 

Most everyone is nursing sore shoulders and creaky 
ankles at this point in the year. It hurts when they 
miss a step or lose their grip on a high bar, tumbling 
to the ground, rising slowly to brush themselves off 

“I call it the joy of finding your limits,” Graff says. 
“Of hanging onto an obstacle until everything is 
trembling and still refusing to let go.” 

The idea came from Japan, from a game show 
called “Sasuke” that debuted in the late 1990s with a 
mammoth course dubbed “Mt. Midoriyama.” Arthur 
Smith heard about it from a friend. 

“I loved it,” he recalls. “I loved the athleticism.” 

A former network executive who started his own 


production company. Smith devised an American 
version that has grown to include qualifying events 
and regional finals, all feeding into the Las Vegas 
championship. Some obstacles have been borrowed 
from the Japanese; others have been created by a 
team of U.S. designers. 

The courses demand an array of skills. 

Competitors need explosiveness to charge up the 
MVi-foot “Warped Wall” and grip-strength to navigate 
the “Cliffhanger,” where they hang by their fingertips 
while swinging from a series of ledges. The “Jumping 
Spider” forces them to leap into a narrow corridor 
and catch themselves by jamming their outstretched 
hands and feet against the walls on either side. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 35 
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These acrobatics take place high above 
ground; most runs end with a trip or slip, 
the contestant flailing into a pool of water 
below. If you’re soaked, you’re out. 

“You want a little bit of success, but it 
can never be easy,” Smith says. “We have 
a warehouse where the obstacles are pro¬ 
totyped and we bring in people who are 
Ninja-types to do the testing.” 

For the first few seasons, “American 
Ninja Warrior” aired on G4, a now-de- 
funct cable channel that focused on the 
world of video gaming. The audience was 
young, male and of a particular ilk. 

Then, Kretsch worked at a door com¬ 
pany that went out of business. Built tall 
and lanky, a swimmer and soccer player 
in his youth, he stumbled upon the show 
by chance. 

“I wasn’t doing anything else with my 
time,” he says. “I figured I might as well 
try it.” 

Campbell tells a similar story. His 
house had burned down and he was stay¬ 
ing with his brother, who had cable. He 
says: “There was a void in my life.” 

None of the early contestants guessed 
“American Ninja Warrior” would become 
a network success, picked up by NBC 
where it is now a staple of the summer 
lineup. They never imagined that, in ad¬ 
dition to invited athletes, hundreds more 
would line up for a chance to compete in 
local qualifiers. 

The “walk-ons” used to camp on the 
sidewalk for a week or more; those lucky 
enough to be chosen often felt achy at the 
starting line. Now, in the series’ 11th sea¬ 
son, producers have established a lottery 
system. 

“There’s a real community of people 
who do this,” Smith says. “That’s the 
magic of the show.” 

A day after training in the mountains, 
Campbell and the others reconvene at a 
converted warehouse near Oakland. Like 
other ninja gyms, it has padded floors and 
overhead rigging with hooks, rings and 
ropes that can be rearranged to approxi¬ 
mate various obstacles. 

Practice is supposed to begin around 
dinnertime, but the group spends more 
than an hour debating over how, exactly, 
to set up the course. 


“These are the conversations we have,” 
Graff says, growing antsy. “It’s a ninja 
thing.” 

Blame the producers, who constantly 
switch and substitute obstacles, keeping 
each week’s configuration a secret until 
the last moment. Contestants endlessly 
theorize about what they might face next. 
As Campbell says: “It’s all about the beta.” 

The term comes from climbing, where 
it refers to the skills required to scale a 
particular rock face. In “American Ninja 
Warrior,” it might denote the correct arm 
position on the “Salmon Ladder” or the 
best technique for launching off a tram¬ 
poline. 

When practice Anally begins at the 
Northern California gym, Graff and 
Kretsch discuss the art of the lache — fly¬ 
ing through the air from one high bar to 
another. 

Contestants often share tips, perhaps 
because all of them — tall and short, teen¬ 
age and middle-aged, male and female 
— face the same course on the same 
terms. 

Camaraderie has helped all of them 
improve at training and figuring out 
obstacles, which has forced producers to 
adjust. 

It might seem counterintuitive, but 
Smith insists that viewers want the show 
to be arduous; they want most seasons 
to end without a winner. He pushes his 
designers to be more devious. 

Courses often include a “balance” 
element that requires sprinting across 
uneven steps, an unsteady bridge or a 
series of spinning blocks. Though no real 
strength or speed is required, these fin¬ 
icky obstacles can be the scariest. 

“You make a tiny mistake,” Graff says, 
“and it’s over.” 

It figures that Akbar Gbqjabiamila had 
an attitude. The former pro football player 
thought he had already seen the world’s 
best athletes when “American Ninja 
Warrior” brought him aboard as a color 
commentator in 2013. 

“I came in with a little NFL arrogance,” 
he says. 

A big man whose enthusiasm matched 
his defensive lineman’s size, Gbqjabiamila 
joined something that purposely blurred 
the line between sport and entertainment. 


The show usually tapes overnight, from 
9 p.m. to sunrise, to facilitate dramatic 
lighting. Gb^abiamila and co-host Matt 
Iseman ham it up from their broadcasting 
platform, with lots of yelling and laughing. 

“This isn’t scripted,” Gbqjabiamila says. 
“But we’re telling a story.” 

From the beginning. Smith knew 
“American Ninja Warrior” needed more 
than athleticism. He recalls walking into 
the first production meeting and asking: 
How do we sell the competitors? 

It became apparent the show would 
attract a variety of people, with engineers 
and lawyers going up against guys who 
worked part-time jobs to leave room for 
training. Many showed up in colorful out¬ 
fits and adopted nicknames such as “The 
Beast” and the “Bayou Ninja.” 

Smith figured he could market these 
personas through the sort of up-close- 
and-personal segments he had produced 
while supervising Olympic coverage for 
a Canadian network. Viewers learned 
about the “Cowboy Ninja” caring for a 
wife with multiple sclerosis, the “Island 
Ninja” losing his mother, and “Ninja Phil” 
overcoming an autism spectrum disorder 
and chronic anxiety to compete. 

“What would the runs be without the 
stories?” Smith asks. “We’ve had so 


many great people overcoming things or 
changing their lives ... you have to make 
viewers care.” 

Television cannot fully convey the size 
and scale of the obstacles, the distances 
to be jumped, the heights to be climbed. 
Football and basketball players tend to 
struggle; the best contestants are leaner 
and lighter, possessing a distinct skill set. 

Gymnasts such as the “Papal Ninja” 

— his real name is Sean Bryan — do 
well because they know how to jump off 
trampolines and control their bodies in 
mid-air. Rock climbing, which requires 
length and strong hands, has produced the 
two most successful competitors. 

Isaac Caldiero and Geoff “Popeye” 
Britten completed the finals course in 
2015, with Caldiero taking the $1 million 
prize because he climbed the last, 75-foot 
rope three seconds faster. They are the 
only finishers so far, though NBC has now 
begun running commercials that state: 
This is the season history will be made. 
One ninja will win it all. 

“In America, we believe traditional 
sports are the height of athleticism,” 
Gb^abiamila says. “I can tell you, there’s 
not a player in the NFL who can do what 
these ninjas are doing.” 



Above: Stuntwoman 
Jessie Graff competes 
in the finals of 
“American Ninja 
Warrior” in Las Vegas 
on June 18. 

Left: Competitors 
discuss technique while 
they train for the finals 
of “American Ninja 
Warrior” at Apex gym 
in Concord, Calif., on 
June 13. 

Photos by Gina Ferazzi 

Los Angeles Times 
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Country singer Morgan Wallen poses for a portrait after getting a mullet at Paul Mole Barber Shop on Aug. 27 in New York. Wallen, 26, who has turned heads with his likable 
hit song “Whiskey Glasses,” said he decided to try a mullet after seeing old photos of his dad proudly rocking the hairstyle at around the same age. 


How to get a mullet, and popping career, like country singer Morgan Wallen 



Wallen and hair stylist Amy Georgulis discuss how much to take off the top. 


By Mesfin Fekadu 
Associated Press 

B reakthrough country 

singer Morgan Wallen is 
making moves with his 
hit single about drinking 
away heartache, “Whis¬ 
key Glasses,” but he’s also 
turning heads thanks to 
his trendy mullet. 

Wallen, 26, whose grandfather was 
a barber, confidently rocks the hairdo, 
which he said he decided to try after see¬ 
ing old photos of his dad proudly rocking 
a mullet. 

“When my parents got married, my 
dad had a mullet. Me and my dad are 
very similar-type people with the way 
we look and the way we act, and I figured 
if he could get away with it when he was 
around 25, then I could try to do the same 
thing,” Wallen said. 

During a trip to the Paul Mole barber¬ 
shop — which claims to be the oldest shop 
in New York City at 106 years old — Wal¬ 
len’s hair stylist, Amy Georgulis, gives the 
performer a fresh haircut, as they trade 
thoughts on how much to trim. 

“It definitely has become a thing as far 


as I know. If you come to my shows or 
if you see a lot of fans or things that I’m 
tagged in. I’ve seen a lot of people with 


similar mullets and it’s pretty cool,” he 
said. “I didn’t really expect it to become (a 
thing).” 


Wallen’s mullet isn’t overshadowing his 
success in music: “Whiskey Glasses,” the 
third single from his 2018 debut album 
“If I Know Me,” became a sleeper hit and 
topped Billboard’s Hot Country Songs 
chart for two weeks this year. The song is 
just one of three country tunes to reach 
the Top 20 of the all-genre Hot 100 chart 
this year. 

And last week, Wallen — who competed 
on “The Voice” in 2014 and co-wrote 
songs for Jason Aldean and Kane Brown 
— earned a nomination for new artist of 
the year at the Country Music Association 
Awards. He’s currently performing on the 
road with Florida Georgia Line, he’ll open 
up for Luke Combs’ fall tour and he just 
dropped a new collaboration with Gram¬ 
my-winning DJ-producer Diplo. 

“It’s been a good year,” he said with a 
smile on his face. 

Wallen was raised in Sneedville, a small 
town in Tennessee with fewer than 1,500 
people. He grew up listening to lots of 
different music: Because his father was a 
preacher, he was into Christian and gospel 
music, but he loved classic rock and bands 
like the Eagles. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 37 
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He never imagined a career in music: 
“I played baseball my whole life. I end 
up getting hurt. And that’s when I kind 
of started writing music to kind of get 
my feelings out.” 

In an interview with The Associated 
Press, after getting his fresh haircut, 
Wallen spoke about his mullet and his 
music. 

AP: Did you have a mullet as a kid? 

Wallen: No. I had a bowl cut. That was 
pretty bad. Definitely a bowl cut. And 
I used to have blond, like really, really, 
blond hair when I was a kid. So blond 
bowl cut — that’s what I was rocking 
when I was a little kid. 

What did you think when you first 
got a mullet? 

I liked it. We kind of shaped it really, 
so I didn’t really have a mullet at first. 

It was just like an idea and we had to cut 
it to where it would grow into a mullet. 

... It took a few months until it grew into 
a mullet; I think probably around six 
months before you could actually see 
what I was trying to do. Before those six 
months you might have wondered like, 
“What is this guy doing?” But you might 
still wonder that (laughs). 

Did you think “Whiskey Glasses” 
would become a No. 1 hit? 

It’s one of the songs that I had a good 
feeling about before we put it out just 
because I saw the reaction live before 
it was a single. I saw that people were 
really naturally just drawn to it... and 
it’s just been cool to see the relation 
people have made to that song. It’s been 
awesome and we’ve gone from playing 
shows where there wasn’t hardly any¬ 
body there to a drastic change with the 
amount of people being there. 

You’ve written a lot of songs, but you 
didn’t write “Whiskey Glasses.” Did 
the song remind you of your own life? 

Yeah. I mean, I didn’t necessar¬ 
ily (think of) one breakup when I was 
recording it, when I was singing it, but 
I think we’ve all been at a place in our 
life, whether it’s a breakup or whether 
it’s just something that happened, and 
you didn’t want to think about it at that 
moment in time. And that’s definitely 
something I felt I had been through, 
and I figured a lot of people would have 
agreed. 

Can you recall a time you regretted 
drunk-dialing or sending a drunken 
text? 

I don’t do that a whole lot, actually. I’m 
trying to think if there’s been a certain 
one that’s been embarrassing to me. 
Probably more so, like not necessarily 
heartbroken, but like FaceTiming Luke 
Bryan at like 5 in the morning. That’s 
probably worse. He didn’t answer, to say 
the least (laughs). We’re buddies, though. 

Is whiskey your preferred drink? 

Yeah. I like whiskey and I like vodka, 
too. And beer. And tequila. Actually, I’ll 
take tequila shots every once in a while, 
but it’s not my favorite anymore. 

Pop fans have gravitated toward 
“Whiskey Glasses” — did that surprise 
you? 

I definitely didn’t expect that with this 
song. Just because I feel like it’s really 
country. It definitely is. The subject mat¬ 
ter, the sounds, everything that we used. 
But I think it’s just a fresh-sounding 
song with the phrasing and the rhythm 
and all of the production that we used, so 
it doesn’t completely shock me. But it is 
cool that I’ve noticed a lot of people who 
say, “I don’t listen to country music, but I 
like ‘Whiskey Glasses.’” And they’ll start 
listening to other songs of mine. It’s cool 
to be able to relate to people who aren’t 
necessarily from the same way of life as 
me or don’t even maybe know what I’m 
talking about in some of my songs. It’s 
just cool that music has that ability to do 
that. 



Wallen Dipio 


How Morgan Wallen 
got paired with Dipio 

Rising country singer Morgan Wallen 
has a new collaboration with three-time 
Grammy-winning mega-producer Dipio, 
but Wallen admits Dipio probably didn’t 
know who he was before they worked 
together. 

Managers for Dipio, who is working 
on a country music project under his 
real name, Thomas Wesley, reached 
out to Wallen’s manager, Seth England, 
looking for new material. England, who 
also manages Florida Georgia Line and 
Chris Lane, sent over songs including a 
tune Wallen worked on. 

“(Seth) was like, ‘Oh, by the way, I 
also want to throw in this one with this 
kid’ — me — which is a song that I had 
put my voice on,” Wallen recalled. “And 
they ended up liking that one the best, I 
guess. And we just went back and forth.” 

The result is “Heartless,” which was 
released last month. Wallen said he and 
Dipio, who has produced for everyone 
from Justin Bieber to Beyonce, recorded 
their parts separately. 

They didn’t meet until they filmed 
the music video. Wallen called Dipio “a 
super cool guy.” 

“It’s way very different than anything 
I’ve done before,” Wallen said. “I’ve al¬ 
ways liked all kinds of different types of 
music. Right after high school... the first 
time I ever recorded music was with a 
rapper, a friend of mine, and I would 
just be like, ‘I’ll sing your choruses.’ So I 
would sing his hooks and he would go in 
there and rap.” 

“If a song can make you feel some¬ 
thing, then that’s what’s most important, 
and it did, so I’m glad it’s out.” 

— Mesfin Fekadu 


‘■think it’s just 
a fresh-sounding song 
with the phrasing and 
the rhythm and all of the 
production that we used, 
so it doesn’t completely 
shock me. But it is cool 
that I’ve noticed a lot 
of people who say, 
don’t listen to country 
music, but I like ^Whiskey 
Glasses.’”» 

Morgan Wallen 

on the success and crossover 
appeal of his hit song 


Forever Turned Around 
(Secretly Canadian) 

Indie-rock duo 
Whitney might have a 
hght, easy sound, but 
that isn’t an indica¬ 
tion of the themes 
they touch on or emotions they evoke. 

The pair piqued interest with their debut 
album “Light Upon the Lake,” and with 
“Forever Turned Around,” they’ve proved 
that the success of their first wasn’t a 
fluke. 

Julien Ehrlich and Max Kakacek, both 
in their mid-20s, write well beyond their 
years. The 10-track sophomore album is 
one that is both melancholy and hopeful, 
contemplating the impermanence of both 
love and being. 

Ehrlich’s distinctive cooing falsetto 
paired with horns on songs like “Giving 
Up” and “Friend of Mine” gives their 
sound its youthful feel, while hnes such 
as “I don’t feel ahve but I’ve been hving” 
ground the album in reahty. 

The lyrics are both vulnerable and reso¬ 
lute, with choruses that are often astonish¬ 
ingly simple — the repetition of two to five 
words sung gently by Ehrhch. 

Simple words follow poignant lines such 
as in “Valleys (My Love)” when a chorus 
of “my love” echoes after Ehrhch sings, “I 
feel like I’m holding on / To a place in your 
heart that’s long gone.” 

The album is full of sound, coloring cozy 
guitar riffs and twinkling keys with strings 
and brass. 

The title track is a shining example of 
what Whitney is capable of, allowing the 
hstener to drink in the bittersweet sound 
of a song that is both beautiful in composi¬ 
tion and wary in tone. “The highs keep 
falling back down / But it gets no better 
thinking about / The way forever turned 
around.” 

— Ragan Clark 
Associated Press 

Jason 

Hawk Harris 

Love & the Dark 
(Bloodshot) 

A single guitar solo 
is by itself worth the 
price of admission to 
Jason Hawk Harris’ 
world. 

The climactic moment on the Houston 
native’s full-length debut album comes 
midway through the nine-song set. It’s 
a carefiiUy constructed 24-bar coda to 
“Phantom Limb,” a wrenching song about 
the death of Harris’ mother, and the emo¬ 
tions channeled through his six-string are 
sad, angry, beautiful and enough to make 
you cry. 

That’s not all. 

“Love & the Dark” explores self-de¬ 
struction, the great unknown and mat¬ 
ters of the heart with bracing honesty 
and humor. Harris’ entertaining array of 
musical styhngs includes a punk gospel 
stamper (“I’m Afraid”), a twangy toe- 
tapper (“Cussing at the Light”) and an 
arena-ready power ballad (“The Smoke 
and the Stars”). Harris’ training in clas¬ 
sical composition shows in arrangements 
that benefit from a range of dynamics and 
surprising tempo shifts, along with lots of 
terrific playing and singing by the sup¬ 
porting cast. Harris himself sounds a lot 
hke Jason Isbell, but that quickly becomes 
immaterial because his material’s so good. 

For example, take album closer “Grand¬ 
father,” another reflection on the dearly 
departed. It’s musically inventive — cue 
the xylophone — with death undone in the 
powerful final two verses. Can’t beat that 
for a happy ending. 

— Steven Wine 
Associated Press 




Jesse Malin 

Sunset Kids 

(Wicked CoolAelvet Elk) 



Straighten out the 
turns in Jesse Malin’s 
career and you’ll 
have yourself a long 
road. From his pre- 
pubescent start on the New York hardcore 
scene to his days in the punkish D-Gen- 
eration and an extensive solo resume, 
the Flushing-born singer-songwriter has 
produced plenty of highlights. 

You can put “Sunset Kids” among them, 
an album where the ghosts of the punk 
years permeate the lyrics while the musi¬ 
cal side hovers over the genres he’s mas¬ 
tered since his solo debut, “The Fine Art 
of Self-Destruction” — pop songs, rockers, 
alt-country/Americana and ballads that go 
directly for the tear ducts. 

There’s a saying that something’s twice 
as good if it’s brief, and the 14 songs on 
“Sunset Kids” — produced by Lucinda 
Williams and husband Tom Overby — of¬ 
ten stay around the ideal three-minute 
mark. 

Opener “Meet Me at the End of the 
World Again” is very ’70s, like Lou Reed 
fronting the Rolling Stones, and Malin 
feehng like he’s “at the wrong end of 
someone else’s joke.” 

WiUiams co-wrote “Room 13,” her sing¬ 
ing roughing up the edges of the Eagles¬ 
like backing vocals. “Chemical Heart” is 
fun and brief like a Replacements song 
and mentions Jake LaMotta, Ike and Tina 
Turner and Bemie Taupin seemingly at 
random. 

“Shane” is about former Pogues front¬ 
man Shane MacGowan and it’s probably 
sadder than it should be, while Billie Joe 
Armstrong adds a dose of energy to the 
nostalgic “Strangers and Thieves.” 

“Dead On,” boosted by an overripe 
guitar, details Malin’s escape from the 
clutches of a femme fatale, with Williams’ 
singing in character and bound to put a 
fright into even the sturdiest soul. 

Over the years, Mahn has worked him¬ 
self into the extensive and distinguished 
line of New York troubadours stretching 
from Dion and Lou Reed to Garland Jef¬ 
freys and Wilhe Nile, and “Sunset Kids” 
confirms his membership in that tradition. 

— Pablo Gorondi 
Associated Press 



Missy Elliott 

Iconology (Atlantic) 

Take “Iconology” 
for what it sounds 
like: an exceedingly 
slapdash and mini¬ 
mal release under 
15 minutes in length 
rush-released to cash in on Missy EUiott’s 
Video Vanguard honor at the best VMAs 
in more than a decade. Her first collec¬ 
tion since 2005 is even shorter when you 
snip one of the two versions of the sung 
doo-wop “Why I Still Love You” — I’d 
keep the a cappella one, more impres¬ 
sive for bucking longtime accusations 
that her beats call the shots. The three 
other tunes are high-quahty, low-budget 
reboots of her signature bump: “Throw It 
Back” pretends a single sleigh bell shake 
is as striking as the elephant in “Work It,” 
and the footwork-goes-old-school “Cool 
Off” is cleverly inflected to sound like 
“culo.” Most forgettable and conventional 
is “DripDemeanor,” featuring someone 
named Suml. Just because we missed 
her so much doesn’t mean she owed us an 
album, though it wouldn’t have killed her 
to put 2015’s stickier “WTF (Where they 
From)” on this. And when that album does 
arrive, you betcha “Iconology” helped 
take the pressure off 

— Dan Weiss 
The Philadelphia Inquirer 
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By Ragan Clark 
Associated Press 

J ayson and Stacy Greene 
speak of grief matter-of- 
factly and calmly, as it’s 
something they’ve come to 
know intimately since the tragic 
death of their 2-year-old daugh¬ 
ter, Greta, in 2015. 

“I wouldn’t say that the work 
is complete because I don’t think 
it ever is when you’re grieving,” 
Stacy Greene said. 

Greta was sitting outside on 
a bench with her grandmother 
in New York’s Upper West Side 
when she was struck by a falling 
piece of a windowsill. She was 
rushed to the emergency room 
where she died. 

As an editor at online music 
magazine Pitchfork, writing 
was a natural outlet for Jayson 
Greene. “I always wanted to 
write a book,” he said, but he 
didn’t know the first one would 
be so personal. What started 
as journal entries turned into 
something more six months after 
Greta’s death. 

“Once More We Saw Stars” is 
a memoir about the aftermath of 
their daughter’s death and the 
experience of coping with grief 
While the death of a young 
child is a dark and difficult jour¬ 
ney to take a reader on, Greene 
says it was important to him that 
the reader felt safe. 

“If I’m going to write a book 
about this, I need it to be bear¬ 
able and readable without being 
false or untrue in some way,” he 
said. 

He took inspiration from 
Paul Kalanithi’s “When Breath 
Becomes Air” and Joan Didion’s 
“The Year of Magical Think¬ 
ing” for their ability to provide a 
“window” into the world of death 
and “tell the truth without sort of 
howling it at you.” 

“I think that there were books 
I opened up where I didn’t feel 
safe with the narrator,” Greene 
said. “I’m stepping into this 
person’s wound rather than into 
their story, and it felt dangerous 
in a way that I was careful to 
avoid.” 

Since the book’s publication 
in May, the couple have been 


the news, they were very aware 
that they were receiving one of 
Greta’s organs and the person 
actually reached out to us to let 
us know that their child was alive 
because of Greta,” Stacy Greene 
said. 

“That was such a closed circle 
in a way that we never would 
have imagined,” Jayson Greene 
said. 

Since the book’s publica¬ 
tion, they say their lives have 
changed, but in many ways, 
they haven’t. On the night of the 
book release, their 3-year-old 
son, Harrison, threw a temper 
tantrum. 

“Before we’re leaving like, you 
know, again, it’s this book about 
our family and the beauty and 
Harrison just throws the world’s 
biggest tantrum,” Greene says 
with a laugh. “And Stacy’s put¬ 
ting on makeup and she looks, 
and he’s screaming, and she’s 
like, ‘Cherish every moment.’” 

The tantrum ended, but 
Greene says that life is “just as 
real as it was before.” 

They still have to juggle with 
school out for the summer, and 
they still make “the same mis¬ 
takes,” like letting Harrison stay 
up too late. 

But what has changed is the 
way they talk about Greta. 

“Before the book published, 
what we had to tell people about 
Greta was something so awful: 
Our daughter died. She died 
meaninglessly and violently in 
an accident. She was 2,” Greene 
said. “And now what I say is, ‘I 
wrote a book about my daughter. 
It’s called ‘Once More We Saw 
Stars.’” 

If readers of his memoir take 
away anything, he hopes that it 
is this: “It’s possible to live your 
life; not just survive, but to live. It 
was possible for us; it is possible.” 

Stacy Greene and her husband, 
Jayson Greene, discuss Jayson’s 
book, “Once More We Saw 
Stars,” a nonfiction narrative of 
grief and acceptance following 
the death of their 2-year-old 
daughter, Greta, at their home 
in Brooklyn, N.Y., in July. 

Bebeto Matthews/AP 


moved by the outpouring of sup¬ 
port from readers. 

“We’ve heard from lots of 
people, particularly people 
who’ve lost children, who’ve 
said, ‘Thank you for articulating 
what it was that I was feeling,’ 
and that’s an incredible thing,” 
Greene said. 

He said the book has also 


provided them with a sense of 
community. 

“I feel like the book has been 
sort of this beautiful extension 
where people have reached out 
that are this extended part of this 
community that we would have 
never otherwise reached,” Stacy 
Greene said. “I’ve been grateful 
that we’ve had these connec¬ 


tions to these readers who are 
fellow bereaved people or people 
who are in some way connected 
to the grief that we experienced.” 

One person they heard from 
after the book release was a par¬ 
ticular surprise — the parent of a 
child who received one of Greta’s 
organs. 

“Because our story was in 



Power of love 

Author Jayson Greene finds community 
with book on young daughter’s death 


After his daughter died, a father turned his pain into a beautiful memoir 


By Heller McAlpin 

Special to The Washington Post 

Four years ago, a horrible accident shook my Upper 
West Side Manhattan neighborhood: A toddler sitting 
with her grandmother on a sidewalk bench was hit on the 
head by masonry that fell from an eighth-floor window¬ 
sill. The injury was fatal. 

Now the little girl’s father, Jayson Greene, has pub¬ 
lished a beautiful memoir, “Once More We Saw Stars,” 
about coping with the loss of his 2-year-old daughter, 
Greta. Needless to say, it’s heartbreaking. I read much of 
it through a blur of tears. But Greene’s book is also heart¬ 
warming, a valuable addition to the literature of grief and 
an answer to the question: How does one survive such a 
devastating tragedy? 

The book’s title, from Dante’s “Inferno,” tips us off that 
Greta’s bereft parents wiU, in the poet’s words, “get back 
up to the shining world.” But “Once More We Saw Stars,” 
an outgrowth of a journal Greene began after the acci¬ 
dent, is a chronological account, which means there’s un¬ 
thinkable pain before the arduous “path toward healing.” 

Like Virgil, Greene makes for a good guide on this 
journey to hell and back. He’s a Brooklyn-based journal¬ 
ist and editor who met his wife, Stacy, a cellist by train¬ 
ing, at the classical-music nonprofit where they both 
worked. After Greta’s birth, Stacy switched tracks to 


become a lactation consultant and 
nutritionist. Their story is not just 
of loss, but of their remarkable 
love, which helps them through 
this tragedy. 

The first section painfully 
reconstructs the immediate 
aftermath of the accident, includ¬ 
ing excruciating hours at their 
daughter’s hospital bedside, sur¬ 
rounded by friends and family. 
Greene writes movingly of his 
traumatized mother-in-law, who 
suffered leg injuries from the 
falling bricks: “her heartbreak is 
so acute it is like the sun — I can’t 
look at it.” 

Aware that his story will reli¬ 
ably elicit shock and tears, Greene at one point bitterly 
calls himself “a rock star of grief” But he also writes 
gorgeously of grief—from its initial “blaze” and ensuing 
“drudgery” to moments of transcendence. During a run 
in the park he had frequented with Greta, Greene writes 
about sensing her — and her loss: “Grief at its peak has a 
terrible beauty to it, a blinding fission of every emotion. 
The world is charged with significance, with meaning, 
and the world around you, normally so solid and impla¬ 


cable, suddenly looks thin, translucent.” 

At the park, he also begins to sense an “opening” that 
will somehow reconnect him with Greta. He and Stacy 
are forever on the hunt for such openings — partings 
in “the curtain separating us from her spirit.” In the 
absence of ties to any formal religion, they practice yoga 
religiously. The couple heads to the Kripalu Institute in 
Stockbridge, Mass., for a workshop called “From Griev¬ 
ing to Believing,” and attend a local grief group. 

At Kripalu, writer and grief expert David Kessler 
instructs that “a broken heart is an open heart.” Accord¬ 
ingly, Jayson and Stacy open themselves up to sessions 
with a medium — though Greene admits to skepticism: 
“What had our grief made us? Had we joined ranks with 
the suckers, the wide-eyed, the willfully deluded?” 

Greene’s writerly skills are in evidence throughout 
this book. He opens with a lovely memory of the only 
time his daughter dipped her feet in ocean water, shortly 
before her death. Just as deliberately, he holds off for 200 
pages before detailing their last day together, when he 
and Stacy, at their wit’s end with fatigue and desperate 
for a break, dropped off Greta with her grandmother. 
This explains his guilty, posthumous apologies: “I’m so 
sorry, baby girl... your mommy and daddy just needed a 
weekend. If we hadn’t gotten overwhelmed you’d still be 
here. You have no idea how exhausted I would agree to be 
to keep you here.” 
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Once More We 
Saw Stars 


Jayson Greene 
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NEW ON DVD 

“Into the Ashes”: Small-budget films 
can’t blind an audience with dazzling 
special effects or exotic locations. A movie 
like “Into the Ashes” relies heavily on the 
performances and the story. Half of that is 
provided through acting efforts that rise 
above the material, but it’s not enough to 
keep the faulty story from taking the focus. 

Director Aaron Harvey (“The Neighbor”) 
goes down such a familiar plot road that the 
final result lacks anything that makes it a 
memorable excursion. 

The acting by Luke Grimes, Frank 
Grille and Robert Taylor is first rate, and 
the lonesome backwoods setting has a way 
of enveloping every scene with a cloak of 
despair. It’s Harvey’s script that creates 
such an uninspired trek. He takes a direct 
approach when looking at the choices a man 
must make when he reaches a crossroads 
that connect his miserable past life with his 
potentially happy future. The story is pre¬ 
dictable to the point of being painful. 



Columbia Pictures 

Tessa Thompson and Chris Hemsworth star 
in “Men in Black: International.” 

“Men in Black: International”: If it 
weren’t for Chris Hemsworth and Tessa 
Thompson, the sequel to the popular series 
starring Will Smith and Tommy Lee Jones 
would be little more than a cheap knockoff. 
Shifting the action to Europe does little 
except to open up the Eiffel Tower as a 
backdrop. 

A lack of interesting story forces Hems¬ 
worth to crank up the charm and Thomp¬ 
son’s storyline about equality for women to 
be pushed heavily. The effort ends up being 
a bland tale of strangers in a strange land. 

“Mary Magdalene”: The film follows 
Mary Magdalene (Rooney Mara) as she 
flees the marriage her family has arranged 
for her, finding a sense of purpose in a radi¬ 
cal new movement led by the charismatic, 
defiant preacher Jesus of Nazareth. Her 
joining Jesus and his followers defied her 
patriarchal society, but her choice gives her 
a spiritual awakening. 

Mara’s performance makes this a deeply 
emotional and moving experience. She gets 
surprisingly strong support from Joaquin 
Phoenix as Jesus. Phoenix plays the role 
both with a deep serenity and passion. 

Also available on DVD: 

“Booksmart”: Best friends and academic 
overachievers (Kaitlyn Dever and Beanie 
Feldstein) realize they’ve missed out on 
pretty much all fun during high school. 

“Ma”: What looks to be a dream situation 
for a teen becomes a nightmare. Octavia 
Spencer stars. 

“Martin Clunes’ Islands of America”: 
Clones goes on a journey around the coast of 
America to discover what life is like on the 
surrounding islands. 

“Scooby-Doo, Where Are You!: The Com¬ 
plete Series Limited Edition 50th Anniver¬ 
sary Mystery Mansion”: Box set includes all 
41 episodes of the original series. 

“Rambo”: The fourth movie in the fran¬ 
chise that’s set 26 years after Rambo made 
his big-screen debut is being released in 4K 
Ultra HD. 

“Canal Street”: When a young man be¬ 
comes the suspect of a mysterious death of a 
classmate, it’s up to his father to defend his 
son in court. 

— Rick Bentley/Tribune News Service 


By Jonathan Landrum Jr. 

Associated Press 

R obin Thede knew plenty of 

talented African-American fe¬ 
male comedians, but only a few 
were getting hired on popular 
TV comedy shows such as “Saturday 
Night Live” and “Mad TV.” 

So, Thede decided to create her own 
show featuring some of the industry’s 
funniest black women. The comic- 
writer-producer-actress is breaking new 
ground with her HBO comedy series “A 
Black Lady Sketch Show,” which airs 
Friday nights. 

The six-episode series offers sketches 
written and performed by an all-black 
female cast. It stars Thede, Ashley Ni¬ 
cole Black, Gabrielle Dennis and Quinta 
Brunson. Guests, mostly black women, 
include Angela Bassett, Kelly Rowland, 
Marsai Martin, Lena Waithe, Patti La- 
Belle and Natasha Rothwell. 

“It’s a culmination of a lifelong pas¬ 
sion for sketch,” said Thede, a co-pro¬ 
ducer of the series with Issa Rae, who 
also makes an appearance. “When 
black women do get on sketch shows, 
we really stand out. But there are only a 
handful of black women who have ever 
been on sketch shows. Why not stack the 
deck and put them on all at once on one 
show?” 

Between each sketch, the four ladies 
huddle up inside an apartment after a 
mysterious apocalypse wiped out the 
rest of civilization. The cast plays more 
than 100 different characters in sketches 
exploring a variety of comedic story 
lines. There’s an invisible plus-size black 
woman spy, for example, and sketches 
about ashy skin and unexpected mar¬ 
riage proposals. 

That variety is the point, Thede said. 

“I wanted to do a show that was chal¬ 
lenging the views of black women in 


comedy for a lot of people and showing 
we can do anything. We can play men, 
women, aliens or whatever we want. It’s 
all sorts of genres, styles and characters 
in this show,” she said. “We’ve never 
seen black women like this before.... In 
a way, this show is a love letter to black 
women.” 

^When black women do 
get on sketch shows, we 
really stand out. But there 
are only a handful of black 
women who have ever 
been on sketch shows. 
Why not stack the deck 
and put them on all at 
once on one show? ^ 

Robin Thede 


Thede became the first female, 
African-American head writer of a 
late-night talk show in 2015, with “The 
Nightly Show with Larry Whitmore.” 
She created and executive produced 
BET’S late-night comedy series “The 
Rundown with Robin Thede,” which was 
canceled after one season. 

Shortly after that, Thede pitched the 
idea for “A Black Lady Sketch Show” 
to HBO. She said the network bought 
it “within minutes” after a dinner with 
her, Rae and executives. 

“I never shot a pilot,” she said, add¬ 
ing that the network’s quick approval 
showed “how confident they were in me, 
the idea, and the partnership between 
me and Issa. It’s one of those ideas that 
when people hear it, they go, ‘Yeah, of 
course. Why not?’ It feels like something 
we’ve been missing.” 

Thede said Black, Dennis and 


Brunson were “no-brainer” choices. 
They didn’t audition for the roles, she 
said, because she already knew “what 
they brought to the table.” 

Dennis was a stand-up comedian 
early in her career before she starred in 
Netflix’s Marvel’s “Luke Cage” and as 
Whitney Houston in the BET miniseries 
“The Bobby Brown Story.” 

Black is an actress-comedian who 
won an Emmy Award in 2017 for her 
writing on TBS’ “Full Frontal with 
Samantha Bee.” Brunson was a social- 
media sensation before she starred on 
her own Facebook Watch series, “Quinta 
vs. Everything,” and had recurring roles 
on ABC’s “Single Parents” and CW’s 
“iZombie.” 

Writing for “A Black Lady Sketch 
Show,” Black said, gives her freedom to 
express herself like never before. 

“As an actor, you are beholden to a lot 
of other people’s wishes. You get a script, 
there’s a director, and they have an idea 
of how they’re going to use your body 
to tell a story,” she said. “For me, it just 
was never good because I’m a plus-size 
black woman. No one really wanted to 
tell the story where I’m really happy. 

It was always like, your life is terrible. 
You’re sad. There’s a cake hiding in your 
fridge. That’s every script I read. The 
first time I did sketch, I had a chance 
to write it. For this show, I get to be in 
charge of the entire utterance of how 
I’m being represented.” 

Thede was gratified by rave reviews 
after the first episode. 

“I do everything to leave a legacy,” 
she said. “I feel like this is going to be a 
big part of all our legacies. That will re¬ 
main true whether one person watches 
or 100 million. We hope for the latter. 

But I think this is so revolutionary, 
because now it exists. It’s cinematic. It’s 
beautiful. We feel proud of it.” 



Actress-comedian 
Robin Thede is breaking new 
ground with her HBO comedy 
series “A Black Lady Sketch 
Show.” She is the creator, 
star and executive producer. 

Chris Pizzello, Invision/AP 
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Doctor Alexa 
will see you now 

Your Amazon smart speaker is poised to 
wriggle its way into all things health care 


someone had symptoms, to say, ‘It’s time 
for this to get checked out’?” 

A growing number of clinics, hospitals, 
home health care providers and insurers 
have begun experimenting with products 
using Alexa: 

■ Livongo, a Mountain View, Calif.- 
based startup focused on managing 
chronic diseases, sells an Alexa-connect- 
ed blood glucose monitor that can help 
diabetes patients track their condition. 

■ Home health care provider Liber- 
tana Home Health, based in Sherman 
Oaks, Calif, created an Alexa skill that 
lets elderly or frail residents connect 
with caregivers, set up reminders about 
medications, report their weight and blood 
pressure and schedule appointments. 

■ Cedars-Sinai Medical Center in Los 


By Janet Rae-Dupree 
Kaiser Health News 

mazon has big ambitions for 
its devices. It thinks Alexa, the 
virtual assistant inside its smart 
speaker, could help doctors diag¬ 
nose mental illness, autism, concussions 
and Parkinson’s disease. It even hopes 
Alexa will detect when you’re having a 
heart attack. 

At present, Alexa can perform a hand¬ 
ful of health care-related tasks: “She” 
can track blood glucose levels, describe 
symptoms, access post-surgical care 
instructions, monitor home prescription 
deliveries and make same-day appoint¬ 
ments at the nearest urgent care center. 

Amazon has partnered with numerous 
health care companies to let consumers 
and employees use Alexa for health care 
purposes. Workers at Cigna Corp. can 
manage their health improvement goals 
and earn wellness incentives with Alexa. 
And Alexa helps people who use Omron 
Healthcare’s blood pressure monitor, 
HeartGuide, track their readings. 

But new opportunities are emerging 
since Alexa won permission to use pro¬ 
tected patient health records controlled 
under the U.S. privacy law known as the 
Health Insurance Portability and Ac¬ 
countability Act (HIPAA). 

Before, Alexa had been limited to pro¬ 
viding generic responses about medical 
conditions. Now that it can transmit private 
patient information, Amazon has extended 
its Alexa Skills Kit, the software develop¬ 
ment tools used to add functions. Soon, the 
virtual assistant will be able to send and 
receive individualized patient records, 
allowing health care companies to create 
services for consumers to use at home. 

Amazon’s efforts in this domain are 
important because, with its 100 million 
smart devices in use worldwide, it could 


radically change the way consumers get 
health information and even treatment. 
Analysts expect 55% of U.S. households 
will have smart speakers by 2022. 

Some of Alexa’s new skills depend on 
a little-understood feature of the de¬ 
vices: They listen to every sound around 
them. They have to in order to be ready 
to respond to a request, like “Alexa, how 
many tablespoons in a half-pint?” or “Put 
carrots on the shopping list.” 

University of Washington researchers 
recently published a study in which they 
taught Alexa and two other devices — an 
iPhone 5s and a Samsung Galaxy S4 — to 
listen for so-called agonal breathing, the 
distinct gasping sounds that are an early 
warning sign in about half of all cardiac 
arrests. These devices correctly identi¬ 
fied agonal breathing in 97% of instances, 
while registering a false positive only 
0 .2% of the time. 

Earlier research had shown that a 
machine learning system could recognize 
cardiac arrest during 911 emergency 
calls more accurately and far faster than 


human dispatchers could. 

Amazon, which declined to comment for 
this article, holds a patent on an acoustic 
technology that recognizes and could 
act on significant audio interruptions. 
Combined with patented technology from 
the University of Washington that differ¬ 
entiates coughs and sneezes from other 
background noises, for example, Alexa 
could discern when someone is ill and 
suggest solutions. 

Because Amazon also holds patents 
on monitoring blood fiow and heart rate 
through an Alexa-enabled camera, Alexa 
could send vitals to a doctor’s office before 
you head to your appointment and con¬ 
tinue to monitor your condition after you 
get home. 

“It opens possibilities to deliver care 
at a distance,” said Dr. Sandhya Pruthi, 
lead investigator for several breast cancer 
prevention trials at the Mayo Clinic. 
“Think about people living in small towns 
who aren’t always getting access to care 
and knowing when to get health care,” 
she said. “Could this be an opportunity, if 


Angeles put Amazon devices loaded with 
a plug-in called Aiva into more than 100 
rooms to connect patients with staff and 
to provide hands-free television controls. 
Unlike a static call button, the voice- 
controlled device can tell nurses why a 
patient needs help and can then tell the 
patient the status of their request. 

■ Boston Children’s Hospital, which of¬ 
fered the first Alexa health care software 
with an educational tool called Kids MD, 
now uses Alexa to share post-surgical 
recovery data between a patient’s home 
and the hospital. 

Medical technology companies are ex¬ 
cited by the possibilities offered by Alexa 
and similar technologies for an aging pop¬ 
ulation. A wearable device could transmit 
information about falls or an uneven gait. 
Alexa could potentially combat loneliness. 
It is learning how to make conversation. 

“Alexa can couple a practical interac¬ 
tion around health care with an interac¬ 
tion that can engage the patient, even 
delight the patient,” said elder care advo¬ 
cate Laurie Orlov. 
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When kids just 
dori^ WcRina go 

Here's what parents can do 
if morning jitters become 
refusal to attend school 


iStock 

I’ve had parents say, ‘He seems so 


By Cindy Dampier 

Chicago Tribune 

O n the list of top 10 com¬ 
plaints parents have to 
listen to, “I don’t want to go 
to school today” probably 
ranks right up there with “He’s bug¬ 
ging me” and “I just want to text my 
friends!” 

The difference, it turns out, is 
that reluctance to go to school is a 
gripe that should ping your parental 
radar. 

Research and anecdotal accounts 
from child psychology experts have 
shown that anxiety among kids is on 
the rise, and with that rise has come 
an increased awareness and diagno¬ 
sis of school anxiety. And, in some 
cases, that anxiety results in school 
refusal — a repeated avoidance of 
or outright refusal to go to school. 

School anxiety and refusal 
have been around for a long time, 
says Dean McKay, a professor of 
psychology at Fordham University, 
“but I think the reasons for kids 
experiencing school anxiety and 
exhibiting school refusal have been 
changing. It used to be and still 
is the case for many children that 
they have difficulty separating from 
their parents, classic separation 
anxiety was a driving force. But 
there are other factors today.” 

Those include increasingly 
competitive school environments. 
“There are many reasons that 
anxiety among children is on the 
rise,” says Christopher Kearney, 
director of the University of Nevada 
Las Vegas Child School Refusal and 
Anxiety Disorders Clinic, “includ¬ 
ing that they are responding to the 
very fast-paced school environ¬ 
ment and they’re clearly struggling 
with that.” Yet the causes of school 
refusal and anxiety are complex, 
Kearney says, and though school re¬ 
fusal is a psychological, not behav¬ 
ioral, problem, kids who refuse to go 
to school can have some behavioral 
issues. 

“These are messy cases,” he 
says. Which is why it’s important 
for parents to remember that school 
refusal is an issue that needs to be 
unraveled with care. Here’s how to 
start that process. 

Check for real issues 

“First, you want to rule out any 
real school-based threats,” says Ke¬ 
arney. Is there bullying going on? Is 
there building anxiety for academic 
reasons? 

“You want to ask who your child 
is sitting with at lunch, how she’s 
socializing with other kids, listen to 
what she’s describing,” says McKay. 
“You said you had a stomach ache, 
but what assignments were due on 
that day?” Bullying or serious aca¬ 
demic issues need to be dealt with 
immediately. 

Impose a two-week rule 

Occasional reluctance to go to 
school is perfectly normal, espe¬ 
cially around times of transition at 
school or home. If your child starts 
asking to stay home from school, try 
to be firm and keep them going for a 
couple weeks, then reassess. 

“In many cases, if they don’t 
want to go to school they’ll sort of 
self-correct in a couple of weeks 
if parents draw a firm line on it,” 
says Kearney. “But in other kids, 
the problem persists and grows into 
something more, and if it’s inter¬ 
fering in their daily life functions, 
that’s when you need to seek some 
sort of psychological help.” 


Nail the morning routine 

Morning is the moment when 
school refusal is most visceral. “A 
lot of parents are just confused 
about what to do,” says Kearney. 
“The child is crying a lot, they want 
to stay home from school, and it’s 
a natural parental response to just 
rescue your child. So some parents 
allow it for a little while, just to see 
what will happen, but that’s also 
when sometimes it can become 
more set in stone. For families, it’s a 
really tough call.” 

Go with your gut, he says, but he 
recommends trying to keep your 
child going to school and in the 
school building, even if they need 
to sit in the nurse’s or counselor’s 
office during part of the day to 
take a break from the classroom. 
Let teachers and counselors know 
what’s going on, and keep your 
morning routine regular and regi¬ 
mented — a steady routine can be 
reassuring and help get your child 
out the door. 

Keep a log 

School refusal is a recurring 
behavior; if you’re concerned about 
your child’s emotional health, be 
sure to track his school absences. 


anxious,”’ says McKay, “and when 
you ask more specifically about 
absenteeism, they don’t have a clear 
picture. Maybe a kid is missing 
school on average once every other 
week — that’s a lot. And that’s some¬ 
thing that’s easy for parents to lose 
sight of, but it’s a warning sign that 
something is amiss.” 

Treat underlying anxiety 

Staying away from something 
that causes anxiety is a natural 
response, says McKay. “We’re 
programmed to avoid that feeling, 
because historically, anxiety was 
an important warning, a signal of 
danger.” Avoidance of school is 
that same response, attached to an 
everyday situation. McKay recom¬ 
mends cognitive behavioral therapy 
as a treatment approach that helps 
kids retrain their thinking to inter¬ 
rupt anxious thought patterns and 
behaviors. Cognitive therapy is 
now widely viewed as more effec¬ 
tive for anxiety than traditional 
talk therapy, and for patients who 
stay engaged in their treatment and 
practice the exercises therapists 
prescribe, “the course of treatment 
for some cases can be fairly short,” 
McKay says. 


THE MEAT AND 
POTATOES OF LIFE 

Lisa Smith Moiinari 



Only the essentials 
for college survival 

^ ^ i^om! Where did you put the cups for 

• • 1% /I my smoothie maker?!” my daughter, 

I I Anna, yelled from our basement last 
w ^^week while packing for her last year 
of college. An artsy fashion design m^or who considers 
orderliness boring, Anna was infamous in our family for 
losing things and accusing others of taking them. 

To help Anna avoid the college moving day fiascos of 
years past, I had advised her to place her belongings in 
our dining room where they could be sorted, then taken 
out to the car. The plastic tubs she’d lugged up from our 
basement contained the jumble of things Anna felt were 
“key and essential” for the apartment she would share 
with three of her fashion design m^or girlfriends. 

Many of the items thrown haphazardly into the tubs 
were a good sign. The laptop, printer and tangle of charg¬ 
ing cords conjured visions of late nights studying to get 
good grades. The desk caddy packed to the gills with pen¬ 
cils, charcoals, scissors, brushes and tempura paint cakes 
would surely spur creativity. The mismatched plates, 
cups, bowls, cutlery, pots and pans were a comforting 
indication that Anna might not go broke buying takeout. 
Though I suspected that the toilet bowl brush might never 
see any action, I was pleased that, at the very least, Anna 
wanted the impression of cleanliness. The Keurig, while a 
bit extravagant for a college student, would enable Anna 
to rise early and get the worm. 

However, other items gave me an uncomfortable pause. 

I had suspected that the smoothie maker was merely a 
parent-appropriate way to describe a margarita blender. 
But the humongous four-gallon jar with a spigot affixed 
to the bottom was surely not for lemonade. Anna might be 
21, but my eye still twitched when I saw the bottle of rum 
she packed between her bed linens. 

Two large stuffed suitcases, three garbage bags burst¬ 
ing with hanging clothes and two sets of plastic draw¬ 
ers filled with accessories seemed excessive even for a 
fashion design m^or, and had me wondering why she 
needed anything other than comfy sweats for studying 
in the library. The bins filled to the top with makeup, nail 
polish, hair accessories and fiat irons were enough to set 
up a small beauty salon. The strings of lights, electronic 
neon lips and tub full of costumes such as wigs, hats, 
fiower leis, leather pants, feather boas, hip-high cowboy 
boots and a metallic spandex catsuit made me wonder if 
Anna was going into the nightclub business. 

Somehow we forced it all into the car, and drove the 
six hours to her new apartment at Syracuse University. 

I helped Anna hump the boxes, bins and suitcases up to 
the seventh fioor apartment where she would spend her 
senior year, but after two trips up together, Anna took 
pity on her middle-aged mom and ordered me to unpack 
while she brought the rest up alone. 

I stationed myself in her bedroom, where I set about 
hanging up the clothing and accessories from the suit¬ 
cases and garbage bags. The shoes Anna chose to bring 
were definitely not conducive to walking to class — lime 
green alligator pumps, orange booties with Incite heels, 
silver metallic combat boots, and snakeskin high heels 
with straps that wrapped up to the knee. And other than a 
few sorority sweatshirts, the garments included an inor¬ 
dinate number of clubbing outfits — holographic pants, a 
pleather crop top, a faux snakeskin vest, an animal print 
miniskirt and many dresses fashioned out of less than a 
yard of fabric. 

After unpacking Anna’s belongings, we made the 
obligatory annual trip to the nearest Target for “just a 
few things” to fill the gaps. Conveniently, Anna had made 
a list of the most “necessary” supplies: Sweet potato 
gnocchi, cashew pesto, goat cheese crumbles, arugula, 
Greek yogurt, quinoa, garbanzo beans. Kind bars, gluten- 
free bread, almond milk, a 48 pack of coffee pods and a 
twelve-pack of spiked seltzer. 

Target didn’t have the goat cheese crumbles on Anna’s 
list, but as I made the six-hour drive back home, I sus¬ 
pected that my daughter’s resourcefulness would ensure 
that she would survive her senior year of college just fine. 

Read more of Lisa Smith Molinari’s columns at: 

themeatandpotatoesoflife.com 

Email: meatandpotatoesoflifedJgooglemail.com 
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NEW YORK TIMES CROSSWORD 


“HOW’S TRICKS?” 

BY MATT GINSBERG / EDITED BY WILL SHORTZ 


Matt Ginsberg is a computer scientist and co-founder of Connected Signals, a technology company in Eugene, Ore. He received his 



Cros 

ACROSS 

1 Literally, “commander” 
5 Sights at Zion National 
Park 

10 Didn’t sink, say 
14 Miles away 
18 Where to find big 
bucks? 

20 Jack who co-starred 

with Charlie Chaplin 
in “The Great 
Dictator” 

21 Tepid greeting 

22 Title film villain 

whose first name is 

23 When you can ice 

skate outside? 

25 Poker player in the 
Old West after being 
caught with a card 
up his sleeve? 

27 Checks’ counterparts 

28 Lamb offering 

30 “Whew baby!” 

31 “The Wizard of Oz” 

co-star 

32 “Let’s shake on it” 

33 Edwin with the 1970 

#1 hit “War” 

34 Fling 
37 Not for 

39 Language in which 
“dd” and “ff ’ are 
treated as single 
letters of the 
alphabet 


42 Interprets 

45 _glance 

46 Like the motion of the 

47 Curse 

49 One going for big 

bucks? 

50 Bad pun? 

53 French greeting 

54 Pea picker-upper 

55 _bottle 

(topological 

curiosity) 

56 Site of one of the 12 

labors of Hercules 
58 Manual part of an 
early printing press? 
60 Cellar problem 
62 Work with planes, 
maybe 

64 Typically 

65 “Westworld” airer 

66 “The_of Christ” 

(classic work in 
Florence’s Uffizi 
Gallery) 

68 Dull-witted sloth in 

“Ice Age” 

69 Profession since the 

Bronze Age 

72 Leo, for example 

73 Jerry, to Tom, in 

cartoons 

77 Need for parents who 
weren’t expecting 

79 One-named singer 
with the catchphrase 
“cuchi-cuchi” 

81 Like some riyals 

82 Barristers’ wear 

83 Surfer wannabe 
85 Rookeries? 

87 Singer Grande, to fans 

88 Portuguese wine 


90 “_, Macduff” 

(phrase from 
Shakespeare) 

91 Consumes 

92 City that becomes 

another city if you 
change both its 
vowels to A’s 

94 Perfume part 

95 Japanese noodle 

96 Suspiciously 

flattering, say 

97 Emulated an 

Argonaut 
99 “Stat” 

101 Red letters? 

103 Like a sonnet, in a 

105 Chronicler of Troy 
107 Emmy-nominated 
actor for 
“Westworld” 
IHToothpaste aisle? 

113 Illusionist’s phrase 
illustrated by seven 
Across answers in 
this puzzle? 
H5Informal negation 
116 Pout 
117Wan 

118 Famed orange 
troublemaker 

119 D.C. nine 

120 Brings up, say 

121 _of all 

122 Location of Cassius, 
who “has a lean and 
hungry look” 

DOWN 

1 Steed for a sheik 

3 Rustic poem 

4 Bad news from Detroit 



5 Queen Margrethe II, 

e.g.? 

6 Din-din 

7 It’s apres “apres” 

8 Grammy-winning 

songwriter Mann 

9 School boards? 

10 Many a mixer 

11 Fare for Little Miss 

Muffet 

12 Nice crossword 

experience 

13 Thick (of) 

14 Stick 

15 Arrangement in which 

you buy three tires 
but get a whole set? 

16 Anecdotal collections 

17 Retirement account 

option, informally 
19 “Game of Thrones” 
actress Chaplin 
24 Foreign-language 

26 Astrologist’s 
reference 
29 Tons 

32 Pickle 

33 “Dunno” gestures 

34 Warmongers 

35 Of use 

36 Mumbai royal 

38 Opinion, informally 

40 Ballerina’s cabriole, 

e.g. 

41 Peace, in the Mideast 

43 Poet who wrote “To 

His Mistress Going 
to Bed” 

44 Run for, as office 
46 Not ridiculous, as an 

argument 

48 Order before “Fall 
out!” 


510 0 0 
52 Gleans 

54 P.M. who took office 
in 2015 

57 Brain area, jocularly 
59 Ivy League 

newspaper name 
61 Trick question 
63 It’s hard to hit 

66 Big-circulation 

magazine originally 
titled So You’re 
Going to Be Married 

67 Get all tangled 


69 Feature destroyed in 

the 2019 Notre Dame 
fire 

70 Visit to baby Jesus? 

71 Gradually diminished 

73 Illusionist’s phrase 

illustrated by three 
Down answers in 
this puzzle? 

74 _bar 

75 Perfect 

76 Actress Spacek 

77 Big smack 

78 Lure 
80 Pike 


84 An alarm may 
interrupt it 
86 Where Tokyo is 

88 Scout’s honor 

89 Perennial London 

football powerhouse 
93 Some inexpensive 

96 Model of the solar 
system 

98 PayPal money and 
the like 
100 Stood 
102 Onetime MS. 
accompanier 


103 Volunteer’s words 

104 Donizetti’s “Pour 
mon ame,” e.g. 

105 Lead 

106 Symbols of might 

107 Blinkers 

108 Major city bisected 
by 1-80 

109 Opposite of “Too rich 
for my blood” 

110 Farmer’s purchase 

112 French way 

114 “Huh?” 


GUNSTON STREET 


RESULTS FOR ABOVE PUZZLE 





The story of the U.S. military's role 
in Afghanistan, as seen through 
the eyes of Stars and Stripes 
journalists covering America's 
longest war. 

Only $14.99 with Free Shipping 


ORDER NOW at www.stripesstore.coiTi 
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Metal’s 

get-cute 

moment 

Japanese trio challenging 
boundaries of music genre 

By Jordan-Marie Smith 

The Washington Post 

Babymetal is dark, heavy, and ... undeni¬ 
ably cute? Those descriptors don’t seem like 
they would work together, but when it comes 
to this Japanese trio’s music, they do. 

The concept is kind of out there: The band 
is made up of three young women who dress 
in kawaii, or cute, schoolgirl outfits. But they 
don’t play instruments — they sing, dance 
and make movements in front of a set of older 
musicians who are often shrouded in dark¬ 
ness behind them. 

Their sound is raw and infectious, ac¬ 
companied by the soft voices of original 
bandmates Suzuka “Su-metal” Nakamoto, 
21, and Moa “Moametal” Kikuchi, 20. They 
sing about things like wanting chocolate 
— their 2014 song “Gimme Chocolate!!” put 
Babymetal on the map and has more than 
100 million views on YouTube. The band 
toured with Lady Gaga in 2014, and its sec¬ 
ond album, “Metal Resistance,” debuted at 
No. 39 on the Billboard charts in the United 
States in 2016. 

Babymetal’s entire aesthetic does what it’s 
supposed to, which is surprise. Few would 
think to put the delicate sound of teen girls 
singing with brash and thrashing guitars 
and drums together, but one talent agency. 
Amuse, did in 2010. Babymetal doesn’t shy 
away from the fact that they came together 
not because of Su-metal or Maometal’s love 


for the genre, but for their desire to get into 
the heavily orchestrated Japanese pop world. 
In Japan, there are talent agencies that will 
audition young women and men to be a part 
of a concept group (the most famous of these 
types of groups is BTS from South Korea). 

But even though Babymetal is manufac¬ 
tured, in a way, that hasn’t stopped it from 
gaining dedicated fans, including some 
from Anthrax and Metallica. Rob Zombie 
has come out in support of Babymetal after 
fans derided him for posting a photo with the 
group. This made it seem a bit more accept¬ 
able to like a metal set that throws up a sym¬ 
bol for their mythical muse — a fox — rather 
than devil horns. 


“I would describe our concerts as pretty 
intense,” Nakamoto said via email. “During 
our performances, fans mosh and create a 
wall of death and it’s (altogether) intense in 
a positive way.” She added, “One thing that 
brings everyone together are the lyrics. Even 
if the people singing don’t know the Japanese 
words, they still sing along.” 

Babymetal also has its critics. For years, 
metalheads on forums have said that the 
band’s shtick is a gimmick and is purely for 
profit. But in 2017, Korn’s frontman Jonathan 
Davis stood up for the band and called them 
“entertaining as hell.” Korn guitarist Brian 
Welch even joined Babymetal onstage at one 
show as a backing instrumentalist. 


NBC’s Lester Holt spends 
2 nights in prison for TV 

Lester Holt laughed when his colleagues pro¬ 
posed that he spend a couple of nights locked up 
in the Louisiana State Penitentiary for an NBC 
News report on criminal justice reform. 

“At first, I was like, ‘it’s dangerous,”’ Holt said. 
“This is one of the most notorious prisons of the 
world, and you want to lock me up? What about 
safety?” 

It also had the whiff of a stunt that could over¬ 
shadow serious intentions. Instead, the sober¬ 
ing trip frames Friday’s “Dateline NBC” report 
about 1990s-era “tough on crime” legislation and 
what it has meant for society today. 

For two nights. Holt slept in a cell in the prison’s 
death row, alongside prisoners who were locked 
inside except for an hour a day of recreation in 
the prison yard. The man in the cell next to him 
hadn’t been outside in four years. 

“The only time I did feel perfectly safe was in¬ 
side my cell with the door locked,” Holt said. 

He felt far less safe riding in an open-air ve¬ 
hicle, with convicted murderers, to a work as¬ 
signment picking carrots. For a black journalist, 
it was hard to escape the symbolism of working 
in a field with mostly black inmates, as white cor¬ 
rections officers on horseback watched them. 

The number of older people he saw in prison 
was particularly striking to Holt. The show fol¬ 
lows two longtime inmates as they find whether 
or not they will be paroled. He also spoke with 
a terminally ill prisoner who died before NBC’s 
special could be aired. 



Richard Drew/AP 


NBC news anchor Lester Holt spent two 
nights in a Louisiana prison for a “Dateline 
NBC” episode about criminal justice reform. 

“Intellectually I understood that there would 
be guys who are old,” he said. “But when you see 
guys in their 70s and 80s, it kind of raises the idea 
of why are they still here? Obviously, they com¬ 
mitted a horrible crime when they were younger. 
Is prison supposed to be a punishment? Rehabili¬ 
tation? Making us safer? In Louisiana, they de¬ 
cided it wasn’t making them safer.” 

He spoke to a prisoner, about age 21, who faced 
spending the rest of his life in prison. 

“It taught me a lot about our abilities as human 
beings to adapt,” Holt said, “because you look at 
it and think there’s no way I could do that with¬ 
out going crazy. But people figure it out. Prison 
is its own society and people figure out their own 
role.” 

From The Associated Press 


Johansson stands by 
Allen: 1 believe him’ 

Scarlett Johansson says she’s 
standing by Woody Allen be¬ 
cause, “I believe him.” 

Much of Hol¬ 
lywood has 
distanced itself 
from the film¬ 
maker since 
the #MeToo 
movement 
prompted a re¬ 
examination 
of child sex¬ 
ual abuse al¬ 
legations from his now-grown 
daughter, Dylan. Michael Caine, 
Timothee Chalamet and Greta 
Gerwig are among the actors 
who have publicly expressed re¬ 
gret over working with him. 

“I love Woody,” Johansson told 
The Hollywood Reporter in an 
interview released on Wednes¬ 
day. “I believe him, and I would 
work with him anytime.” 

Allen helped boost Johans¬ 
son to the A-list. He directed her 
in “Match Point,” “Scoop” and 
“Vicky Cristina Barcelona.” She 
said she has spoken to Allen about 
the accusations and he maintains 
his innocence. He has never been 
criminally charged. 

From The Associated Press 
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Feds: Man sold rapper 
Mac Miller counterfeit 
drugs before overdose 

A Los Angeles man was arrest¬ 
ed Wednesday on charges that 
he sold counterfeit opioid pills to 
Mac Miller two days before the 
rapper died of an overdose. 

A Drug Enforcement Agency 
affidavit unsealed after the arrest 
of Cameron James Pettit alleges 
that Miller asked him for oxyco¬ 
done and other drugs, but on Sept. 
5, 2018, Pettit gave Miller coun¬ 
terfeit oxycodone pills laced with 
the powerful opioid fentanyl. 

Pettit, 28, appeared in court 
Wednesday but did not enter a 
plea. A judge ordered him held 
without bail and appointed him a 
public defender. 

Miller, 26, who was known to 
many as Ariana Grande’s ex-boy¬ 
friend but was a respected rap¬ 
per in his own right, was found 
dead by his assistant at his San 
Fernando Valley home on Sept. 
7, 2018. An autopsy found that 
Miller died from an accidental 
overdose, via a combination of 
fentanyl, cocaine and alcohol. 

Authorities found drugs they 
believe were from Pettit in Mill¬ 
er’s home, and evidence that 
Miller had crushed and sniffed 
oxycodone provided by Pettit. 

Pettit has only been charged 
with providing the drugs, how¬ 
ever, and not with having a direct 
role in Miller’s death. 

‘Crazy Rich Asians’ 
writer leaving sequel 

A female screenwriter for 
the popular film “Crazy Rich 
Asians” has left the Warner Bros, 
sequel over what she alleges was 
a pay disparity with a white male 
counterpart. 

Adele Lim, a veteran television 
writer who helped to bring Singa¬ 
porean author Kevin Kwan’s book 
to life last year, said in a Hol¬ 
lywood Reporter story Tuesday 
that she was offered significantly 
less than co-screenwriter Peter 
Chiarelli to work on the sequel to 
“Crazy Rich Asians,” a blockbust¬ 
er hit that was lauded for bring¬ 
ing Asian American narratives 
to a mainstream audience and 
boosting the profile of underrep¬ 
resented Asian American actors 
in Hollywood. 

Other news 

■ Erik Larson’s next book, 
“The Splendid and the Vile: A 
Saga of Churchill, Family, and 
Defiance During the Blitz,” is set 
during the Nazi bombing of Lon¬ 
don in 1940-41. It is due to be re¬ 
leased in March. 

■ Author James Patterson and 
Scholastic Book Club announced 
Thursday that 4,500 teachers 
are the latest to receive grants 
through the Patterson Partner¬ 
ship, which promotes literary and 
education. 

■ LaShawn Daniels, a Gram¬ 
my Award-winning songwriter 
who penned songs for Beyonce, 
Whitney Houston and Lady Gaga 
has died. He was 41. Daniels’ 
wife, April, said her husband died 
in a car accident Tuesday in South 
Carolina. He earned a Grammy in 
2001 for his songwriting work on 
Destiny Child’s “Say My Name.” 
From wire services 
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OPINION _ 

Trump should reject envoy’s Taliban deal 


By Eli Lake 

Bloomberg Opinion 

T he best that can be said of the 
peace deal nearly completed be¬ 
tween the U.S. and the Taliban is 
that it allows President Donald 
Trump to begin pulling American troops 
out of Afghanistan before the 2020 election. 
That’s not nearly enough to merit approval 
— not just because the agreement proves 
the promise to be empty, but also because 
it is a foolish promise in the first place. 

As U.S. special envoy Zalmay Khalilzad 
this week told the Afghan Tolo News, the 
proposed agreement would require the 
U.S. to withdraw forces from five bases in 
Afghanistan over the next 135 days. One se¬ 
nior U.S. official predicted to me last week 
that the headline for the deal would be, 
“America Agrees to Leave Afghanistan.” 

There’s a catch, though. In practice, ac¬ 
cording to the official, the agreement will 
not really require America to leave Af¬ 
ghanistan. The withdrawal will be based 
on conditions spelled out in an annex 
— conditions that the Taliban is almost 
certainly not going to meet, such as ending 
attacks on civilians or severing its ties with 
al-Qaida. In reality, the senior official told 
me, “We will have the option to stop the 
withdrawal when we want.” There could 
be as many as 9,000 U.S. forces in Afghani¬ 
stan throughout next year, according to the 
official, down from the current 14,000. 

In a sense, then, this agreement to end 
a war is actually a diplomatic mechanism 
that gives the president the option to con¬ 
tinue fighting it. And the U.S. did win some 


concessions for agreeing, in principle, to 
leave. The Taliban would agree not to di¬ 
rectly attack U.S. forces during the with¬ 
drawal phase, for example, allowing the 
U.S. to withdraw from strategic positions 
without the risk of the Taliban overrunning 
the Afghan army that will stay behind. 

Khalilzad also said the U.S. would not ac¬ 
cept the Taliban position that Afghanistan 
should be ruled according to Islamic law. 
The peace agreement compels the Taliban 
to meet with representatives of the elected 
government in Kabul, he said, which it still 
does not recognize. The senior official told 
me that the Taliban have already agreed to 
a delegation for those talks and that Ger¬ 
many and Norway have agreed to mediate 
them. 

So what’s not to like? Remember also 
that the withdrawal would be conditions- 
based, giving Trump a chance to appear to 
be ending America’s longest war without 
fully abandoning the elected government 
in Kabul or risking the return of Afghani¬ 
stan into the safe haven for terrorists. 

The main flaw of the deal — and it’s a 
fatal one — is its counterparty. This agree¬ 
ment would elevate and legitimize the Tal¬ 
iban. It’s important to remember exactly 
who America’s prospective peace partner 
really is. Consider the position taken by Tal¬ 
iban spokesman Zabihullah Mujahid after 
his group took credit for a suicide bombing 
this week against an international com¬ 
pound in Kabul that killed at least 16 and 
injured more than 100 Afghans. According 
to The Associated Press, while Mujahid 
“acknowledged there should be less harm 
to civilians, he said they shouldn’t live near 


such an important foreign compound.” 

That is not the attitude of a peacemaker. 
They are the views of a fanatic speaking 
on behalf of an organization committed to 
murder. The question for Trump is why he 
would bother to sign any agreement at all 
with a group that blames civilians for liv¬ 
ing too close to a compound targeted by its 
suicide bombers. 

Husain Haqqani, a former Pakistani am¬ 
bassador to Washington and a senior fellow 
at the Hudson Institute, told me that as it 
stands, the deal gives “the Taliban a psy¬ 
chological and narrative advantage with¬ 
out making them give up anything.” The 
Taliban agree only to “reduce violence,” 
not to end it. They do not have to condemn 
al-Qaida; they just have to distance them¬ 
selves from al-Qaida. The Taliban can still 
say they are the Islamic Emirate of Af¬ 
ghanistan and refuse to recognize its elect¬ 
ed government, said Haqqani, who spoke 
based on what has been publicly reported 
about the draft. “So why should there be a 
deal with them?” 

It’s a very good question. If Trump 
wants to order a partial withdrawal of US. 
forces from Afghanistan, he is free to do 
so without saddling the U.S. with a flawed 
agreement that, as members of his admin¬ 
istration acknowledge, has enough caveats 
and loopholes to keep a small force inside 
the country. If Trump wants a full U.S. 
withdrawal from Afghanistan, he should 
have to face the consequences of that di¬ 
sastrous decision — without the fig leaf of 
a deal with the Taliban. 


Eli Lake is a Bloomberg Opinion coiumnist 
covering nationai security and foreign poiicy. 


Democratic field struggles with Trump’s economy 


By Doyle McManus 
Los Angeles Times 

WASHINGTON 
f the economy slides into recession in 
the next 12 months. Democrats will 
be handed a ready path to run against 
President Donald Trump. They’ll 
blame him for the downturn and point to 
his trade war with China, an argument 
supported by many economists. 

Trump, in turn, is faulting others for 
the economy’s hiccups: Federal Reserve 
Chairman Jerome Powell, “badly run and 
weak companies” and — why not? — the 
media. 

The president has reason to worry. His 
latest round of tariffs on imports from 
China covers far more consumer goods 
than before. JPMorgan Chase estimates 
the tariffs could cost an average American 
family as much as $1,000 a year, enough 
that many voters will notice. 

But let’s imagine a more complicated 
picture. Let’s say Trump gets a trade 
deal with China, the tariffs come off and 
the economy putters ahead at its current 
growth rate of about 2% — not a boom, but 
not bad. 

What should the Democrats say then? 

First, of course, they have to avoid 
sounding as if they’re rooting for a reces¬ 
sion — not even a tiny one. It’s bad form 
and bad politics. 

Second, they can change the subject. 
That’s the advice of Lynn Vavreck, a UCLA 
scholar who wrote a landmark study of 
how the economy affects presidential 
campaigns. 

“The most challenging thing in a presi¬ 
dential election is to be the party out of 
power when there’s a strong economy,” 
Vavreck told me. 

In most elections, a robust economy 
means the incumbent party will win — but 
not always. In 1976, Democrat Jimmy 
Carter defeated President Gerald Ford by 
focusing on ethics and honesty in the wake 


of Watergate. In 2000, Republican George 
W. Bush defeated Vice President A1 Gore 
by pledging to “restore honor and dignity 
to the White House” after the sullied presi¬ 
dency of Bill Clinton. The economy was in 
good but not great shape both times, a bit 
like its condition today. 

This time. Democrats could run against 
Trump by focusing on his character and his 
erratic conduct. And they can talk about is¬ 
sues on which voters don’t approve of the 
president’s performance: health care, im¬ 
migration, race relations, gun control. 

The economy hasn’t been some Demo¬ 
crats’ overriding focus this year. Joe Biden 
argues he’s best positioned to defeat Trump 
and “restore the soul of this nation.” Bernie 
Sanders pledges to lead a “political revolu¬ 
tion” and enact “Medicare for all.” Pete 
Buttigieg, who is 37, says it’s time for a new 
generation of leadership. 

But Democrats shouldn’t avoid talking 
about the economy. For decades, economic 
opportunity, financial security and even 
access to education have become more dif¬ 
ficult for most families to achieve. That’s 
the aching, underlying problem of Ameri¬ 
can politics: Building a middle-class life 
seems harder than before. 

All the Democrats have tried to hit those 
themes. They’ve talked about reversing 
Trump’s tax cuts to the wealthy, relieving 
student debt, increasing support for educa¬ 
tion, and other solutions. 

Biden’s approach has been generic and 
relatively moderate. He says he wants to 
“restore the middle class,” but he hasn’t 
added much detail to that. 

“When I’m president, we’re going to 
have a fairer tax code,” he said in Iowa re¬ 
cently. “We’re going to build an economy 
that doesn’t just reward wealth. We’re 
going to build an economy that rewards 
work. We’re going to build an economy that 
works for everyone.” 

Can you name any new policies Biden 
has proposed? Probably not — because 


that’s not what his candidacy is about. It’s 
about restoring the normalcy of the era he 
calls the “Obama-Biden administration.” 

Sanders, by contrast, has recycled his 
sweeping proposals from 2016: Medicare 
for all, free college for all, a federal job 
guarantee for every working-age Ameri¬ 
can — and a political revolution to make it 
all happen. In short, democratic socialism. 

“We will no longer tolerate the greed of 
Wall Street, corporate America and the bil¬ 
lionaire class,” he thundered in Iowa. “We 
will no longer stand idly by and allow three 
people in this country to own more wealth 
than the bottom half of America.” 

Elizabeth Warren was the surprise can¬ 
didate of the summer. After months of re¬ 
lentless campaigning, she rose to a virtual 
tie with Sanders for second place in most 
polls. Some ascribed her rise to her wonky 
refrain of “I have a plan for that.” But I 
think she’s winning attention because she’s 
talking about the political economy in big, 
imaginative ways. 

She’s the only nonsocialist with a simple, 
memorable policy idea: a 2% wealth tax 
(“2 cents,” she says) on households worth 
more than $50 million. It may not be work¬ 
able; it may not even be constitutional. But 
it has the political virtue of being easy to 
understand. And it’s a proposal that encap¬ 
sulates her larger argument: that decades 
of deregulation have created an economy 
that’s lopsided. 

“When you see a government that works 
great for the rich and powerful and is not 
working much for anyone else, that is cor¬ 
ruption pure and simple,” she said Monday 
in New Hampshire. 

This Democratic campaign could come 
down to a race between Biden and Warren: 
old-school restoration against disruptive 
reform. If she wins the nomination, War¬ 
ren’s message on the economy will be one 
of the factors that pushed her to the top. 

boyl'e'McManus is a Washi'ngtFnVdlurFmstTdr the* 

Los Angeles Times and director of the journalism 
program at Georgetown University. 
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OPINION 

What newspapers 
are saying at home 

The following editorial excerpts are se¬ 
lected from a cross section of newspapers 
throughout the United States. The editori¬ 
als are provided by The Associated Press 
and other stateside syndicates. 

Texas governor is ‘tired of the 
dying.’ So what next on guns? 
Houston Chronicle 

Texas leaders who keep going through 
the motions of addressing mass shootings 
in this state without making significant 
changes should be ashamed. 

In the past two years, eight people were 
killed during a domestic dispute by a gun¬ 
man in Plano, 26 killed by a gunman in a 
church in Sutherland Springs, 10 killed by 
a gunman in a Santa Fe school, 22 killed 
by a gunman outside a Walmart in El Paso 
and seven killed Saturday by a gunman 
during a police chase in Odessa. 

“I’m tired of the dying of the people of 
the state of Texas. The status quo is unac¬ 
ceptable,” Gov. Greg Abbott said Sunday. 
But the only specific proposal he made to 
address the violence is to speed up the ex¬ 
ecution of convicted mass murderers. 

Abbott said he was working on a legisla¬ 
tive package to address mass shootings. 

“Expedited executions for mass murder¬ 
ers would be a nice addition,” he tweeted 
Monday, retweeting an article about the 
Department of Justice’s plans to do the 
same. But suggesting that speedier execu¬ 
tions would help prevent future mass mur¬ 
ders is an insult to Texans’ intelligence. 

Texas already metes out capital punish¬ 
ment swifter than most states; on average 
within 11 years here compared with 15 
years nationally. Second, the state cannot 
stop automatic appeals in capital punish¬ 
ment cases, including possible reviews by 
the U.S. Supreme Court, all of which can 
take a decade. 

As for the legislation he says he’s work¬ 
ing on, Abbott knows lawmakers won’t re¬ 
turn to session until 2021. That’s too long, 
and Abbott should know that. And yet, the 
governor so far has refused to call a special 
session. 

Polls show Texans have become more 
receptive to stricter gun laws, with more 
than 60 percent in favor of extending back¬ 
ground checks to gun shows and private 
sales. But the partisan divide is wide, with 
Republicans strongly opposed to almost 
any legislated gun reform, including bans 
on semi-automatic weapons (78 percent) 
and high-capacity magazines (72 percent). 

Do those numbers matter more to the 
Republicans who run this state than the 
73 people who have died in mass shootings 
over the past two years? 

It’s not enough for the politicians to say 
no. If saving lives truly means more to 
them than winning votes, they won’t let the 
Odessa shooting become yet another foot¬ 
note in the long history of gun violence in 
Texas. 

If Abbott is as tired of seeing innocent 
people being shot to death as he says he is, 
he will match his words with action. 

‘Net neutrality’ was ended 
with no harm to internet users 
Chicago Tribune 

The phrase was opaque but vaguely ap¬ 
pealing. Why would anyone want to repeal 
something called “net neutrality”? Neutral 
is inoffensive, right? So when the Federal 
Communications Commission debated 
whether to ditch the policy, many Ameri¬ 
cans joined in the energetic protests. 

Recall how the U.S. Senate Democratic 
caucus warned that “If we don’t save net 
neutrality, you’ll get the internet one word 
at a time.” Sen. Elizabeth Warren said that 
“[t]he repeal of these protections has cor¬ 
porate greed and corruption written all 



Clarence Tabb Jr., Detroit News/AP 


United Auto Workers President Gary Jones, center, whose home was searched by FBI 
agents on Aug. 28 as part of a corruption probe, walks with UAW members during the 
first part of the annual Labor Day parade in Detroit on Monday. 


over it.” Sen. Chuck Schumer predicted 
that without net neutrality, watching base¬ 
ball on a smartphone would mean missing 
every other pitch. 

Net neutrality, a policy imposed by the 
Obama administration’s FCC in 2015, es¬ 
sentially said internet providers should 
make all content available at the same 
speed. Many liberal advocacy groups and 
Democratic officials warned that if the 
Trump administration’s FCC repealed 
net neutrality, cable companies and wire¬ 
less carriers would speed up and improve 
the transmission quality of the websites 
they control while slowing down rival 
data streams. What’s more, the providers 
surely would charge more to guarantee 
high speeds to affluent users while slowing 
down data streams to those who couldn’t 
afford fast service. 

Defenders of net neutrality argued that 
the piping of the internet should be viewed 
as akin to a regulated water or electric util¬ 
ity and maintained as a neutral carrier. 

We wrote in December 2017 that that 
argument would make sense if technol¬ 
ogy had reached maximum progress and 
the main concern, as with an electric com¬ 
pany, is keeping the lights on. In truth, 
though, digital technology is a new, evolv¬ 
ing industry, more like robotics or bitcoins 
than water service. It thrives on market 
competition, consumer choice and, above 
all, unfettered innovation. 

We argued that the policy emphasis 
should be on encouraging scientific and 
commercial discoveries while incorpo¬ 
rating safeguards against exploitation of 
consumers. Our hunch was that rather 
than enticing internet providers to extort 
their customers, this deregulation would 
give private sector companies incentives 
to improve speeds and services. Increased 
competition would be a greater spur to in¬ 
novation than government fiat had been. 

The FCC did vote to nix net neutral¬ 
ity, effective June 2018. A year-plus later, 
broadband download and upload speeds 
have quickened rather than slowed. Inter¬ 
net providers haven’t bifurcated service 
into different speeds for rich and poor 
households. Mobile networks, too, move 
data more swiftly than before. Broadband 
investment in better technology again has 
accelerated. And if baseball fan Chuck 
Schumer has missed a pitch, blame his bat 
speed, not his data speed. 

Companies are competing to increase 
rather than decrease data speeds. And, 
thus far, internet providers haven’t adopt¬ 
ed exploitative service and pricing policies 
that would drive angry customers to rival 
providers in a heartbeat. And if companies 
do take unfair advantage of life after net 
neutrality, the federal deregulation can 
be modified, or reversed by regulators, or 


overridden by Congress. 

America’s web users, then, are back to 
where they were before net neutrality, 
when the internet operated without much 
government interference — and without 
adverse effects. 

Government regulation does have its 
place. But on the internet as in so many 
other realms, consumers’ demands and de¬ 
cisions are the most powerful regulators. 

Federal corruption probe is 
another blow for sagging UAW 
The Wall Street Journal 

Labor Day must have been grim this 
year at the headquarters of the United 
Auto Workers. Federal agents last week 
raided the homes of the union’s president, 
Gary Jones, and a former president. They 
haven’t been criminally charged, but it’s 
an escalation of a probe that has already 
won guilty pleas. 

For years the investigation has focused 
on the UAW’s Fiat Chrysler unit, which 
prosecutors say marinated in a “culture 
of corruption.” Thousands of dollars, pur¬ 
portedly allocated for worker training, 
were instead allegedly misspent on lavish 
parties, steakhouse tabs, gifts such as a 
$2,000 Italian shotgun, and much more. 

Last month former UAW vice presi¬ 
dent Norwood Jewell was sentenced to 15 
months in prison. Last year a former Fiat 
Chrysler vice president who negotiated 
with the UAW, Alphons lacobelli, received 
5 V 2 years. The point of this illegal scheme, 
according to the feds, was to keep union 
leaders “fat, dumb and happy.” 

Now the investigation seems to be ex¬ 
panding. Three weeks ago a retired staffer 
at the union’s General Motors training 
center, Michael Grimes, was accused of 
taking kickbacks on contracts. The court 
documents mention, but do not name, two 
other “senior officials in the UAW GM De¬ 
partment” who were allegedly in on the ac¬ 
tion. Grimes plans to take a plea deal, his 
lawyer told local media, which means he 
may be cooperating with prosecutors. 

After last week’s raids, the union put out 
a statement saying that it is cooperating 
with investigators and that Jones “is deter¬ 
mined to uncover and address any and all 
wrongdoing, wherever it might lead.” 

The news comes at an awkward moment, 
as the UAW is negotiating new contracts 
with the big three American automakers. 
The current terms expire Sept. 14. Employ¬ 
ees at all three companies have already 
voted to authorize strikes if needed. 

The expansion of the federal investiga¬ 
tion to the UAW’s top brass also raises the 
possibility that prosecutors may try to put 
the union under federal oversight. Facing 
a racketeering lawsuit in 1989, the Interna¬ 


tional Brotherhood of Teamsters signed a 
consent degree that involved monitoring of 
its internal affairs. That agreement wasn’t 
terminated until 2015. 

In the light of all this, perhaps it’s no sur¬ 
prise that nonunion auto workers are opt¬ 
ing to stay that way. In June the UAW lost 
its second attempt to organize the Volkswa¬ 
gen AG plant in Chattanooga, Tenn. Two 
years ago Nissan workers in Canton, Miss., 
voted 2,244 to 1,307 to reject the UAW. 

Columbia University’s teaching as¬ 
sistants recently joined the UAW, as did 
card dealers at Caesars Palace. But those 
nontraditional auto workers aren’t enough 
to arrest the UAW’s slide. Membership 
dropped to 396,000 last year, according to 
federal data, down 8% from 2017. Corrup¬ 
tion isn’t a great attraction. 

Ruling allowing some litigation 
against TSA protects travelers 
Los Angeles Times 

In the post-9/11 universe, airline passen¬ 
gers have no choice but to subject them¬ 
selves and their belongings to screening 
by agents of the Transportation Security 
Administration. Sometimes that process 
is intrusive; sometimes it’s even worse 
than that. It is vital that travelers who are 
manhandled or harassed by screeners be 
allowed to seek damages for their mis¬ 
treatment in a lawsuit. 

That would be possible under a wel¬ 
come decision handed down last week by 
a federal appeals court in Philadelphia. 
Reversing a three-judge panel, the U.S. 
3rd Circuit Court of Appeals ruled 9-4 that 
Nadine Pellegrino could pursue a lawsuit 
claiming that TSA officers who searched 
her luggage at the Philadelphia airport in 
2006 had abused their authority. 

Pellegrino says that, during a screening, 
officers spilled the contents of several con¬ 
tainers in her baggage and were so rough 
in handling her belongings that her jew¬ 
elry and eyeglasses were damaged. After 
she told the officers that she would report 
them to a supervisor, two officers claimed 
she struck them. She denies having done 
so. 

As a result of the TSA officers’ allega¬ 
tions, she was arrested and charged by the 
district attorney with 10 crimes, includ¬ 
ing aggravated assault, possession of an 
instrument of a crime (her luggage), and 
making terroristic threats. All the charg¬ 
es were eventually dropped or dismissed, 
and Pellegrino sued the TSA and individ¬ 
ual officers alleging, among other things, 
property damage, false arrest, false im¬ 
prisonment and malicious prosecution. 

Although the federal government gener¬ 
ally is immune to lawsuits, a law called the 
Federal Tort Claims Act allows lawsuits 
for wrongs committed by “investigative 
or law enforcement officers.” But a three- 
judge panel held that TSA officers weren’t 
covered by that exception because it was 
designed to apply only to “criminal law en¬ 
forcement officers.” 

The full 3rd Circuit persuasively reject¬ 
ed that argument. Writing for the major¬ 
ity, Judge Thomas L. Ambro held that TSA 
agents are in fact officers of the United 
States. And he rejected the idea that al¬ 
lowing lawsuits against TSA agents would 
open the door to litigation against fed¬ 
eral employees who conduct “administra¬ 
tive” searches of products or premises for 
health and safety violations. Unlike those 
searches, he said, searches by TSA officers 
“often involve invasive examinations of the 
physical person.” 

Ambro acknowledged that the over¬ 
whelming majority of TSA officers per¬ 
form their jobs professionally “despite far 
more grumbling than appreciation.” But 
those who do abuse their authority must 
be held accountable. Civil suits for dam¬ 
ages can provide justice for victims of mis¬ 
conduct and also act as a deterrent. If, as 
seems likely, the Justice Department ap¬ 
peals this sensible decision, the Supreme 
Court should refuse to reverse it. 
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WHEN SQUIRRELS &URY AND THE ACORNS THEY 
ACORNS,THEY DON'T DIG UP WERE &URIED 
REWENtBER WHERE, BY 50WE OTHER 

SQUIRREL. 
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Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



ACROSS 

1 Label 

4 N.Y. 

Philharmonic, 
for one 

8 Canyon sound 

12 Past 

13 Gilpin of “Frasier” 

14 Campus area 

15 Make the rounds 
at a nightclub 

17 Desire 

18 “Thank U, Next” 
singer Grande 

19 Enjoy Vail 

21 Second-stringer 

22 Excellent 

26 Use a broom 

29 Bumped into 

30 Genetic letters 

31 Mad king of 
theater 

32 Standard 

33 Fall (over) 

34 Hosp. areas 

35 Present location? 

36 Foolish 
Things” 

37 Floor-cleaning 
tool 

39 Espionage org. 

40 College URL 
ender 

41 Diet doctor 
Robert 

45 Irene of “Fame” 

48 Candy on a stick 


50 Blueprint 

51 Wheel bar 

52 Literary 
collection 

53 Engrossed 

54 Flag creator 

55 Speck 

DOWN 

1 “Toodle-oo!” 

2 Petri dish gel 

3 Asian desert 

4 “Let me in!” 

5 Detox center 

6 -Magnon 

7 With-it sort 

8 Furnish with gear 

9 Mangy mutt 

10 Witch 

11 Poetic tribute 
16 Surgical beam 
20 Young fox 


23 Sloth’s home 

24 “A Room of 
— Own” 

25 Ashen 

26 Leisurely 

27 Existed 

28 Right on the map 

29 Upper limit 

32 In vogue 

33 Uniform color 

35 Physique 

36 Championships 

38 Signified 

39 Uses a phone 

42 Apple tablet 

43 Forbidden act 

44 Lovers’ quarrel 

45 EMT’s skill 

46 Carte lead-in 

47 Knock 

49 Kitchen gadget 
brand 


Answer to Previous Puzzle 



9-6 


CRYPTOQUIP 


EFSM V EVGG 
USGZNSQX NVM 


W G V D R S Q 
D W Z G G D V 



TKe ^enteniJe ig. ?>0 of 
playivLg "Uongp Jrum^ while , ^ 

I redite my Veat -poetry. J I g 


COOL & UNUSUAL PUNISHMENT 


GJVU UYQZMB QYDF FJYQ, 
UJ XJY BSR DRYIIJ ZM 
RQVTTZI? 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: WHAT COULD YOU 
CALL PEOPLE WHO VOTE “NO” ON SOMETHING 
IN A LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY? ANTI BODIES. 
Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: E equals W 
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vou mean Eugene Sheffer Crossword 

ICT 1 KNOW _ 



pro Mi- cf 

THE 

NtlRRce&TMiE 
NOU TO A, 
PlfFE-RtKT 
P^K^LU£.L 
mNEK-bt? 


1 hMi Few PVf'ROFtT 

3 HF£, 6off£. FRETTH GOOP... 





Ik 




26 Squirrel’s kin 
28 Singer 

nicknamed “The 
Velvet Fog” 

30 Not ’neath 

31 Lanka lead-in 

33 Sugar suffix 

34 Pub order 

39 Peeling utensil 

41 French 
legislature 

42 Landed 

43 Barrett or Jaffe 
45 Minus 

47 Ice-cream holder 

48 Hastens 

49 California fort 
51 Compete 

53 Dawn goddess 



WHY WOULD vou ) 

( IT TOOK OUT 

celebrate a / 

TORNADO? y 

WhEAAE6S hall 

+ MOPT \ 

aiALKEfZ. 




Kelax, you two. Tm 
YLot takin.^ a naime 
from srnij mart. 




PiatbaKi«s . 

BlZAKKO.COM 

^^019 SiZARKb SriiPlO£ 

radeVook.<ioW Biz.^rroComida 


ACROSS 

1 Dutch bloom 
6 Noah’s landfall 

12 Joker portrayer 
Cesar 

13 Managed 

14 Bring in from 
overseas 

15 eBay customer 

16 0rg. 

17 Telly watcher 

19 Allow 

20 “Got it” 

22 “Exodus” hero 
24 Pouch 
27 Grad 
29 Hollywood 

dashers 

32 Classroom VIP 

35 Not that 

36 Holler 

37 Part of TNT 

38 Vigor 

40 Numbered rds. 

42 Branch 
44 To boot 
46 Canyon sound 
50 Paris art museum 
52 “The Bathers” 
painter 

54 Belly button 
types 

55 Complained 

56 Recipients 
57— Park, 

Colorado 

9-7 CRYPTOQUIP 

AVSPO YGW YVR JWHKPUUPQ 
DW KOPJBRPUX DBHP DW DGP 
RPJWIQ VIXDGBIM RGP 


DOWN 24 Former flier 

1 Brady and Hanks 25 German cry 

2 Diamond 
arbiters 

3 “Madam 
Secretary” 
star Tea — 

4 Sale rack abbr. 

5 Kind of stove 

6 Both (Pref.) 

7 Indian yogurt 
dish 

8 Annex 

9 Stop signal 

10 “Zip-Doo- 

Dah” 

11 Legal wrong 

12 Estuary 
18 News agency 
21 — Paulo, Brazil 
23 Fun and games 

Answer to Previous Puzzle 



^ JWWSPQ; APDDX JUWJSPO. 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip : WHEN A WALLPLASTER 
DELIVERY VAN SPILLS A LOAD DURING RUSH 
HOUR, DO YOU GET STUCCO IN TRAFFIC? 
Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: O equals R 
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Stripes 

SERVICE DIRECTORY 

The Daily Guide to Navigating the European Business Market 



AMERICAN 
DOCTORS & STAFF 


SERVICES OFFERED 

■ family dentistry 

■ periodontal maintenance 

■ root canals i 

■ wisdom teeth surgery | 

■ implant surgery 

■ certified orthodontics 

■ nitrous oxide 






Ramstein Dental Care 

06371 406230 
Poststrasse 1,66877 Ramstein 
Ramsteindental.com 


Wiesbaden Dental Care 

06119 887 2650 
Bahnstrasse 14,65205 Wiesbaden 
Wiesbadendental.com 




Certified American 
Dental Hygienists 
TRICARE Referred Provider R 


Transportation 


VEHICLE 

SHIPPING SERVICES 


• International Shipping 

• Import & Export 

• Inland trucking (U.S. & Europe) 

• Door to door pick-up/delivery service 


• Customs ciearance 

• All Risk Marine Insurance 

• Auto Insurance (Germany only) 


GERMANY 

Phone: +49-(0)6134-2592730 

Toll-free: 0800-CARSHIP (Germany only) 

E-Mail: info@transglobal-loglstlcs.de 

WEB: www.transglobal-logistics.de 


For Further Information Please Contact 

UNITED KINGDOM 
+44(0)1638-515714 


+1-972-602-1670 Ext. 1701 
+1-800-264-8167 (US only) 
lnfo@tgal.us 
www.tgal.us 


For 2nd POV Shipments - Offices/Agencies near Military Installations 



» JUi* 


Transportation 


Ship Cars and Containers to and from the USA 


0-522-6274 or 800-WSA-SHIP (972-7447) 

infoiaworldwide-ship.de 

www.worldwide-ship.de 


Transportation 


Vehicle Transpert 

We can help 


We move your world 

Contact: Mr. Heiko Twachtmann 


Off Duty? 
Amuse Yourself! 


Concerts, events, TV, 
movies, music, video games, 
celebrity antics... 

Get entertained with... 

STARSOSTRIPES. 



Never miss a Stars and Stripes. 

We report on issues that affect you the most, 
covering military news from 
Capitol Hill to Europe, Pacific, the 
Middle East and the Pentagon. 

No one covers the bases the way we do. 
Wherever you need us, however you read us: 
Stars and Stripes is always for you. 


STARSIQISTRIPES. 

In print • Online at stripes.com • Mobilefor Android, iPhone & iPad 


Be the one who really knows what’s going on! 
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FREE AD Guidelines: 


• Ads may contain up to 32 words. All Ads 
must contain price and contact information. 
No websites will be accepted in Free ads. 


STARSI^STRIPES; 


CLASSIFIED 





Advertising. 


Kristi Kimmel kimmel.kristi@stripes.com 
-t-49(0)631-3615-9013 DSN 314.583.9013 

Circulation 

Van Rowell rowell.van@stripes.com 
-1-49(0)631.3615.9111 DSN 314.583.9111 

Reader Letters 

letters@stripes.coni 



Go to stripes.com to place your free ad. Sell fast/ Buy fast 


When you see this 
camera icon go to stripes.com 
to view the uploaded photo. 


ClassifiedsI 


- information on Commercial Rates: CIV: 0631-3615-9012 or DSN: 583-9012 


Announcements 040 


SCAM 

FADS 


Be aware ofthecomr 


I Vehicle buyers wanting to 
buy sight unseen and hav 
the vehicle shipped 


Automotive 


SELLER BEWARE 


Individuals placing 
classified advertising 
should use discretion in 
concluding the sale of their 
property. Not all potential 
buyers are reputable or 
honest. Stars and Stripes 
suggests that you take 
precautions to ensure that 
potential buyers are 
reputable and will be able 
to fulfill the terms of the 
sale. Stars and Stripes is not 
liable for the contractual 
relationship between 


Autos for Sale 
■ Germany 


House Furnished 876 


TLATLFTDY Spacious 

updated apartment in the KMC 
3B,1.5Ba Close to US Bases & 
Autobahn $0 out of pocket 
All inclusive. 

Call Melli+49 173 564 2682 


Want a better picture? 


You’ll get one - just by reading Stars and Stripes I 

military news coverage. STARSlQfSTRIPES. 

In print • Online at stripes.com • Mobile for Android, iPhone & iPad I 



Want a better picture? 


You’ll get one - just by reading 
Stars and Stripes military news coverage. 

In print • Online at stripes.com • Mobile for Android, iPhone & iPad 
No one covers the bases the way we do. 


Stripes.com supplies constant updates, on news of interest — including reports from our overseas military bases in Europe, Pacific, Southwest Asia 
and the Mideast, and coverage of the Pentagon and Capitol Hill. Also available on mobile apps for iPhone and Android and in a Tablet Edition for iPad. 

STARSK^STRIPES. 

Mobile • Online • Print 


STAR.SWaSTRIPES. 

To advertise in the next Relocation Guide, reach out to Michael Davidson at davidson.michael@stripes.com or call 202-886- 



KlULOCATIXG TD 
HAMPTON HOADS, VA? 

Realty Services for Those Who Serve! 
Purchases, Sales, Rentals, Prop Mgmt 

^ KUIC (JAlll)MJll CAPTUSN(RET) 

ASSOC. BROKER, REALTOIT, CRS, GRI, ABR 


Cell: (757)805-6235 
EricGardner@remax.net 

tw.FlyNavyHomes.com 

RE/MAX A 


OVElt $50K liV VIST ItrWfUtDS 2017/18 




Want a better picture? 


You’ll get one - just by reading 
Stars and Stripes military news coverage. 

In print • Online at stripes.com • Mobilefor Android, iPhone & iPad 
No one covers the bases the way we do. 


STARS^pRIPES 










Round-the-world news for America’s military. 


Stripes.com supplies constant updates, on news of interest — including reports from our overseas military bases in Europe, Pacific, Southwest Asia and the Mideast, 
and coverage of the Pentagon and Capitol Hill. Also available on mobile apps for Android smartphones and as an iOS app for both iPhone and iPad. 


STARSiaSTRIPES. 
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STARS 

Presents 


kAND. 


STRIPES, 


A STARS AND STRIPES PODCAST 


A new podcast from the unique perspective only 
Stars and Stripes can provide. 

Join us as we examine the influence of private military 
contracting on today’s armed forces. 

Explore the culture, history, myths and facts of the new 
reality of modern warfare. 


Listen Now on 

w AppStore | GoogdePlay 

and on Stnpei 


Hosted by MJchelle Harven and 
Air Force veteran Desmon Farris 


Available Now 
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SCOREBOARD 


Sports 
on AFN 


Go to the American Forces 
Network website for the most 
up-to-date TV schedules. 

myafn.net 


College football 

1 

Pro football 

1 

Auto racing 

1 

Deals 


Pro soccer 


MLS 

EASTERN CONFERENCE 

W L T Pts GF GA 

Philadelphia 15 8 6 51 54 42 

New York City FC14 5 8 50 51 34 

Atlanta 15 10 3 48 47 33 

D.C. United 11 10 9 42 39 38 

New York 12 12 5 41 47 44 

New England 10 9 9 39 41 47 

Toronto FC 10 10 8 38 44 45 

Montreal 11 15 4 37 42 56 

Orlando City 9 13 7 34 35 39 

Chicago 8 12 10 34 44 43 

Columbus 8 15 7 31 33 44 

Cincinnati 5 20 3 18 28 67 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 

W L T Pts GF GA 
Los Angeles FC 19 4 5 62 74 30 

Seattle 13 8 7 46 46 43 

Minnesota 13 9 6 45 46 37 

San Jose 13 10 5 44 48 43 

Real Salt Lake 13 11 4 43 40 35 

FC Dallas 12 10 7 43 47 38 

LA Galaxy 13 12 3 42 41 45 

Portland 12 11 4 40 43 40 

Sporting KC 10 11 7 37 41 45 

Houston 9 15 4 31 38 49 

Colorado 8 14 6 30 45 54 

Vancouver 6 15 9 27 30 53 

Note: Three points for victory, one 
point for tie. 

Saturday’s games 
New England at New York City FC 
Toronto FC at Cincinnati 
Los Angeles FC at Orlando City 
Seattle at Colorado 
Sporting Kansas City at Portland 
Wednesday, Sept. 11 
Toronto FC at New York City FC 
Minnesota at Houston 
LA Galaxy at Colorado 
San Jose at Real Salt Lake 
Saturday, Sept. 14 
San Jose at New York City FC 
FC Dallas at Chicago 
Columbus at Atlanta 
Cincinnati at Montreal 
New England at Orlando City 
Los Angeles FC at Philadelphia 
Houston at Vancouver 


W L T Pts GF GA 

Portland 10 3 6 36 39 22 

North Carolina 9 4 4 31 32 17 

Chicago 9 8 2 29 29 26 

Utah 8 6 4 28 19 15 

Reign FC 7 5 6 27 16 20 

Washington 7 7 4 25 22 19 

Houston 6 8 4 22 18 28 

Sky Blue FC 4 11 4 16 15 25 

Orlando 4 12 2 14 19 37 

Note: Three points for victory, one 
point for tie. 

Saturday, Aug. 31 
Washington at Orlando, ppd. 

Friday’s game 
Portland at Utah 

Saturday’s games 
North Carolina at Sky Blue FC 
Orlando at Reign FC 

Sunday’s game 
Houston at Chicago 

Wednesday, Sept. 11 
Chicago at Orlando Pride 
North Carolina at Portland 
Friday, Sept. 13 
Utah at Houston 

Saturday, Sept. 14 
Orlando at North Carolina 
Reign FC at Washington 


Pro basketball 


WNBA 

EASTERN CONFERENCE 

W L Pet GB 

x-Washington 24 8 .750 - 

x-Connecticut 
x-Chicago 
Indiana 
New York 
Atlanta 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 

W L Pet GB 

x-Las Vegas 20 12 .625 - 

x-Los Angeles 
x-Minnesota 
x-Seattle 
x-Phoenix 

x-clinched playoff spot 

Tuesday’s games 
Washington 93, New York 77 
Seattle 82, Phoenix 70 
Los Angeles 70, Atlanta 60 
Wednesday’s game 
Connecticut 102, Dallas 72 
Thursday’s games 
Las Vegas at Atlanta 
Seattle at Los Angeles 

Friday’s games 
Indiana at New YorK 
Dallas at Washington 
Chicago at Connecticut 
Minnesota at Phoenix 


13 .594 5 

21 .344 13 

23 .281 15 

- .219 17 


12 .625 
15 .531 
15 .531 
17 .469 
22 .313 


Schedule 

Friday’s games 
SOUTH 

William & Mary at Virginia 
SOUTHWEST 
Wake Forest at Rice 

FAR WEST 
Marshall at Boise St 
Sacramento St. at Arizona St. 
Saturday’s games 
EAST 

Ohio at Pittsburgh 
Marist at Georgetown 
New Hampshire at Holy Cros 
Lafayette at Monmouth (NJ) 

Kentucky St. at Robert Morris 
Richmond at Boston College 
Illinois at UConn 
Walsh at Duquesne 
Merrimack at CCSU 
Bucknell at Sacred Heart 
NC Central at Towson 
S. Illinois at UMass 
Lehigh at Villanova 
East Stroudsburg at Wagner 
Bryant at Albany (NY) 

Delaware at Rhode Island 
Buffalo at Penn St. 

SOUTH 

Syracuse at Maryland 
Southern U. at Memphis 
Charleston Southern at South Carolina 
Old Dominion at Virginia Tech 
W. Carolina at NC State 
Mars Hill at VMI 
The Citadel at Elon 
South Florida at Georgia Tech 
Cent. Arkansas at Austin Peay 
Charlotte at Appalachian St. 

Texas A&M at Clemson 
Grambling St. at Louisiana Tech 
Southern Miss, at Mississippi St. 

New Mexico St. at Alabama 
SE Louisiana at Bethune-Cookman 
Murray St. at Georgia 
Lane at SC State 
Louisiana-Monroe at Florida St. 
Tuskegee at Alabama St. 

Shaw at Campbell 

Va. Lynchburg at Davidson 

NC A&T at Duke 

Gardner-Webb at East Carolina 
Maine at Georgia Southern 
Virginia Union at Hampton 
St. Francis (Pa.) at James Madison 
Virginia St. at Norfolk St. 

Louisiana College at Stetson 
Ark.-Pine Bluff at Alabama A&M 
Mississippi College at Alcorn St. 

UCF at FAU 
W. Kentucky at FlU 
Furman at Georgia St. 

Chattanooga at Jacksonville St. 

E. Kentucky at Louisville 
Tennessee St. at Middle Tennessee 
Midwestern St. at Northwestern St. 
Jackson St. at South Alabama 
BYU at Tennessee 
Tulane at Aubur 
Shorter at ETSU 
UT Martin at Florida 
E. Michigan at Kentucky 
Liberty at Louisiana-Lafayette 
Arkansas at Mississippi 
Miami at North Carolina 
MIDWEST 

UAB at Akron 
Rutgers at Iowa 
Bowling Green at Kansas St. 
Kennesaw St. at Kent St. 

Army at Michigan 
West Virginia at Missouri 
Cincinnati at Ohio St. 

Vanderbilt at Purdue 
Dayton at Indiana St. 

Fordham at Ball St. 

Howard at Youngstown St. 

Tennessee Tech at Miami (Ohio) 

E. Illinois at Indiana 
North Dakota at N. Dakota St. 

Cent. Michigan at Wisconsin 
S. Utah at N. Iowa 
Indiana Wesleyan at Butler 
Truman St. at Drake 
Coastal Carolina at Kansas 
LIU at S. Dakota St. 

Morehead St. at Illinois St. 

W. Michigan at Michigan St. 

SOUTHWEST 
UTSA at Baylor 

Arizona Christian at Abilene Christian 
Texas Wesleyan at Houston Baptist 
Texas Southern at Incarnate Word 
MVSU at Lamar 
South Dakota at Oklahoma 
McNeese St. at Oklahoma St. 

North Texas at SMU 
Okla. Panhandle St. at Sam Houston St. 
Tarleton St. at Stephen F. Austin 
Wyoming at Texas St. 

LSU at Texas 

Prairie View at Houston 

UTEP at Texas Tech 

FAR WEST 
N. Illinois at Utah 
Nebraska at Colorado 
W. Illinois at Colorado St. 

Lindenwood (Mo.) at E. Washington 
San Diego St. at UCLA 
UC Davis at San Diego 
N. Colorado at Washington St. 

Simon Fraser at Portland St. 

Nevada at Oregon 
Stony Brook at Utah St. 

SE Missouri at Montana St. 

Cal Poly at Weber St. 

Cent. Washington at Idaho 
North Alabama at Montana 
Tulsa at San Jose St. 

Arkansas St. at UNLV 
Minnesota at Fresno St. 

Stanford at Southern Cal 
California at Washington 
N. Arizona at Arizona 
Oregon St. at Hawaii 

Friday^Sept. 13 

Kansas at Boston College 

SOUTH 

North Carolina at Wake Forest 

FAR WEST 

Houston at Washington St. 


NFL injury report 

NEW YORK - The National (foot)ball 
League injury report, as provided by the 
league (DNP: did not practice; LIMITED: 
limited participation; FULL: full partici¬ 
pation): 

Sunday 

ATLANTA at MINNESOTA - FALCONS: 

LIMITED: OT Matt Gono (back). VIKINGS: 
DNP: WR Stefon Diggs (hamstring). LIM¬ 
ITED: CB Mike Hughes (knee). FULL: CB 
Mackensie Alexander (hamstring), LB 
Kentrell Brothers (wrist), DE Everson 
Griffen (elbow), DT Linval Joseph (shoul¬ 
der), OT Brian O’Neill (elbow). 

BALTIMORE at MIAMI - RAVENS: LIM¬ 
ITED: CB Brandon Carr (hip). DOLPHINS: 
DNP; DE Trent Harris (foot). LIMITED: CB 
Johnson Bademosi (hip), G Danny Isidora 
(hamstring), DT John Jenkins (illness), 
CB Bobby McCain (shoulder), LB Andrew 
Van Ginkel (foot), WR Albert Wilson (hip). 
FULL; DE Charles Harris (wrist). 

TENNESSEE at CLEVELAND - TITANS: 
DNP: T Jack Conklin (knee), LB Reggie 
Gilbert (knee). BROWNS: LIMITED: LB 
Sione Takitaki (hamstring). FULL: DT De- 
varoe Lawrence (shoulder) 

KANSAS CITY at JACKSONVILLE - 
CHIEFS: FULL: S Tyrann Mathieu (shoul¬ 
der), S Armani Watts (shoulder), RB Dar¬ 
rel Williams (shoulder), TE Deon Yelder 
(ankle). JAGUARS: DNP: T Cedric Ogbuehi 
(hamstring), TE Josh Oliver (hamstring). 
LIMITED: LB D.J. Alexander (hamstring), 
DT Marcell Dareus (elbow), DE Lerentee 
McCray (ankle). FULL; QB Nick Foies (ab¬ 
domen), WR Marqise Lee (knee), T Cam 
Robinson (knee), LB Quincy Williams 

WASHINGTON at PHILADELPHIA - 
REDSKINS: DNP: QB Colt McCoy (fibula), 
CB Fabian Moreau (ankle). LIMITED: DE 
Caleb Brantley (foot), LB Cassanova 
McKinzy (concussion), TE Jordan Reed 
(concussion). FULL: LB Shaun Dion Ham¬ 
ilton (chest), WR Paul Richardson (quad- 
ricep). EAGLES: DNP: LB Kamu Grugier- 
Hill (knee), T Jordan Mailata (back), QB 
Nate Sudfeld (wrist). LIMITED: DE Derek 
Barnett (shoulder), G Brandon Brooks 
(achilles), S Rudy Ford (achilles), C Jason 
Kelce (not injury related). 

L.A. RAMS at CAROLINA - RAMS: No 
Report. PANTHERS: DNP: DE Bruce Irvin 
(hamstring), T Greg Little (concussion). 

BUFFALO at N.Y. JETS - BILLS: DNP: 
WR Andre Roberts (quadricep). LIMITED: 
TE Tyler Kroft (foot). JETS: LIMITED: WR 
Robby Anderson (calf), WR Braxton Ber¬ 
rios (hamstring), CB Trumaine Johnson 
(hamstring), G Brian Winters (shoul¬ 
der). FULL; DE John Franklin (foot), CB 
Nate Hairston (hip), CB Bennett Jackson 
(shoulder), DT Steve McLendon (wrist), 
S Rontez Miles (hip), G Kelechi Osemele 
(chest), T Brandon Shell (knee). 

CINCINNATI at SEATTLE - BENGALS: 
No Report. SEAHAWKS: No Report. 

INDIANAPOLIS at L.A. CHARGERS 
- COLTS: DNP: DE Jabaal Sheard (knee), 
RB Jonathan Williams (rib). LIMITED: WR 
Devin Funchess (back), CB Kenny Moore 
(thumb), RB Jordan Wilkins (ankle). 
CHARGERS: No Report. 

SAN FRANCISCO at TAMPA BAY - 
49ERS: No Report. BUCCANEERS: DNP: S 
Justin Evans (achilles), QB Blaine Gab- 
bert (left shoulder), LB Demone Harris 
(illness). LIMITED: TE Antony Auclair 
(calf), LB Devante Bond (hamstring), TE 
Cameron Brate (calf), LB Lavonte David 
(calf), S Mike Edwards (hamstring), DT 
Vita Vea (knee). FULL: LB Anthony Nel¬ 
son (knee) 

N.Y. GIANTS at DALLAS - GIANTS: 

DNP: TE Garrett Dickerson (quad), QT 
Mike Remmers (illness/back), WR Darius 
Slayton (hamstring). FULL; CB Antonio 
Hamilton (adductor), LB Nate Stupar 
(concussion). COWBOYS: DNP: LB Luke 
Gifford (ankle), S Darian Thompson 
(ankle), S Donovan Wilson (ankle). LIM¬ 
ITED: G Zack Martin (back). FULL: WR 
Amari Cooper (foot), DE Tyrone Crawford 
(hip), TE Blake Jarwin (foot), DE DeMar- 
cus Lawrence (shoulder), LB Sean Lee 
(knee), TE Dalton Schultz (ankle), T Tyron 
Smith (back). 

DETROIT at ARIZONA - LIONS: LIM¬ 
ITED: LB Jarrad Davis (ankle), DE Trey 
Flowers (shoulder), DE Da’Shawn Hand 
(elbow), CB Rashaan Melvin (knee), C 
Frank Ragnow (ankle). CARDINALS: DNP: 
G Lament Gaillard (knee). LIMITED: LB 
Haason Reddick (knee), LB Ezekiel Turn¬ 
er (hand). 

PITTSBURGH at NEW ENGLAND - 
STEELERS: DNP: S Sean Davis (ankle). 
PATRIOTS: LIMITED: TE Matt LaCosse 
(ankle), S Obi Melifonwu (ankle), WR De- 
maryius Thomas (hamstring). 

Monday 

HOUSTON at NEW ORLEANS - TEX¬ 
ANS: No Report. SAINTS: No Report. 

DENVER at OAKLAND - BRONCOS: No 
Report. RAIDERS: No Report. 

NFL calendar 

Sept. 5 - Regular season begins. 

Oct. 15-16 — Fall league meeting. Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla. 

Oct. 29 — All trading ends for 2019 at 
4 p.m. (ET) 

Dec. 12 — League meeting. Las Coli- 
nas, Texas. 

2020 

Jan. 4-5 — Wild-card playoffs. 

Jan. 11-12 — Divisional playoffs. 

Jan. 19 — AFC and NFC championship 
games. 

Jan. 26 - NFL Pro Bowl. 

Feb. 2 — Super Bowl, Hard Rock Sta¬ 
dium, Miami Gardens, Fla. 

Feb. 24-March 2 - NFL scouting com¬ 
bine, Lucas Oil Stadium, Indianapolis. 

Feb. 25 — First day for clubs to desig¬ 
nate franchise or transition players. 


Monster Energy NASCAR Cup 
schedule and winners 

Sunday, Feb. 17 - Daytona 500, Daytona 
Beach, Fla. (Denny Hamlin) 

Sunday, Feb. 24 - Folds of Honor Qui- 
kTrip 500, Hampton, Ga. (Brad Keselowski) 
Sunday, March 3 - Pennzoil 400, Las Ve¬ 
gas (Joey Logano) 

Sunday, March 10 - TicketGuardian 500, 
Avondale, Ariz. (Kyle Busch) 

Sunday, March 17 - Auto Club 400, Fon¬ 
tana, Calif. (Kyle Busch) 

■ —lay, March 24 - , 

-- (Brad Keselowski) 

Sunday, March 31 - O’Reilly Auto Parts 
500, Fort Worth, Texas (Denny Hamlin) 
Sunday, April 7 - Food City 500, Bristol, 
Tenn. (Kyfe Busch) 

Saturday, April 13 - Toyota Owners 400, 
Richmond, Va. (Martin Truex Jr.) 

Sunday, April 28 - Geico 500, Talladega, 
Ala. (Chase Elfiott) 

Monday, May 6 - Gander RV 400, Dover, 
Del. (Martin Truex Jr.) 

Saturday, May 11 - Digital Ally 400, 
Kansas City, Kan. (Brad Keselowski) 

Sunday, May 26 - Coca-Cola 600, Con¬ 
cord, N.C. (Martin Truex Jr.) 

Sunday, June 2 - " 

Pond, Pa. (Kyle Busch) 

Monday, June 10 — FireKeepers Casino 
400, Brooklyn, Mich. (Joey Logano) 

Sunday, June 23 - Tgyota/Save Mart 
350, Sonoma, Calif (Martin Truex Jr.) 

Sunday, June 30 - Camping World 400, 
Joliet, III. fAlex Bowman) 

Sunday, July 7 - Coke Zero Sugar 400, 
Daytona Beach, Fla. (Justin Haley) 

Saturday, July 13 - Quaker State 400, 
Sparta, Ky. (Kurt Busch) 

Sunday, July 21 - Foxwoods Resort Ca¬ 
sino 301, Loudon, N.H. (Kevin Harvick) 
Sunday, July 28 — Gander RV 400, Long 
Pond, Pa. (Denny Hamlin) 

Sunday, Aug. 4 - Go Bowling at The 
Glen, Watkins Glen, N.Y. (Chase Elliott) 
Sunday, Aug. 11 — Consumers Energy 
400, Brooklyn, Mich. (Kevin Harvick) 

Saturday, Aug. 17 - Bass Pro Shops NRA 
Night Race, Bristol, Tenn. (Denny Hamlin) 
Sunday, Sept. 1 — Bojangles’ Southern 
500, Darlington, S.C. (Erik Jones) 

Sunday, Sept. 8 - Big Machine Vodka 
400 at the Brickyard, Indianapolis 
Playoff Races 

Sunday, Sept. 15 - South Point 400, Las 
Vegas 

Saturday, Sept. 21 - Federated Auto 
Parts 400, Richmond, Va. 

Sunday, Sept. 29 - Bank of American 
ROVAL 400, Concord, N.C. 

Sunday, Oct. 6 - MENCS race, Dover, Del. 
Sunday, Oct. 13 - 1000Bulbs.com 500, 
Talladega, Ala. 

Sunday, Oct. 20 - Hollywood Casino 400, 
Kansas City, Kan. 

Sunday, Oct. 27 - First Data 500, Mar¬ 
tinsville, Va. 

Sunday, Nov. 3 - AAA Texas 500, Fort 
Worth, Texas 

Sunday, Nov. 10 - Bluegreen Vacations 
500, Avondale, Ariz. 

Sunday, Nov. 17 - Ford EcoBoost 400, 
Homestead, Fla. 

IndyCar schedule and winners 

March 10 - Firestone Grand Prix of St. 
Petersburg (Josef Newgarden) 

March 24 - IndyCar Classic, Austin, Tex¬ 
as (Colton Herta) 

April 7 - Honda Indy Grand Prix of Ala¬ 
bama, Birmingham (Takuma Sato) 

April 14 - Acura Grand Prix of Long 
Beach, Calif (Alexander Rossi) 

May 11 - IndyCar Grand Prix, Indianapo¬ 
lis (Simon Pagenaud) 

May 26 - Indianapolis 500 (Simon Pagen- 

June 1 - Chevrolet Detroit Grand Prix- 
Race 1 (Josef Newgarden) 

June 2 - Chevrolet Detroit Grand Prix- 
Race 2 (Scott Dixon) 

June 8 - DXC Technology 600, Fort Worth, 
Texas (Josef Newgarden) 

June 23 - REV Group Grand Prix, Elkhart 
Lake, Wis. (Alexander Rossi) 

July 14 - Honda Indy Toronto (Simon Pa¬ 
genaud) 

July 20 - Iowa Corn 300, Newton (Josef 
Newgarden) 

July 28 - Honda Indy 200 at Mid-Ohio, 
Lexington, Ohio (Scott Dixon) 

Aujg. 18 - ABC Supply 500, Long Pond, Pa. 
(Will Power) 

Aug. 24 - Bommarito Automotive Group 
500, Madison, III. (Takuma Sato) 

Sept. 1 - Grand Prix of Portland (Ore.) 
(Will Power) 

Sept. 22 - Firestone Grand Prix of Mon¬ 
terey, Salinas, Calif 

FI schedule and winners 

March 17 - Australian Grand Prix, Mel¬ 
bourne (Vaitteri Bottas) 

March 31 - Bahrain Grand Prix, Sakhir 
(Lewis Hamilton) 

April 14 - Chinese Grand Prix, Beijing 
(Lewis Hamilton) 

April 28 - Azerbaijan Grand Prix, Baku 
(Vaitteri Bottas) 

May 12 - Spanish Grand Prix, Barcelona 
(Lewis Hamilton) 

May 26 - Monaco Grand Prix, Monte 
Carlo (Lewis Hamilton) 

June 9 - Canadian Grand Prix, Montreal 
(Lewis Hamilton) 

June 23 - French Grand Prix, Le Castellet 
(Lewis Hamilton) 

June 30 - Austrian Grand Prix, Spielberg 
(Max Verstappen) 

July 14 - British Grand Prix, Silverstone, 
England (Lewis Hamilton) 

July 28 - German Grand Prix, Hocken- 
heim (Max Verstappen) 

Aug. 4 - Hungarian Grand Prix, Budapest 
(Lewis Hamilton) 

Sept. 1 - Belgian Grand Prix, Spa-Fran- 
corchamps (Charles Leclerc) 

Sept. 8 - Italian Grand Prix, Monza 
Sept. 22 - Singapore Grand Prix 
Sept. 29 - Russian Grand Prix, Sochi 
Oct. 13 - Japanese Grand Prix, Suzuka 
Oct. 27 - Mexican Grand Prix, Mexico City 
Nov. 3 - U.S. Grand Prix, Austin, Texas 
Nov. 17 - Brazilian Grand Prix, Sao Paolo 
Dec. 1 - Abu Dhabi Grand Prix, UAE 


Wednesday’s transactions 

BASEBALL 
American League 

BOSTON RED SOX - Recalled LHP 
Bobby Poyner and RHPs Colten Brewer, 
Trevor Kelley and Mike Shawaryn from 
Pawtucket (IL). 

CHICAGO WHITE SOX - Recalled RHP 
Jose Ruiz from Charlotte (IL). 

CLEVELAND INDIANS - Assigned RHP 
Jon Edwards outright to Columbus (IL). 

NEW YORK YANKEES - Sent LHP Jor¬ 
dan Montgomery to Trenton (EL) for a 
rehab assignment. 

TAMPA BAY RAYS - Assigned RHP 
Aaron Siegers outright to Durham (IL). 

TORONTO BLUE JAYS - Assigned RHP 
Neil Ramirez outright to Buffalo (IL). 

National League 

ATLANTA BRAVES - Optioned RHP 
Bryse Wilson to Gwinnett (IL). Optioned 
RHP Bryse Wilson to Gwinnett Stripers. 

CINCINNATI REDS - Placed INF/C Kyle 
Farmer on 10-day IL. Recalled INF/OF 
Jose Peraza from Louisville (IL). 

COLORADO ROCKIES - Recalled RHP 
DJ Johnson from Albuquerque (PCL). 

MIAMI MARLINS - Designated C 
Wilkin Castillo for assignment. Recalled 
OF Magneuris Sierra from New Orleans 
(PCL). Selected the contracts of LHP 
Brian Moran and C Tyler Heineman from 
New Orleans. Transferred 3B Brian An¬ 
derson to the 60-day IL. 

PITTSBURGH PIRATES - Selected 
the contract of C Steven Baron from In¬ 
dianapolis (IL). Recalled LHP Wei-Chung 
Wang, OF Jason Martin, SS Cole Tucker, 
INF Kevin Kramer and RHP Yacksel Rios 
from Indianapolis. 

ST. LOUIS CARDINALS - Recalled OF 
Randy Arozarena from Memphis (PCL). 

SAN FRANCISCO GIANTS - Placed RHP 
Reyes Moronta on the 60-day IL. Selected 
the contract of OF Jaylin Davis from Sac¬ 
ramento (PCL). 

WASHINGTON NATIONALS - Selected 
the contract of RHP Aaron Barrett from 
Harrisburg (EL). Transferred RHP Austen 
Williams to the 60-day IL. 

BASKETBALL 

National Basketball Association 

MEMPHIS GRIZZLIES - Signed G Matt 
Mooney. 

FOOTBALL 

National Football League 

ARIZONA CARDINALS - Released LB 
Vontarrious Dora and CB Nate Brooks 
from the practice squad. 

ATLANTA FALCONS - Signed TE Car- 
son Meier to the practice squad. 

BUFFALO BILLS - Signed RB Byron 
Marshall to the practice squad. 

CAROLINA PANTHERS - Signed C Brad 
Lundblade to the practice squad. 

DALLAS COWBOYS - Agreed to terms 
with RB Ezekiel Elliott on a six-year con¬ 
tract extension. 

DETROIT LIONS - Released WR Jona¬ 
than Duhart and RB Mark Thompson 
from the practice squad. Signed WR 
Marvin Hall and QB Chad Kanoff to the 
practice squad. 

GREEN BAY PACKERS - Signed WR Al¬ 
len Lazard from the practice squad. 

INDIANAPOLIS COLTS - Released QB 
Phillip Walker from the practice squad. 
Signed S Rolan Milligan to the practice 
squad. 

JACKSONVILLE JAGUARS - Waived/ 
injured WR Terrelle Pryor. Released LB 
Deshaun Davis from the practice squad. 
Signed LB Joe Giles-Harris to the practice 
squad. 

MIAMI DOLPHINS - Claimed LB James 
Davenport off waivers from Green Bay. 

OAKLAND RAIDERS - Waived/injured 
RB Doug Martin. 

TENNESSEE TITANS - Placed PK Ryan 
Succop on IR. Agreed to terms with PK 
Cairo Santos. 

HOCKEY 

National Hockey League 

ARIZONA COYOTES - Signed F Clay¬ 
ton Keller to an eight-year contract ex¬ 
tension. 

CAROLINA HURRICANES - Re-signed 
D Roland McKeown to a two-way, one- 
year contract. 

LOS ANGELES KINGS - Agreed to 
terms with F Adrian Kempe on a three- 
year contract. 

OLYMPIC SPORTS 

USA CYCLING - Named Mari Holden 
women’s road cycling coach. 

USADA — Sanctioned American 
weightlifter Nicole Maynard four years 
after she tested positive for multiple 
prohibited substances, retroactive to 
May 31. 

SOCCER 

National Women’s Soccer League 

SKY BLUE — Named Freya Coombe 
interim head coach, louri Vichniakov as¬ 
sistant coach and player developent ad¬ 
viser and Marcia McDermott technical 
adviser. Reassigned coach Hugo Macedo 
to goalkeeper coach. 

COLLEGE 

OHIO STATE - Named Terence Dials 
director of professional development 
with the mens basketball program. 

PENN STATE — Announced sopho¬ 
more men’s basketball G Daniil Kasatkin 
is leaving school. Graduate men’s bas¬ 
ketball G Curtis Jones Jr. is transferring 
from Oklahoma State. 

RHODE ISLAND COLLEGE - Named 
Claudia DeFaria coordinator of women’s 
basketball operations 

SAINT AUGUSTINE’S - Named Ron 
Woodard assistant women’s basketball 
coach. 

ST. JOHN’S — Named Grace Kramer 
volunteer assistant softball coach. 

SHENANDOAH - Named Erin Wolsten- 
holme assistant softball coach. 

TENNESSEE - WR Jordan Murphy and 
DB Terrell Bailey have left the football 
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MLB 


Scoreboard 

i; 


American League 

East Division 

W L Pet 

New York 92 49 

Tampa Bay 82 59 

Boston 75 64 

Toronto 55 85 

Baltimore 46 93 

Central Division 
Minnesota 86 53 

Cleveland 81 59 

Chicago 61 78 

Kansas City 51 89 

Detroit 40 97 

West Division 
Houston 90 50 

Oakland 80 58 

Texas 68 73 

Los Angeles 65 75 

Seattle 58 82 

National League 

East Division 


Central Division 


65 75 


61 78 


Washingtor 
Philadelphi 
New York 
Miami 

St. Louis 
Chicago 
Milwaukee 
Cincinnati 
Pittsburgh 

West Division 

Los Angeles 92 50 

Arizona 73 67 

San Francisco 67 72 

San Diego 64 75 

Colorado 59 82 

Wednesday’s games 
N.Y. Yankees 4, Texas 1 
Boston 6, Minnesota 2 
Kansas City 5, Detroit 4 
Cleveland 8, Chicago White Sox 6 
Oakland 4, L.A. Angels 0 
N.Y. Mets 8, Washington 4 
Cincinnati 8, Philadelphia 5 
Pittsburgh 6, Miami 5 
L.A. Dodgers 7, Colorado 3 
San Francisco 9, St. Louis 8 
Arizona 4, San Diego 1 

Thursday’s games 
Chicago White Sox at Cleveland 
Detroit at Kansas City 
L.A. Angels at Oakland 
Texas at Baltimore 
Minnesota at Boston 
Toronto at Tampa Bay 
Seattle at Houston 
Philadelphia at Cincinnati 
San Francisco at St. Louis 
Miami at Pittsburgh 
Chicago Cubs at Milwaukee 
Washington at Atlanta 

Friday’s games 

Texas (Burke 0-1) at Baltimore (TBD) 
St. Louis (Mikolas 8-13) at Pittsburgh 
(TBD) 

Kansas City (Lopez 2-7) at Miami 
(TBD) 

N.Y. Yankees (German 17-3) at Boston 
(Price 7-5) 

Toronto (Buchholz 1-3) at Tampa Bay 
(TBD) 

Cleveland (Plutko 6-4) at Minnesota 
(Pineda 11-5) 

L.A. Angels (Peters 3-2) at Chicago 
White Sox (Giolito 14-8) 

Seattle (Mllone 3-8) at Houston (Val¬ 
dez 4-7) 

Oakland (TBD) at Detroit (TBD), con¬ 
clusion of May 19 game. Oakland leads 
5-3 in the bottom of the seventh. 

Detroit (TBD) at Oakland (Bailey 12-8) 
Arizona (Ray 12-7) at Cincinnati (Mah- 
Ie2-10) 

Philadelphia (Elfin 8-11) at N.Y. Mets 
(Matz 9-8) 

Washington (Corbin 11-6) at Atlanta 
(Keuchel 6-5) 

Chicago Cubs (Hamels 7-5) at Milwau¬ 
kee (Davies 8-7) 

Colorado (Melville 1-1) at San Diego 
(Lamet 2-3) 

San Francisco (Samardzjia 9-11) at 
L.A. Dodgers (Kershaw 13-4) 

Saturday’s games 
N.Y. Yankees at Boston 
Toronto at Tampa Bay 
Texas at Baltimore 
Cleveland at Minnesota 
L.A. Angels at Chicago White Sox 
Seattle at Houston 
Detroit at Oakland 
Arizona at Cincinnati 
Kansas City at Miami 
St. Louis at Pittsburgh 
Chicago Cubs at Milwaukee 
Philadelphia at N.Y. Mets 
Washington at Atlanta 
Colorado at San Diego 
San Francisco at L.A. Dodgers 
Sunday’s games 
Texas at Baltimore 
Kansas City at Miami 
Arizona at Cincinnati 
Toronto at Tampa Bay 
Philadelphia at N.Y. Mets 
Washington at Atlanta 
St. Louis at Pittsburgh 
Seattle at Houston 
Chicago Cubs at Milwaukee 
Cleveland at Minnesota 
L.A. Angels at Chicago White Sox 
Detroit at Oakland 
San Francisco at L.A. Dodgers 
Colorado at San Diego 
N.Y. Yankees at Boston 

Calendar 

Oct. 1-2 — Wild-card games. 

Oct. 3 — Division Series start. 

Oct. 11 — League Championship Se¬ 
ries start. 


September scramble for spots, seeding 


Plenty to sort out with month 
to go in the regular season 

By Ben Walker 

Associated Press 

A ll-Star ace Luis Severino heating up in 
the bullpen, maybe. Gavin Lux mak¬ 
ing his debut, Bruce Bochy saying 
k farewell. 

Plus playoff spots and seeding. 

M^or League Baseball is heading toward 
a September scramble, a perfect setup for 
what’s on deck this fall. The postseason begins 
Oct. 1 with the NL wild-card game. But plenty 
to sort out before then, with Max Scherzer, 
Javier Baez, Bryce Harper and more in the 
mix. 

Severino is among sev¬ 
eral injured stars who 
could make a difference 
down the stretch, and 
beyond. 

The 21-year-old Lux is 
part of the call-up crop 
after hitting almost .400 
in Triple-A for the Dodg¬ 
ers. Bochy is set to man¬ 
age his last game when 
the Giants close the 
season. 

And remember: Last 
year. Game No. 162 wasn’t enough decide 
things, because tiebreakers were needed to 
determine two division champions. 

Across the board, a stacked lineup in this 
final month. What to watch: 

Ready or not: Imagine the Yankees with a 
healthy Severino and Dellin Betances in the 
bullpen, along with sluggers Giancarlo Stan¬ 
ton and Edwin Encarnacion. Quite a boost, 
right? 

All over the majors, contenders have their 
fingers crossed that top players on the injured 
list can come back and contribute. 

Cleveland would look pretty formidable if 
ace Corey Kluber could pitch alongside Carlos 
Carrasco. The Indians need pop from ailing 
Jose Ramirez, too. The Rays hope Cy Young 
winner Blake Snell and Tyler Glasnow can re¬ 
turn while the Astros are waiting for Carlos 
Correa and Ryan Pressly. 

Dodgers slugger Max Muncy, Milwaukee 
sparkplug Keston Hiura and Atlanta outfield¬ 
er Nick Markakis are looming. The Mets are 
still thinking about Jed Lowrie. An All-Star 
infielder with 99 RBIs for Oakland in 2018, he 
hasn’t played this season because of several 
injuries after signing a $20 million, two-year 
contract. 

“When guys have missed so much time, it’s 
tough to say this day they’re going to be here, 
ready to go,” Mets manager Mickey Callaway 
said. 

Tough skedding: Kris Bryant facing Adam 
Wainwright on the final day at Busch Stadi¬ 
um, with playoff spots on the line. Cool, and 
could happen. The Cubs and Cardinals play 
seven times in the last 11 days, ending with a 
showdown in the Show-Me State. 

The last month of the schedule is full of in¬ 
trigue, and includes this interleague matchup: 
Cleveland at Washington. No doubt, Francisco 
Lindor and Juan Soto and everybody involved 
would prefer to be facing players they’re fa¬ 
miliar with, especially with postseason place¬ 
ments on the line. 

Pete Alonso, Jacob deGrom and the Mets 
play a lot at home the rest of the way while J.T. 
Realmuto and the Phils face a rugged, five- 
game set at Nationals Park in the final week. 

Outside the box: Brett Gardner banging his 
bat on the dugout ceiling. Justin Turner’s ump 
bump. Justin Verlander tossed, a start before 
pitching his no-hitter. 

Talk about robot umpires has ramped up 
after a recent series of ejections over ball/ 



Bochy 




strike beefs. Keon Broxton tossed a batting 
glove toward an umpire’s face after getting 
called out, and Charlie Blackmon and Rhys 
Hoskins were ejected in the last week. 

The rage often stems from the computer 
box on TV screens. But how about a curveball 
where a only stitch grazes the outside line — is 
that a strike? No matter, look for more disputes 
when every pitch is put under a microscope. 

The envelope, please: Yeli vs. Belli. At the 
All-Star break, it was already determined 
Cody Bellinger and Christian Yelich would 
duel in a doozy of a race for the NL MVP. But 
since then, a couple other guys have whacked 
their way into the discussion. 


Photos by Kathy Willens/AP 

Above: The Cubs’ Kris Bryant runs to third 
as the bali rolls into the outfield last week 
against the Mets in New York. Chicago 
trails the St. Louis Cardinals by 2.5 games 
in the NL Central, with the teams slated to 
meet seven times in the final 11 days of the 
regular season. Left: The New York Yankees 
hope that Giancarlo Stanton, pictured, can 
return this season from a right-knee sprain 
that has sidelined him since June. 

Anthony Rendon is on a tear, putting Wash¬ 
ington atop the NL wild-card race. Freddie 
Freeman keeps piling up huge numbers for 
the dangerous Braves. That’s not to discount 
Bellinger, whose bat and glove rank him 
ahead of reigning titleholder Yelich and ev¬ 
eryone else as the player to beat. 

Also, get ready for the old Mike Trout de¬ 
bate. His WAR numbers are easily the best in 
the AL, but his Angels are headed for another 
losing season. He’s twice won the honor, but 
four times finished second when his on-field 
stats often said otherwise. 

Participate or precipitate?: Most every 
year, weather seems to play havoc in the last 
few weeks. Might mean teams waiting out a 
three-hour rain delay at Yankee Stadium, as 
Texas and New York did Monday. The Reds 
played back-to-back doubleheaders over the 
weekend for the first time since 1968 in St. 
Louis and there was a brief halt at Miller 
Park while the retractable roof closed during 
a rainstorm. 

Hurricane Dorian forced a doubleheader 
Tuesday in Tampa Bay and no telling if the 
storm will impact games later this week. We’ll 
see whether the weather will be factor toward 
late September. How about an early snow 
in Denver? Just in time to chill Milwaukee’s 
playoff chase at Coors Field. 
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DODEA-EUROPE 


Tennis 

Young champs Tahirovic, 
Schmitz poised to repeat 



Norman LLAMA/Stars and Stripes 


The Aviano football team prepares for its opening game against Rota on September 7. The Saints are 
the DODEA Division II defending champions but go into the season with only 24 players. 

Division ll/lll football 

Rivals ready to pounce on 
signs of Saints vulnerability 



Martin EoNASH/Stars and Stripes 

The Division III champion Ansbach Cougars practice last week. 
Ansbach will be reunited with old rival Spangdahlem this season 
after the 2017 Division II champions moved to Division III in the 
offseason due to shrinking student enrollment. 


By Gregory Broome 

Stars and Stripes 

The two divisions housing 
DODEA-Europe’s 12 smaller 
schools have undergone some 
m^or changes since last season. 

Schools with low student popu¬ 
lations continue to find refuge in 
the more feasible six-man foot¬ 
ball played in Division III. That 
division has grown from the five 
schools that played in the league’s 
debut 2018 season to seven this 
year, adding former Division II 
dynasty Spangdahlem and an 
Alconbury program relaunched 
after years of inactivity. 

But that growth has come at 
the expense of Division II, which 
shrinks from last year’s roster 
of seven teams to five thanks to 
Spangdahlem’s shift to the lower 
division and the International 
School of Brussels’ withdrawal 
from DODEA-Europe athletics. 

With each division’s defend¬ 
ing champion facing m^or roster 
upheaval, the season should be a 
fascinating one. 

Division II 

DODEA-Europe’s middle foot¬ 
ball division remains centered 
around Italy, which contributes 
Aviano, Naples and Vicenza to 
the five-school field. Spain-based 
Rota and Belgium-based SHAPE 
round out the division. 

After years occupying the Di¬ 
vision II basement, the Aviano 
Saints have shot to the top of the 
standings over the past two years, 
culminating in a long-awaited 
European championship last fall. 
But the Saints face real challeng¬ 
es this season — including a small 
24-player roster and a core of just 
five returning starters — that 
they’ll have to overcome in order 
to have a shot at repeating. 

Their intracountry rivals, the 
Naples Wildcats and Vicenza 


Cougars, are eager to pounce on 
any signs of Saint vulnerability. 
Naples handed Aviano its only 
regular-season loss in 2018 be¬ 
fore faltering against the Saints 
in the playoffs. Vicenza has 11 re¬ 
turning players and runs a dan¬ 
gerous wildcat offense capable of 
hanging big numbers on its side 
of the scoreboard. 

Rota plans to rejoin the Division 
II elite after costly, ill-timed inju¬ 
ries contributed to a 2018 swoon. 
The Admirals reached three 
straight European title games, 
winning the 2016 edition, before 
missing the postseason last fall. 

The Spartans find their 
strength from the diversity of 
backgrounds that comprise the 
unique school’s population, and 
will look to return to the Euro¬ 
pean championship game for the 
first time since 2013. 

Division III 

One of DODEA-Europe’s sig¬ 
nature historical rivalries is back 
this fall as new arrival Spangda¬ 
hlem joins defending Division III 
champion Ansbach in the lower 


division. The two German schools 
dominated Division II play in the 
last two decades, each producing 
memorable multiple-year title 
streaks. 

That legacy now transfers to the 
six-man game. The first matchup 
in the restarted feud arrives Sept. 
21 at Spangdahlem. 

While those two storied pro¬ 
grams should figure heavily into 
the Division III playoff picture, 
a November title-game matchup 
between the two is far from as¬ 
sured. The AFNORTH Lions fin¬ 
ished a strong runner-up in the 
division last year and return the 
m^ority of their starting six. 

Elsewhere in the division, Al¬ 
conbury is a wild card fielding 
its first football team since a 2015 
Division II playoff appearance; 
Baumholder enjoyed a full pre¬ 
season of six-man preparation 
after joining the league at the last 
minute a year ago; Brussels wel¬ 
comes a promising crop of under¬ 
classmen; and Hohenfels looks 
to build on a third-place 2018 
showing. 

broome.gregoryigistripes.com 


By Gregory Broome 

Stars and Stripes 

The freshman phenoms of 
DODEA-Europe have become es¬ 
tablished tennis champions. 

Stuttgart’s Amar Tahirovic and 
Kaiserslautern’s Aiva Schmitz, 
each of whom seized singles titles 
last year in straight-set triumphs, 
return this fall as sophomores 
poised to add to their burgeoning 
trophy cases. Their concurrent 
title defenses are the main attrac¬ 
tion of the 2019 DODEA-Europe 
tennis season, which opens with 
a seven-meet slate on Saturday 
and runs through the European 
championship tournaments Oct. 
24-26 in Wiesbaden, Germany. 

Tahirovic, the younger brother 
of former DODEA-Europe cham¬ 
pion Ajdin Tahirovic, took his 
place atop the division last fall 
with a dominant debut season. 
The freshman knocked off reign¬ 
ing champion Matthias Min- 
gazzini of Marymount 6-4, 6-2 to 
secure the title. 

It remains to be seen whom 
Tahirovic’s primary challeng¬ 
ers will be. Seasoned performers 
such as Wiesbaden’s Benjamin 
Petrik, Sigonella’s Lawrence 
Caro, Ramstein’s Connor Markus 
and SHAPE’S Seth Banken are 
among those who will spend the 
fall auditioning for the role. 

On the girls side. Raider Aiva 
Schmitz claimed the vacant 
DODEA-Europe title last Octo¬ 
ber with an overwhelming fall 
season capped by a 7-5, 6-1 victo¬ 
ry in the singles final. While she 
enters her sophomore season an 
overwhelming favorite to repeat 
as champion, Schmitz will face 
plenty of competition. 

Wiesbaden junior Charlotte 
Kordonowy has been on the cusp 
of a title breakthrough through¬ 
out her high school career, set¬ 
tling for second-place finishes in 
each of her first two European 
tournaments. Her continued title 
chase is just one item of interest 
for a promising Warriors squad 
that also has a girls doubles 
championship to defend. Sopho¬ 
more Hope Goodwin, coming off 
a very strong freshman season in 
the singles ranks, will headline 
a fresh doubles team looking to 
match the title won last year by 



Photos by Michael ABRAMs/Stars and Stripes 


Stuttgart’s Amar Tahirovic beat 
reigning champion Matthias 
Mingazzini of Marymount 6-4, 6- 
2 to secure the DODEA-Europe 
title last season as a freshman. 

Warriors Melissa Pritchett and 
Shelby Albers. 

The new Warrior pair will have 
to again contend with Kaiser¬ 
slautern’s Victoria Thais-Lopez, 
who reached the European dou¬ 
bles final as a freshman last year 
and expects to team with senior 
Gabby Ramirez as the Raiders 
make a push to sweep the girls 
singles and doubles crowns. 

Ramstein, meanwhile, will 
field a new contender of its own in 
projected singles ace Kassi Von 
Eicken. 

As the larger schools look to 
sort out their singles and dou¬ 
bles hierarchies, lower-divi¬ 
sion DODEA-Europe programs 
such as AFNORTH, Hohenfels, 
SHAPE, Sigonella and Vicenza 
have been boosted this fall by 
strong preseason turnouts and 
steady improvement. 

Hohenfels coach Joel McDon¬ 
ald reported a “huge and excit¬ 
ing” turnout of 28 Tiger hopefuls, 
a huge turnout for the tiny Divi¬ 
sion III school. Junior captains 
June Smith and Declan Colbert, 
fresh off berths in the European 
tournaments last fall, serve as 
capable leaders for the growing 
program. 

broome.gregory@strlpes.com 

Twitter: @broomestripes 



Kaiserslautern’s Aiva Schmitz watches her return fly over the net 
in last year’s girls final at the DODEA-Europe tennis championships 
in Wiesbaden, Germany, in October. Schmitz will be returning to 
defend her title when the 2019 season gets underway. 
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Seth Wenig/AP 

Spain’s Rafael Nadal reacts after defeating Argentina’s Diego Schwartzman in straight sets during the 
quarterfinals of the U.S. Open early Thursday in New \brk. 


Nadal grinds out 3-set 
victory in quarterfinals 


By Howard Fendrich 

Associated Press 

NEW YORK — Rafael Nadal 
kept pulling away in his U.S. Open 
quarterfinal, then getting reeled 
back in by Diego Schwartzman. 

In the first set, Nadal led 4-0 
before Schwartzman got to 4-all. 
In the second, Nadal went up 5- 
1 before Schwartzman made it 
5-all. 

It took more than two hours 
just for those two sets. Eventu¬ 
ally, both were claimed by Nadal. 
And so, ultimately, was the match 
and a berth in a 33rd Grand Slam 
semifinal for Nadal, who prevent¬ 
ed Schwartzman from reaching 
his first by winning 6-4, 7-5, 6-2 
after 12:30 a.m. Thursday in Ar¬ 
thur Ashe Stadium. 

“Like a lion in the... jungle. He’s 
big. He’s a fighter. He knows how 
to play the important moments, 
every single time,” Schwartzman 
said. “I’ve played him eight times 
and every important moment, he 
played better than me.” 

No wonder Nadal is 8-0 against 
the guy. 

Roger Federer and Novak 
Djokovic are both out of the 
bracket, but Nadal is still around, 
meaning at least one member of 
the Big Three is in the semis at 
a 62nd consecutive m^or tourna¬ 
ment. That trio has combined to 
win the last 11 Slam trophies — 
and Nadal is going to be heavily 
favored to make that 12. 

None of the other men left has 
played in a mqjor final, let alone 
won one. Nadal, though, is clos¬ 
ing in on a fourth championship 
at the U.S. Open and his 19th at 
all m^ors, which would move 


Scoreboard 


Wednesday 

USTA Billie Jean King 
Nationai Tennis Center 
New York 
Men’s Singies 
Quarterfinais 

Matteo Berrettini (24), Italy, def. Gael 
Monfils (13), France, 3-6, 6-3, 6-2, 3-6, 7- 
6(5). 

Rafael Nadal (2), Spain, def. Diego 
Schwartzman (20), Argentina, 6-4, 7-5, 


6-2. 


igies 


Women’s Singie: 
Quarterfinais 

Belinda Bencic (13), Switzerland, def. 
Donna Vekic (23), Croatia, 7-6 (5), 6-3. 

Bianca Andreescu (15), Canada, def. 
Elise Mertens (25), Belgium, 3-6, 6-2,6-3. 

Men’s Doubles 
Quarterfinais 

Jamie Murray and Neal Skupski (15), 
Britain, def. Jack Sock and Jack Withrow, 
United States, 4-6, 6-1, 7-6 (4). 

Robert Farah and Juan Sebastian Ca¬ 
bal (1), Colombia, def. Luke Bambridge, 
Britain, and Ben Mclachlan, Japan, 6-4, 
6-4. 


Quarterfinais 

Aliaksandra Sasnovich, Belarus, and 
Viktoria Kuzmova, Slovakia, def. Xu Yi- 
fan, China, and Gabriela Dabrowski (3), 
Canada, 2-6, 6-3, 6-3. 

Vania King and Caroline Dolehide, 
United States, def. Lyudmyla Kichenok, 
Ukraine, and Jelena Ostapenko (14), Lat¬ 
via, 7-6 (2), 6-4. 

Mixed Doubles 
Semifinals 

Bethanie Mattek-Sands, United States, 
and Jamie Murray, Britain, def. Rajeev 
Ram, United States, and Sam Stosur (3), 
Australia, 6-3, 6-1. 

Michael Venus, New Zealand, and 
Flao-Ching Chan (l), Taiwan, def. Ivan 
Dodig, Croatia, and Latisha Chan (4), Tai¬ 
wan, 7-6 (3), 7-5. 


him within only one of Federer’s 
record for men. 

On Friday, Nadal will play No. 
24 Matteo Berrettini, a 23-year- 
old from Rome who is Italy’s first 
male semifinalist in New York 
since 1977. Berrettini barely got 
there, edging No. 13 Gael Mon¬ 
fils 3-6, 6-3, 6-2, 3-6, 7-6 (5) on 
Wednesday. 


The other men’s semifinal will 
be No. 5 Daniil Medvedev of Rus¬ 
sia vs. 78th-ranked Grigor Dimi¬ 
trov of Bulgaria. 

Dimitrov won a five-setter 
Tuesday night against Federer, 
who was hampered by an issue 
with his upper back. Medvedev 
won his quarterfinal in four sets 
against Stan Wawrinka, who 
had built a big lead in the fourth 
round against Djokovic when the 
defending champion stopped be¬ 
cause of pain in his left shoulder. 

A year ago, it was Nadal whose 
body broke down: He retired from 
his semifinal against runner-up 
Juan Martin del Potro because of 
a bad knee. 

This time, on a muggy night 
with the humidity above 50%, the 
left-hander raised some concern 
by having a trainer come out to 
rub a cream into his left forearm 
during a changeover early in the 
third set. At the next changeover, 
Nadal flexed his right forearm 
and was visited again by the 
trainer, took a salt pill anci guz¬ 
zled some drinks, then shook that 
arm between points. 

Afterward, Nadal said he had 
dealt with cramps late in the sec¬ 
ond set and early in the third. 

“And then I took some salt, that’s 
all, and then it was over. The body 
is in good shape, I think. Not big 
problems,” Nadal said. “Just, of 
course, a little tired. Long day.” 

Still, Nadal managed to play 
his best when it mattered the 
most against the 20th-seeded 
Schwartzman, an Argentine ser¬ 
enaded by loud choruses of “Ole! 
Ole! Ole! Ole!” by an audience 
that included former San Antonio 
Spurs star Manu Ginobili. 


Brown, US roll 
to rout of Japan 


By Tim Reynolds 
Associated Press 

SHANGHAI — The U.S. final¬ 
ly got to enjoy an easy night at the 
World Cup. 

There might not be many more 
of those. 

Jaylen Brown scored 20 points, 
Kemba Walker added 15 and 
the U.S. rolled past Japan 98-45 
Thursday in the Group E finale. 
And now, the stakes get higher 
with the Americans set to face 
Greece — and NBA MVP Gi¬ 
annis Antetokounmpo — in a sec¬ 
ond-round opener on Saturday in 
Shenzhen, China. 

“They were very serious to¬ 
night and they respected the 
Japanese team very much,” U.S. 
coach Gregg Popovich said. “They 
didn’t take anything for granted 
and they played hard. So I was 
pleased with their performance.” 

Harrison Barnes scored 14 
points while Joe Harris and Don¬ 
ovan Mitchell each had 10 for the 
Americans (3-0), who are bid¬ 
ding for an unprecedented third 
consecutive World Cup title. The 
45 points allowed were the few¬ 
est yielded by any team in the 
first round of this World Cup, the 
53-point margin was the third 
biggest so far in the tournament 
and Mitchell thought it was the 
best defense the Americans have 
played this summer. 

“From the jump, I think for 
the full 40 minutes,” Mitchell 
said. “We’ve had games where 
we played 30 minutes of great 
defense or 35 and kind of let up a 
little bit. I think for a whole game, 
to really lock in and set a tone, it 
was really impressive.” 

Yudai Baba scored 18 for Japan 
(0-3), which will play in classifi¬ 
cation games the rest of the way. 
Rui Hachimura, Japan’s best 
player and the No. 9 draft pick 
this year by the Washington Wiz¬ 
ards, was held to four points on 2- 
for-8 shooting. 


“I’ve got no excuse,” said Japan 
guard Yuta Watanabe, who scored 
nine points. “This is the way we 
are right now.” 

A U.S. program that is accus¬ 
tomed to blowout wins, particu¬ 
larly when it has NBA players, 
hadn’t enjoyed one yet in six 
games against international com¬ 
petition this summer. The biggest 
victory margin before Thursday 
was 21 in the World Cup opener 
against the Czech Republic, and 
the U.S. came into the group fi¬ 
nale with a plus-59 scoring dif¬ 
ferential in four exhibitions and 
two World Cup games. 

This one, two days after the 
Americans needed late-game 
heroics to beat Turkey 93-92 in 
overtime, was drama-free. 

It was 13-0 before Japan 
scored, 23-9 after a quarter, 56- 
23 at halftime and 73-25 midway 
through the third quarter when 
Hachimura got loose for a dunk 
and his first points of the night. 
Somehow, matters could have 
been even worse for Japan: The 
U.S. missed seven of eight shots 
during one first-quarter stretch 
and finished shooting 48% for the 
game. 

“I think we’ve got a lot of room 
for improvement,” Brown said. 

Biggest margins: The only vic¬ 
tory margins bigger than the one 
the U.S. enjoyed Thursday so far 
in this tournament: Serbia’s 59- 
point win over the Philippines 
and Lithuania’s 54-point win over 
Senegal. 

Pop on Rui: Hachimura worked 
out for Popovich and the San An¬ 
tonio Spurs before the draft, and 
left a positive impression on the 
U.S. and Spurs coach. “He knows 
what he can do, puts himself in 
position to be successful and 
score, plays D, rebounds, runs 
the floor,” Popovich said. “He’s 
got an all-around game. His con¬ 
fidence is growing and he’ll be a 
fine player, obviously, and have a 
very long career.” 



Ng Han Guan/AP 


The United States’ Khris Middleton, left, looks to pass during 
Thursday’s Group E game against Japan in Shanghai. 
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Richard Shiro/AP 


Erik Jones celebrates after holding off Joe Gibbs Racing teammate Kyle Busch to win the rain-delayed 
Southern 500 Cup Series race early Monday morning at Darlington Raceway in Darlington, S.C. 


Gibbs draws another ace 

Jones’ Darlington win give team 4 chances at a title 


By Pete Iacobelli 

Associated Press 

DARLINGTON, S.C. — Joe Gibbs has had the hot¬ 
test hand in NASCAR this season. Now, after Erik 
Jones’ gritty, overnight victory at Darlington Race¬ 
way, the championship owner has four aces ready to 
contend for another title. 

Kyle Busch, Denny Hamlin and Martin Truex Jr. 
have each won four times this season. The weak spot 
seemed to be Jones, a talented young driver care¬ 
fully brought along by Joe Gibbs Racing who had yet 
to truly take flight in the NASCAR Cup Series. 

But with Busch charging up behind the 23-year- 
old Jones’ bumper, the youngster kept out in front 
to win the rain-delayed Southern 500 at Darlington 
Raceway in the early morning hours Monday. 

It was hard sometimes, Jones acknowledged, to 
smile politely through early week organizational 
gatherings where a victory by Busch, Hamlin or 
Truex was celebrated. 

This week, Jones gave JGR something to cel¬ 
ebrate. And Jones can appreciate the climb in two 
seasons with the organization. 

“It’s frustrating in a way, right,” he said. “You get 
to the Cup Series and you think you’re Superman 
and it’s going to be really easy.” 

Instead, Jones was knocked around on the track 
at times as he figured out how to win at the sports’ 
highest level. 

He was in position to win from the pole at Bristol 
his rookie year of 2017 but finished second to Busch. 
In July 2018, Jones picked up his first Cup Series 
victory by outlasting Truex Jr. at Daytona. It was a 
long wait for his second one, and some wondered if 
he had the moxie to win for Gibbs. 

Gibbs said earlier this summer he was excited 
about Jones’ future. 

“I think Erik can sense it,” Gibbs said at Pocono 
in July. “And we all know with young guys, drivers 
have been there, once they get it, it can be something 
special for them. Erik’s right on the verge.” 

Jones felt his final run at Darlington was a wel¬ 
come breakthrough. He took the lead from Kyle 
Larson, then had to keep in front of Busch over the 
final 50 laps for the victory. 

Jones was in solid playoff position without the win. 
But crew chief Chris Gayle said the team wanted to 


We all know with young guys, 
drivers have been there, once 
they get it, it can be something 
special for them. Erik’s right on 
the vei^e. f 

Joe Gibbs 

On driver Erik Jones, who won the Southern 500 


make the field the right way with a victory: “That’s 
what feels so good to me right now.” 

Jones gave JGR its 13th win in 25 races this sea¬ 
son — a show of strength that seems hard to bet 
against once the playoffs start in two weeks. 

Hamlin had been NASCAR’s hottest driver with 
two wins in the previous four races and was in con¬ 
tention before a final-stage wreck dropped him to 
29th. Despite the Darlington result, Hamlin has 
the confidence likely to carry him far in chasing a 
championship. 

“We like our chances each and every week against 
anyone,” Hamlin said. “It’s tough to say who’s the 
standout right now, but we’re certainly on a roll that 
can’t be ignored.” 

Busch, the 2015 NASCAR champion, came from 
the back of the field at Darlington after an engine 
swap to run third. He clinched the regular-season 
points title at Darlington and will start in the lead 
for the 10-race playoff 

Truex, the 2017 NASCAR champ, joined JGR this 
season and has not disappointed. He has won four 
times and has 15 top-10 finishes. Jones’ crew chief 
is excited that all four JGR teams have won heading 
into the playoffs. 

“It for sure speaks to the strength of the organi¬ 
zation,” Gayle said. “Obviously, we sat around and 
watched the other three guys winning four races 
and we wanted to be a part of that. It’s been an up- 
and-down year and there have been various things 
that have kept us from reaching our potential. But if 
you look over at the last eight to 10 weeks, there’ve 
only been a couple of races we haven’t been in 
contention.” 


Texas A&M game is 
personal for Clemson 


By Matt Connolly 

The (Columbia, S.C.) State 

CLEMSON, S.C. — Clemson 
safety K’Von Wallace had seven 
tackles, two forced fumbles and 
a pass breakup during last year’s 
28-26 victory at Texas A&M. 

But Wallace and the Clem¬ 
son defense also had plenty of 
mistakes. 

The Tigers nearly blew a 28-13 
fourth-quarter lead, allowing Ag¬ 
gies quarterback Kellen Mond to 
pass for 206 yards and two touch¬ 
downs in the fourth quarter alone 
before getting a two-point conver¬ 
sion stop with 46 seconds remain¬ 
ing to hang on for the win. 

Mond threw for 333 yards and 
three scores in the second half, 
leaving the Tigers thrilled to es¬ 
cape College Station with a win 
but also disappointed in their 
overall performance. Clemson 
has been looking forward to an¬ 
other opportunity to face Mond 
and the Texas A&M offense. 

“That’s a personal thing. For 
me personally, I feel like I left a 
lot out there. To redeem myself 
this game is me personally how I 
feel,” Wallace said. “I feel like I 
didn’t do my best.” 

Clemson returns three starters 
from last year’s secondary in Wal¬ 
lace, fellow safety Tanner Muse 
and cornerback A. J. Terrell. 

All three players had their 
share of struggles against Mond 
and the Aggies in 2018. 

“I’m gonna go out there and lay 
it on the line for my brothers,” 
Wallace said. “Even though it’s a 
personal game for me, it’s a per¬ 
sonal game for a lot of players on 
this team.” 

This year’s Texas A&M offense 
is similar to the one that the Ti¬ 
gers struggled with a year ago. 
Mond is back after passing for 
3,107 yards and 24 touchdowns in 
2018, as are his top four receiv¬ 
ers in Quartney Davis, Camron 
Buckley, Jhamon Ausbon and 
Kendrick Rogers. 

The Aggies did lose their top 
overall receiver from last season 
in tight end Jace Sternberger, but 
most of the other playmakers are 



Texas A&M (1-0) 
at Clemson (1-0) 

AFN-Sport 

9:30 p.m. Saturday GET 
4:30 a.m. Sunday JKT 


back. 

“They’ve got terrific receivers. 
They’re experienced. They’re 
big, long, fast. So it’s a great chal¬ 
lenge. Some tough matchups,” 
Clemson defensive coordinator 
Brent Venables said. 

The Aggies also lost running 
back Trayveon Williams, but 
Venables does not believe Texas 
A&M is hurting for talent at the 
position. 

“They’re deep at running 
back,” Venables said. “They’ve 
got (Jashaun) Corbin — strong, 
explosive player, catches the ball 
well, protects well, good instincts 
for what they do. They’ve got 
great players across the board, 
up front and at skill.” 

But it all starts with Mond. 

The junior set a career-high in 
passing yards last season against 
the Tigers, and no matter how 
personal the game is, Clemson 
will have a tough challenge this 
weekend. 

“He’s got a great feel for their 
offense going into their second 
year. His ability to execute is at 
a really, really high level without 
making mistakes. He’s a great 
runner, a very dangerous runner 
and can extend plays. The receiv¬ 
ers do a great job at helping him 
extend plays,” Venables said. “A 
really, really good system that is 
going to have balance in it. He 
just does a great job. Boy, he can 
throw. He’s got a huge arm. He 
can throw from one hash to an¬ 
other on a dime. And great touch, 
an excellent player. We won’t see 
anybody that’s better than him all 
year.” 



Chuck Burton/AP 

Texas A&M quarterback Kellen Mond threw for 333 yards and three 
scores in the second half last season in a 26-23 loss to Clemson. 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL 


Michigan s a big measuring stick for Army 

Black Knights have won 10 straight games T 



Sue Ocrocki/AP 


Army quarterback Kelvin Hopkins Jr. carries against Oklahoma last September in 
Norman, Okia. The Black Knights took the Sooners to overtime before losing. Army 
gets another chance against a highly ranked team Saturday at Michigan. 


By Andrew Kahn 

MLive.com 

Army finished last season ranked in 
the top-20 of the mgjor polls. The Black 
Knights have won 10 consecutive football 
games, the second-longest active streak in 
the country. But coach Jeff Monken doesn’t 
want anyone getting the wrong idea about 
the program. 

Monken was asked at his weekly press 
conference on Tuesday if, during Friday’s 
14-7 victory over Rice, Army had to knock 
off the rust early in the game. 

“You’re like a lot of people,” Monken 
said. “You think we’re something we’re 
not. Of the 85 guys on scholarship on Rice, 
we probably offered 80 of them. Of the guys 
we’ve got on our team, they offered none. 
Knocking rust off didn’t have anything to 
do with it. Our guys were fighting their 
butts off, playing as hard as they could to 
try and win the game. That’s what we’ve 
got to do to win here. 

“I don’t know where people got (mis¬ 
taken) about Army football. We’re just a 
bunch of tough kids; (we) play hard. We’ve 
got a lot of guys nobody else wanted. We’ve 
got some talented players in here, maybe 
some people missed on them. But it’s not 
like we’re busting at the seams with All- 
Americans. It takes everything we’ve got 
to win a game here.” 

Army will bring that mentality — and 
reality, at least as Monken sees it — to 
Michigan on Saturday. 

The Wolverines, who beat Middle Ten¬ 
nessee 40-21 in their opener on Saturday, 
are ranked seventh in the country. Their 
roster is littered with four- and five-star 
recruits. Michigan is the winningest pro¬ 
gram in college football history. 

“It’s going to take us playing our very 
best to even give them a good look,” Monk¬ 
en said. “That’s how talented they are.” 

Monken, like most coaches, focuses on 
jersey numbers when studying tape. He 
won’t concern himself with which Wolver¬ 
ines might be playing in the NFL one day. 

“I’m sure they’re not trying to figure out 
which of our guys are going into infantry 
and which are going to be driving tanks 


It’s going to take us 
playing our very best to 
even give them a good 
look, f 

Army coach Jeff Monken 

On this week's opponent, Michigan 


and whatever,” he said. 

Monken said he won’t gear the game 
plan towards stopping any one player. 

“Holy smokes, all 11 one-on-one match¬ 
ups we’re outmanned. We’re outmanned 
in every one-on-one matchup. Like I said, 
we just try to prepare our schemes and do 
the best we can and hope it will be good 
enough.” 

Monken, who is in his sixth season 
at Army, was asked specifically about 
Michigan’s Shea Patterson and Zach 
Charbonnet. 

“The Patterson kid is a quarterback 
much like his coach — very smart, gets 
’em in good plays, understands the protec¬ 
tions and puts himself in position to get 
the throws off,” he said. “There are a lot 
of things going on in front of him that he’s 
directing, and helping guys pick up differ¬ 
ent looks from the defense — blitzes, sight- 
adjustment routes, things like that — and 
he does an amazing job with that.” 

Charbonnet was Michigan’s leading 
rusher (90 yards on just eight carries, in¬ 
cluding a 41-yard scamper) on Saturday. 
“That kid is really special,” said Monk¬ 
en. “It’s not going to be too long (before) 
that guy has 199 in a game. I hope it’s not 
against us this Saturday. He’s a talented 
guy and is going to have a heck of a career. 
I’m sure.” 

Meanwhile, Monken could have an ex¬ 
perienced ball carrier return to the field. 
Senior fullback Connor Slomka missed the 
opener. He is Army’s leading returning 
rusher behind quarterback Kelvin Hop¬ 
kins Jr. 

“I hope we’ll see Connor,” Monken said. 
“He’s going to practice this afternoon. Had 


a pulled muscle, and sometimes those are a 
lot more debilitating than other times. He’s 
been working really hard to come back. 
We’ll see him today and the rest of the 
week; hopefully he’ll be ready. I hope we 
can run the ball more effectively than we 
did on Saturday. ... If we can do that con¬ 
sistently and control the clock.. .we’ll give 
ourselves a much better chance.” 

Army’s triple-option offense is unique, 
but Monken pointed out a couple of coach¬ 
es who should help Michigan prepare. 

The first is defensive coordinator Don 
Brown. “He’s coached against us before in 
this offense,” Monken said. Brown was the 
head coach at Massachusetts in 2006 when 
his team faced Navy, where Monken was 
an assistant at the time. 

Monken also mentioned Michigan defen¬ 
sive analyst Nate Woody, who was Georgia 
Tech’s defensive coordinator last season. 


Georgia Tech also ran the triple option. 
Woody coached against Monken each sea¬ 
son from 2010 to 2013 as well, when Monk¬ 
en was the head coach at Georgia Southern 
and Woody was a defensive coordinator at 
Wofford and then Appalachian State. 

“He’s faced the option and knows it as 
well as anybody in the country,” Monken 
said of Woody. 

“They’ve got plenty of guys to put to¬ 
gether a plan against us in terms of their 
defense. We’ll have a real challenge on our 
hands.” 

To open last season. Army went to Okla¬ 
homa and forced overtime before losing. 
The Sooners were ranked fifth at the time 
and ended their season in the playoff. 

Monken views Saturday’s game against 
Michigan in much the same way. 

“It’s an opportunity to measure ourselves 
against the very best in college football.” 


Ohio State QB Fields readies for bigger challenge 



Jay LaPrete/AP 


Ohio State quarterback Justin Fields threw four touchdown passes in 
a win over Florida Atlantic last week but has a bigger test Saturday 
when the No. 5 Buckeyes play host to Cincinnati. 


By Mitch Stacy 

Associated Press 

COLUMBUS, Ohio — Justin 
Fields accounted for five touch¬ 
downs in his debut as Ohio State’s 
starting quarterback, but his 
coach’s favorite play was when 
the sophomore scrambled out of 
the pocket and threw the ball out 
of bounds to avoid a sack in the 
second quarter. 

That showed that the Georgia 
transfer’s judgment and game 
management skills are getting 
closer to what coach Ryan Day 
wants to see. Making good deci¬ 
sions on the fly is one of the things 
Day has harped on throughout the 
preseason. Seeing it in action was 
satisfying for the first-year Ohio 
State coach. 

“That’s not the first I heard 
that from him,” said Fields, who 
threw four touchdown passes 
and ran for another score as the 


No. 5 Buckeyes (1-0) took down 
out-manned Florida Atlantic last 
Saturday. 

“He always tells me that in 
practice because he really em¬ 
phasizes just playing smart and 
taking care of the ball,” Fields 
said. “So I’ll have a crazy touch¬ 
down in practice, and then he’ll 
tell me after practice is done, ‘My 
favorite play was when you threw 
the ball away.’ So that’s not the 
first I heard that from him. He 
likes it when I just play smart and 
make smart decisions.” 

After watching a replay of the 
game. Day had generally high 
marks for Fields, even though the 
offense couldn’t keep the pres¬ 
sure on FAU after four quick 
touchdowns in the first quarter. 

“He played well in terms of 
game management,” Day said. 
“He didn’t try to do stuff that 
wasn’t there. Those drives that 
we ended up scoring later on, it 


was because he kind of kept us on 
schedule.” 

It’s all about getting game ex¬ 
perience, which just can’t be 
replicated in practice. Day said. 
Fields completed 27 passes on just 
39 attempts in limited action last 
season as the freshman backup to 
Jake Fromm at Georgia. 

“There are a lot of reads,” Day 
said. “There are things that hap¬ 
pen pre-snap, there are things 
that happen post-snap, there are 
decisions that need to be made 
in terms of whether he gives the 
ball or pulls the ball. In the pass 
game, there’s a ton that goes into 
that.” 

Fields and the Buckeyes are 
getting set to face a considerably 
tougher defense this week when 
Cincinnati visits the Horseshoe. 
The Bearcats finished 11th na¬ 
tionally in total defense last year 
and limited UCLA to 218 yards in 
an opening week 24-14 win. 
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All-America watch 


Expecting Moore: Purdue WR has big goals 



Mark Humphrey/AP 


Purdue wide receiver Rondale Moore was a consensus freshman All-America last season and had 11 
catches for 124 yards last week in the Boilermakers’ season opener against Nevada. 


By Michael Marot 

Associated Press 

WEST LAFAYETE, Ind. — 
Rondale Moore understands his 
record-breaking freshman sea¬ 
son is history. 

He wants to put even more 
pressure on opponents by chas¬ 
ing bigger goals and finding new 
ways to take advantage of a Pur¬ 
due offense perfectly tailored to 
his skill set. 

“I think this year, it’s more 
being able to get out there and 
know exactly where the ball is 
going, know the coverage before 
they actually get into it,” he said. 
“Some things I didn’t realize last 
year, and I can look up now and 
understand what’s really going 
on. I’m almost trying to get my¬ 
self to think like a quarterback.” 

His new approach could make 
defensive coordinators around 
the country squeamish after 
watching the nifty, fleet-footed 
Moore electrify college football 
last season when he racked up 
313 all-purpose yards against 
eventual Big Ten West Divi¬ 
sion champion Northwestern in 
his college debut and broke Otis 
Armstrong’s school record for 
all-purpose yards in a game. 

It wasn’t just the Wildcats. 
Moore had 12 receptions and 170 
yards against Ohio State, nine 
catches for 114 yards against Wis¬ 
consin and 12 receptions for 141 
yards against rival Indiana—log¬ 
ging two TDs against all three. 

When the season ended, Moore 
had broken the school record for 
all-purpose yards in one season 
(2,215), tied the school record for 
most 100-yard receiving games 
in a season (seven), was named 
the Big Ten freshman of the year 
and became the first freshman in 
league history to earn consensus 
All-American honors. 

Numbers and accolades were 
never the motivation for Moore, 


though. 

“I’m here to win games and 
help my teammates get better,” 
he said. “Putting up numbers 
doesn’t define me as a player. I 
want to help us get to bigger bowl 
games and compete for a national 
championship.” 

A season-opening loss at Ne¬ 
vada certainly didn’t help. But 
Moore is accustomed to facing 
long odds. 

When he arrived on campus, 
many wondered how Kentucky’s 
reigning Gatorade Player of the 
Year, listed generously at 5-foot- 
9 and 172 pounds in 2018, would 
hold up in the rugged Big Ten. He 
did just fine. 

Today, he’s at 180 pounds 


and has a new perspective on 
practice. 

“I’ve kind of taken a different 
approach to things, just finding a 
way to get better that doesn’t in¬ 
volve taking 1,000 reps,” he said. 
“I’m trying to go about it slowly, 
doing what I can do to get bet¬ 
ter each day by focusing on little 
things like the Jugs (machine), ob¬ 
viously not going out and running 
16-yard comebacks or something. 
Just catching balls, catching ten¬ 
nis balls.” 

The hope in West Lafayette 
is the extra weight and a more 
structured workout regimen 
make Moore even more produc¬ 
tive in the receiving and return 
games, where he hopes to see big 


improvements. 

He got off to another fast start, 
catching 11 passes for 124 yards 
and a touchdown in Week 1. 

But after fumbling twice on punt 
returns (losing one) and strug¬ 
gling to make an impact in the 
second half of the loss at Nevada, 
it’s a good bet coach Jeff Brohm 
will add some wrinkles to get his 
top playmaker more involved Sat¬ 
urday against Vanderbilt. 

“We may have to get it to him 
behind the line of scrimmage and 
we’ve got to be creative with that. 
And occasionally you may have to 
just throw it deep when two guys 
are bracketing him,” Brohm said. 
“There’s a lot of different ways to 
get that done.” 


Who’s hot 

Oklahoma QB Jalen Hurts. 

With one national championship 
and three championship game ap¬ 
pearances on his resume. Hurts 
left Alabama to chase another 
title and the possibility of becom¬ 
ing the third straight Sooners 
quarterback to win the Heisman 
Trophy. He’s off to a great start. 
In Oklahoma’s 49-31 victory over 
Houston, Hurts was 20-for-23 
with 332 yards, three touchdowns 
and no interceptions while run¬ 
ning 16 times for 176 yards and 
three more scores. 

Who’s not 

Oregon QB Justin Herbert. 
In a crowded field of top-flight 
quarterbacks, Herbert’s opening- 
week numbers already put him 
at a disadvantage. The Ducks’ 
second-half performance in a 
loss to Auburn on national televi¬ 
sion hurt, too. Herbert was solid 
— 28-for-37 with 242 yards and 
one touchdown — without three 
of his top receivers. But he failed 
to cash in on early scoring oppor¬ 
tunities and ran eight times for 
minus-16 yards. 

All-America matchup 

Texas QB Sam Ehlinger vs. 
LSU S Grant Delpit 

In this week’s only top-10 
matchup, the eyes of Texas want 
to see if the multidimensional 
junior quarterback can help the 
ninth-ranked Longhorns build 
momentum against No. 6 LSU. 
Ehlinger threw for 276 yards and 
four touchdowns in a 45-14 rout 
of Louisiana Tech. It won’t be as 
easy against a Tigers defense that 
features perhaps the best safety 
in college football. Delpit was 
a first-team All-American last 
year, a preseason All-American 
this year and could be the spy on 
Ehlinger on Saturday. 


Lower-rung SEC teams struggle out of the gate 


Four SEC teams fell to unranked nonconference 
opponents in the first full weekend of games. 


By John Zenor 

Associated Press 

MONTGOMERY, Ala. — With several 
SEC teams reeling from opening-week 
flops, the Southeastern Conference didn’t 
look like “top to bottom” the best league 
in the country as its coaches have long 
proclaimed. 

Only the top teams did their part. 

SEC teams in the bottom portion of the 
standings are looking to rebound after 
embarrassing setbacks, lowlighted by Ten¬ 
nessee’s loss to Georgia State. So, yes, the 
top of the SEC is still mighty with Georgia 
and Alabama and a handful of other teams 
looking formidable in their openers. 

For the bottom half, after a weekend that 
was mostly just mighty painful there’s a lot 
of work to do. 

Four SEC teams fell to unranked non¬ 
conference opponents in the first full 
weekend of games. Wyoming beat Kelly 
Bryant and Missouri, Mississippi couldn’t 
get anything going offensively in a loss to 


Memphis and South Carolina dropped a 
decision to North Carolina — and lost its 
starting quarterback. Plus, freshman- 
heavy Arkansas had a close, 20-13 win 
over ECS Portland State. 

Then there was Tennessee, which got 
Rocky Toppled. The Volunteers fell to a 
Sun Belt Conference team that had lost 
its last seven games and was a 26-point 
underdog. 

Upsets and sloppy performances do hap¬ 
pen in first games sometimes, so it’s not 
the end of the world — even if it feels like it 
to fans of a handful of programs. 

No. 2 Alabama and No. 3 Georgia — 
which played Vanderbilt — rolled to victo¬ 
ries. No. 10 Auburn got the league’s biggest 
win, knocking off then-No. 11 Oregon 27-21 
on a late touchdown. 


No. 6 LSU and No. 12 Texas A&M routed 
overmatched opponents as expected. A 
week earlier. No. 11 Florida struggled but 
survived against Miami. 

Half of the Top 12 teams in the Top 25 
are from the SEC. 

As for the rest, they’re trying to salvage 
solid seasons from bad beginnings. 

Tennessee receiver Jauan Jennings says 
the team leaders have to let younger team¬ 
mates “know what happened last weekend 
is unacceptable and it won’t happen again.” 
The Vols play BYU (0-1) on Saturday. 

“We’re going to get this right,” Jennings 
said. “I’m not worried about anything else 
other than this team and what we’ve got 
going in here. It’s a great program, great 
people are here and a lot of people here 
with talent who are ready to go out and ex¬ 


ecute and we’re going to get that done.” 

South Carolina’s 24-20 loss to North 
Carolina was costly beyond the final score. 
Quarterback Jake Bentley, who threw two 
fourth-quarter interceptions in the game, 
is out indefinitely with a sprained foot that 
could require season-ending surgery. That 
leaves freshman Ryan Hilinski to start, al¬ 
beit against Charleston Southern. 

Missouri, meanwhile, came into the 
season buoyed by former Clemson starter 
Bryant taking over at quarterback. And he 
did put up 423 passing yards in a 37-31 loss 
to Wyoming, with two touchdowns and an 
interception. 

The Tigers’ defense struggled, with Wyo¬ 
ming scoring 27 points in the second quar¬ 
ter to rally from a two-touchdown deficit. 

Missouri does begin a five-game home- 
stand against West Virginia Saturday. 

“I’ve challenged our team and our staff 
and everybody in our organization to look 
at it (like) one game’s not going to define 
us,” Tigers coach Barry Odom said. 
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TOP 25 SCHEDULE 


No. 24 Boise state vs. Marshall 

Saturday 

No. 1 Clemson vs. No. 12 Texas A&M 
No. 2 Alabama vs. New Mexico State 
No. 3 Georgia vs. Murray State 
No. 4 Oklahoma vs. South Dakota 
No. 5 Ohio State vs. Cincinnati 
No. 6 LSU at No. 9 Texas 
No. 7 Michigan vs. Army 
No. 10 Auburn vs. Tulane 
No. 11 Florida vs. UT-Martin 
No. 13 Utah vs. Northern Illinois 
No. 14 Washington vs. Caiifornia 
No. 15 Penn State vs. Buffalo 
No. 16 Oregon vs. Nevada 
No. 17 Wisconsin vs. Central Michigan 
No. 18 UCF at FAU 
No. 19 Michigan State vs. Western 
Michigan 

No. 20 Iowa vs. Rutgers 
No. 21 Syracuse at Maryland 
No. 22 Washington State vs. Northern 
Colorado 

No. 23 Stanford at Southern Cal 
No. 25 Nebraska at Colorado 


SERVICE ACADEMIES 


Air Force (1-0) 

Does not play 

Last week: beat Colgate 48-7 

Army (1-0) 

at Michigan, Saturday 
Last week: beat Rice 14-7 

Navy(1-0) 

Does not play 

Last week: beat Holy Cross 45-7 


POWER FIVE STANDINGS 


ACC 

Atlantic Division 

Conference 
W L 

Boston College.1 0 

Clemson.1 0 

NC State 0 0 

Syracuse.0 0 

Wake Forest.0 0 

Florida State.0 0 

Louisville.0 0 

Coastal Division 

Virginia.1 0 

North Carolina.0 0 

Duke.0 0 


Pittsburgh... 
Virginia Tect 


Big 12 
Confere 


^owa°State. 

Kansas State. 

Kansas. 

Oklahoma State... 

Oklahoma. 

TCU 

Texas Tech. 

We St Virginia 


Indiana. 

Maryland. 

Michigan State..., 

Michigan. 

Ohio State. 

Penn State. 

Rutgers. 

Ilinois. 

Minnesota. 

Nebraska. 

Wisconsin. 

Northwestern. 

Purdue.. 


California. 

Stanford 

Washington State... 
Washington State... 

Oregon State. 

Oregon.. 

So 

Arizona State. 

Colorado. 

Southern Cal. 

Utah 

Arizona. 

UCLA... 


SEC 

East 

Conference 


Flori^a^.. 

Kentucky . 

Missouri. 

South Carolina.... 

Tennessee. 

Vanderbilt. 

Alabama. 

Arkansas. 

Auburn. 



Richard Shiro/AP 


Clemson’s Travis Etienne runs down the sideline for a 90-yard touchdown during the first half of last week’s game against Georgia Tech. 
Etienne finished with 205 yards rushing, but is likely to find running room harder to come by Saturday against Texas A&M. 


KEY POWER FIVE MATCHUPS 


Cincinnati (1-0) at 
No. 5 Ohio State (1-0) 

6 p.m. Saturday GET, 

1 a.m. Sunday JKT, 

AFN-Sports 

Series record — Ohio State leads 14-2. 

What’s at stake? — A loss to the Bearcats would 
be devastating to Ohio State, which hasn’t lost a 
game to an in-state rival since dropping a 7-6 contest 
to Oberlin in 1921. Cincinnati has some momentum 
after knocking off UCLA in its opener and is looking 
for a signature win for third-year coach Luke Fickell, 
who spent 16 years on the Ohio State staff. New Ohio 
State quarterback Justin Fields accounted for five 
touchdowns in Buckeyes’ opening win over FAU, but 
he made some rookie miscues that must be worked 
out. The Bearcats — especially on defense — have 
the talent to give Ohio State a game. 

Key matchup — Ohio State offensive line vs. Cin¬ 
cinnati defensive line. The Buckeyes returned just one 
starter on the 0-line, which performed well against 
FAU. Cincinnati’s overhauled defensive line allowed 
only 62 yards rushing on 38 carries by UCLA. 

Players to watch — Cincinnati: QB Desmond Rid¬ 
den The sophomore, in his second year as the starter, 
was 18 of 26 for 242 yards and a pair of touchdowns 
against UCLA. 

Ohio State: DE Chase Young. One of the best 
defensive players in the country terrorized FAU and 
is expected to get even better. He finished with five 
tackles and 1.5 sacks. 

Facts & figures — Ohio State has a 14-2 advan¬ 
tage in the series, with Cincinnati’s wins coming in 
1896 and 1897. The Bearcats nearly pulled off the 
upset in 2002 at Paul Brown Stadium, losing 23-19. 
... Fickell was a four-year starter at nose tackle for 
the Buckeyes from 1993-96 and coached at OSU 
for 16 years. ... Ohio State has won 41 consecutive 
games against in-state schools. ... Ohio State kickers 
have made 179 straight extra points dating to Oct. 
22, 2016. That's third in the nation. ... Cincinnati has 
won 12 of its last 14 games dating to last season. 


No. 12 Texas A&M (1-0) 
at No. 1 Clemson (1-0) 

9:30 p.m. Saturday GET, 

4:30 a.m. Sunday JKT 
AFN-Sports 

Series record — Texas A&M leads 3-2. 

What’s at stake? — A highly anticipated noncon¬ 
ference matchup that could dent Clemson’s chances 
of defending its national title and propel A&M into the 
conversation for a College Football Playoff spot. 

Key matchup — Texas A&M quarterback Kellen 
Mond vs. Clemson’s secondary. Mond threw for 430 
yards and three touchdowns, two of them in the final 
quarter as the Aggies came a failed two-point conver¬ 
sion from possibly ending Clemson’s championship 
run before it really got started in the Tigers 28-26 vic¬ 
tory last season. Clemson has lost a cornerback from 
last year in NFL draft pick Trayvon Mullen. Converted 
receiver Derion Kendrick has taken the spot. 

Players to watch — Texas A&M: RB Jashaun 
Corbin had 103 yards and a touchdown on 22 car¬ 
ries last week in taking over for All-SEC back Trayveon 
Williams. 

Clemson: QB Trevor Lawrence didn’t have the 
flashy debut some expected after leading the Tigers 
to a national title as a freshman and looking poised 
and precise in a 44-16 dismantling of Alabama in the 
championship game. Look for Lawrence to try and 
air things out. 

Facts & figures — Matchup of longtime coaching 
rivals in Texas A&M’s Jimbo Fisher and Clemson’s 
Dabo Swinney. Swinney won the last three meetings 
when Fisher coached Florida State and last year’s 
game with A&M. ... Clemson has won 16 straight 
games, one shy of its all-time win streak set in 2014 
and 2015. ... Mond opened with 192 yards passing 
and four total touchdowns in A&M’s opening victory. 
... Travis Etienne had a career-high 205 yards rush¬ 
ing for Clemson to go with three touchdowns, one of 
them from 90 yards out. ... Clemson has won eight 
of its past nine games against SEC opponents since 
the start of the 2016 season. 


No. 6 LSU (1-0) 
at No. 9 Texas (1-0) 

1:30 a.m. Sunday GET, 

8:30 a.m. Sunday JKT 
AFN-Sports 

Series record — Texas leads 9-7-1. 

What’s at stake? — Think long term: The winner 
of one of the season’s top non-conference matchups 
could get a big boost at the end of the year if they are 
still in the mix for College Football Playoff. Plus, there’s 
bragging rights in the East Texas recruiting battles. 

Key matchup — Texas quarterback Sam Ehlinger 
vs. LSU defensive backs Grant Delpit and Kristian 
Fulton. Ehlinger set a Big 12 record last season for 
most pass attempts without an interception. He tied 
his career high with four touchdown passes last week 
against Louisiana Tech. But Delpit and Fulton likely 
make this the most talented secondary Texas will face 
this season. 

Players to watch — LSU: Quarterback Joe Bur¬ 
row. LSU has a new up-tempo offense and Burrow 
ran it to perfection last week with five touchdown 
passes in one half. 

Texas: Left tackle Sam Cosmi vs LSU edge rusher 
K’Lavon Chaisson. There’s a lot riding on Cosmi, who 
must protect Ehlinger’s blind side and get a push in 
a Texas running game that has been decimated by 
injuries. Chaisson missed most of last season with a 
knee injury and will be eager to make up for the lost 
time with big plays. He’ll have to rush the passer and 
contain Ehlinger from running outside. 

Facts & figures — Ehlinger has a 9-to-l touch- 
down-to-interception ration over his last 14 games. 
Burrow has 12 touchdown passes in LSU’s last three 
games dating to last season. ... Texas starter Keaon- 
tay Ingram is the Longhorns’ only healthy scholarship 
running back. The “emergency" players behind him 
are converted quarterback Roschon Johnson and 
converted linebacker David Gbenda. ... How impor¬ 
tant is recruiting Texas for LSU? The Tigers have 12 
scholarship players from the Lone Star state. 

— Associated Press 
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Eagles set to launch overstocked offense 


By Rob Maaddi 

Associated Press 

PHILADELPHIA — The 
Philadelphia Eagles already had 
a talented offense before adding 
DeSean Jackson, Jordan Howard, 
Miles Sanders, and J.J. Arcega- 
Whiteside in the offseason. 

It should make Carson Wentz’s 
job easier. 

“My message to him and re¬ 
ally to the team is, let the offense 
work for you,” Eagles coach Doug 
Pederson said Wednesday. “Even 
though he touches the ball every 
down, just make the plays when 
they come, use the guys around 
you, and don’t feel like you have 
to do it yourself” 

Wentz will be playing his first 
game since last Dec. 9 when the 
Eagles host the Washington Red¬ 
skins on Sunday. He missed the 
final three games and playoffs 
with a back injury last season 
after having to watch Nick Foies 
lead the Eagles to their first Super 
Bowl title two years ago because 
he tore two knee ligaments in 
Week 14 of the 2017 season. 

He didn’t take any snaps in 
preseason games, but got plenty 
of reps in practice with the re¬ 
vamped offense. Jackson, a three¬ 
time Pro Bowl wide receiver for 
the Eagles between 2008-13, re¬ 
turns to give the offense its best 
deep threat since he was here the 
first time. 

Howard ran for 3,370 yards and 
24 touchdowns in three seasons 
with the Bears. Sanders, a sec¬ 
ond-round pick out of Penn State, 
and Arcega-Whiteside, another 
second-rounder from Stanford, 
were impressive in August. 

Zach Ertz, who set a single¬ 
season record last year for most 
catches by a tight end, and Dal¬ 
las Goedert are possibly the best 
1-2 combo at the position. Alshon 
Jeffery and Nelson Agholor com¬ 
bined for 129 catches, 1,579 yards 
receiving and 10 TDs in 2018. 
Corey Clement and veteran Dar¬ 
ren Sproles bring versatility to 
the backfield. 

“I think everyone’s really ex¬ 
cited because we know we have a 
lot of talent, we know we have the 
ability to do something special. 


By the numbers 


3,370 

Total yards that new 
Eagles running back 
Jordan Howard ran for the 
past three seasons with 
the Chicago Bears. 

14 

Touchdown catches that 
Eagles rookie wide receiver 
JJ Arcega-Whiteside had 
last season, his final one 
while at Stanford. 

18.9 

Yards per catch last season 
for Eagles wide receiver 
DeSean Jackson, when 
he was playing for the 
Tampa Bay Bucanneers. 


SOURCE: NFL.com, Associated Press 

but it’s going to take us executing, 
putting it together on the field,” 
Wentz said. 

Pederson is a creative offensive 
coach known for his aggressive 
playcalling. He’s looking forward 
to using everyone. 

“I don’t really categorize 
them as ‘toys,’” Pederson joked. 
“They’re well-oiled machines. ... 
It will be exciting to be able to 
look at the play sheet. Listen, it 
has to be going your way, though. 
We have to be executing for any 
of it to work. If not, it can be a long 
day.” 

Spreading the ball around will 
be challenging but Pederson said 



Photos by Matt Rourke/AP 

Above: Philadelphia Eagies wide receiver JJ Arcega-Whiteside is one of several new talented weapons at 
the disposal of quarterack Carson Wentz, below. The Eagles open their season Sunday when they host 


he isn’t concerned about players 
putting their personal stats ahead 
of team goals. Players checked 
their egos in 2017 when the team 
won the Super Bowl without a 
1,000-yard rusher or receiver. 

“The guys that have been here 
understand how it works,” Ped¬ 
erson said. “The guys that we’ve 
added will catch up quickly. ... 
The ball’s going to go where 
the ball is going to go and that’s 
based on the play design and the 
progression and what the defense 
presents. Bottom line is, obvious¬ 
ly having enough for everybody 
in the game plan, but at the same 
time, our execution and ultimate¬ 
ly trying to win a football game.” 




Charlie Riedel/AP 

San Francisco 49ers quarterback Jimmy Garoppolo, out for most of 
last season with a knee injury, plays his first regular-season game in 
more than 11 months Sunday when his team visits Tampa Bay. 


Garoppolo eager to silence doubters 


By Josh Dubow 

Associated Press 

SANTA CLARA, Calif — 
Jimmy Garoppolo’s return from 
a season-ending knee injury hit a 
few road bumps during training 
camp and the preseason. 

Now Garoppolo must face the 
next test in his comeback, with 
his first regular-season game in 
more than 11 months. The San 
Francisco 49ers visit the Tampa 
Bay Buccaneers in the season 
opener Sunday. 

He’s eager to get back on the 
field after a summer of people 
dissecting his every throw to de¬ 
termine whether he could still be 
a franchise quarterback. 

“It’s been a long time coming. 


so I’m excited to get back out 
there,” Garoppolo said Wednes¬ 
day. “I don’t know, you can’t re¬ 
ally listen to all that stuff We’ve 
got so much going on with our 
stuff, mentally, physically, that 
you’re trying to deal with all that. 
It’s exciting to be back.” 

The 49ers are counting on a 
healthy and effective Garoppolo 
this season after four straight los¬ 
ing seasons and just 10 wins total 
in the first two campaigns under 
coach Kyle Shanahan. 

“I know Jimmy can play,” 
Shanahan said. “I can’t tell you 
exactly how he’s going to play, 
every single play or every single 
game.” 

Garoppolo stepped in as the 
starter late in the 2017 season and 


won all five of his starts to end the 
year, earning a five-year, $137.5 
million contract as the new face 
of the franchise. 

Things didn’t go so smoothly 
the next season as Garoppolo 
struggled in his three starts be¬ 
fore the injury. He completed less 
than 60% of his passes, then spent 
his time on the sideline getting tu¬ 
tored in the intricacies of the of¬ 
fense by former NFL coach Mike 
Shanahan, Kyle’s father, and also 
tinkered a bit with his mechanics 
during offseason sessions with 
quarterback guru Tom House. 

But that process to get back to 
his 2017 didn’t always go well in 
the preseason, when he was inter¬ 
cepted on five consecutive throws 
in one practice. 
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Kelvin Kuo/AP 


Safety Eric Weddle and nearly every Rams starter did not participate 
in the just-completed preseason, and they won’t get their first real 
game action together until Sunday in the season opener at Carolina. 


Rams starters ready 
for first game action 


By Greg Beacham 
Associated Press 

THOUSAND OAKS, Calif. 
— Eric Weddle is one of the most 
durable safeties of his generation, 
and he never sat out an entire 
preseason in the first 12 years of 
his NFL career. 

When he joined the Los Ange¬ 
les Rams, Weddle realized coach 
Sean McVay does things a little 
bit differently. 

Weddle and nearly every Rams 
starter didn’t participate at all 
in the just-completed preseason, 
and they won’t get their first real 
game action together until Sun¬ 
day in their regular-season open¬ 
er at Carolina. 

The veteran safety appears 
to be meshing splendidly with 
his new teammates, but Weddle 
truly won’t know how they all fit 
together until they finally get on 
the field for the first time. 

“I know for me personally, 
there are some benefits of play¬ 
ing (in the preseason), but the 
benefits don’t outweigh the nega¬ 
tive enough to chance it,” Weddle 
said. “With the way we practice, 
the way we compete, it’s as game¬ 
like as it can be with the low risk 
of injury. You’d hate to lose a guy 
playing in one preseason game. 
You’ll get your timing down in a 
quarter or two, and you’ll be right 
back in the rhythm. We’ve had 
great work, though. We’ve pushed 
each other to the limit.” 

McVay kept his entire offense 
out of the 2018 preseason, pre¬ 
ferring to preserve his players’ 
health at the expense of poten¬ 
tially beneficial experience. His 
extreme measures were met with 
a few raised eyebrows, but then 
the ostensibly rusty Rams start¬ 
ers went 8-0 and steamrolled the 
NFC West before reaching the 


franchise’s first Super Bowl in 17 
years with one of the healthiest 
teams in the league. 

Much of the NFL edged toward 
adopting McVay’s philosophy last 
month, with many teams playing 
their key starters far less than in 
previous preseasons. 

The Rams started game prep¬ 
arations Monday with almost 
every significant expected con¬ 
tributor in good health. That was 
the goal when McVay decided to 
avoid the preseason again, pre¬ 
ferring to keep his players fresh 
for the grind of defending an NFC 
championship. 

“There’s a difference in the 
preparation and the way that 
we’re approaching things right 
now,” McVay said Monday. “We’re 
focused on this year. I think our 
guys have done a great job of hav¬ 
ing that singular focus on just 
producing in the present.” 

The Rams’ only big injury in 
the preseason happened to line¬ 
backer Micah Kiser, a backup 
last season projected to be a 
starter this fall before he injured 
his pectoral muscle and required 
season-ending surgery. Because 
he was trying to cement his new 
role on the defense, Kiser was one 
of the few key players who suited 
up in the preseason. 

Los Angeles’ starters didn’t go 
without competition in August. 
They held joint practices with the 
Oakland Raiders and the cross¬ 
town Chargers, and McVay staged 
a handful of practice scrimmages 
for his team with officials and 
game-like conditions. 

But the revamped defensive 
lineup has yet to be in a real 
game, and the offensive line still 
hasn’t tested its two new starters. 
Center Brian Allen and left guard 
Joe Noteboom will make their 
first NFL starts Sunday. 


Guice, Peterson provide 
Redskins with 1-2 punch 



Susan Walsh/AP 


Redskins running back Adrian Peterson, at 34, is serving as a 
mentor to up-and-coming running backs in Washington. 


By Stephen Whyno 

Associated Press 

ASHBURN, Va. — Adrian Pe¬ 
terson told Derrius Guice to grab 
some ice cubes and wrap them 
around his surgically repaired 
left knee. 

Guice chuckled a bit. 

“You’re really old school,” 
Guice said. “We got all this Cryo¬ 
therapy and stuff, and you’re talk¬ 
ing about bags of ice.” 

Old school, meet new school in 
the Washington Redskins’ back- 
field headlined by a 34-year-old 
climbing the career rushing list 
and a 22-year-old itching to make 
his NFL debut 13 months after a 
torn ACL. That injury opened the 
door for Peterson’s resurgence in 
Washington, and now he is play¬ 
ing a part in helping Guice sup¬ 
plant him as the Redskins’ No. 1 
running back. 

“I’m not going to knock anyone 
or not give someone some advice 
because I’m competing against 
that person,” Peterson said. “I 
want to see him be the best player 
he can be. When I see things on 
the field that I feel like he can do 
better, I’m on him about it.” 

Guice sometimes just watches 
Peterson — how he runs, how he 
dissects film and even how he 
takes notes in meetings. Call it an 
added benefit of Peterson sign¬ 
ing a two-year extension with the 
Redskins. 

“Adrian is a future Hall of 
Famer,” Redskins President 
Bruce Allen said. “A lot of people 
want to be in the Hall of Fame 
and are striving for it who are 
currently playing, but throughout 
the league everyone knows he’s 
going to have a gold jacket in his 


future.... That type of role model 
is fantastic.” 

Even third-down back Chris 
Thompson was “star struck” 
when Peterson joined the team 
prior to last season. Within days, 
Peterson fit right in as one of the 
guys, but his resume makes him 
stand out to Guice and many 
other younger teammates. 

“It’s like a son watching their 
father,” Guice said. “Obviously 
he’s not our dad, but this is the 
same thing. We watch everything 
you do. We’re soaking it all up. He 
doesn’t even have to say anything. 
We just respect him that much.” 

Peterson might be the perfect 
mentor for Guice given that he 
rushed for almost 2,100 yards in 
2012 after coming back from a 
torn ACL in his left knee. He and 
Thompson have plenty of tips for 


Guice to bounce back as effec¬ 
tively as possible, be it not rush¬ 
ing back, stretching muscles or 
feeling confident that he won’t 
tear the ligament again. 

“Know that four months out 
(from surgery), that new ACL is 
stronger than the other one,” Pe¬ 
terson said. “That’s something 
that you can lock into your mind 
and have that confidence.” 

Guice doesn’t lack for confi¬ 
dence. Slipping to the second 
round of the 2018 draft and this 
ordeal taught him he’s “really a 
strong son of a gun.” 

The LSU product has shown it. 
Despite just 11 carries in exhibi¬ 
tion play because it took time to 
get physically cleared to play, 
Guice is listed as the Redskins’ 
starting running back going into 
Week 1 at Philadelphia. 



Mike Stewart/AP 

Redskins running back Derrius Guice is itching to make his debut after missing 2018 with a torn ACL. 
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Hype: Browns viewed as Super Bowl contenders 


Joshua Gunter, cleveland.com/TNS 

Cleveland Browns quarterback Baker Mayfield gives Cleveland 
Browns wide receiver Jarvis Landry a thumbs up during training 
camp last week. 


The San Diego Chargers wili be hoping running back Austin Ekeler 
can step up in the absence of All-Pro RB Melvin Gordon, who is 
holding out for a new contract. Ekeler averaged 5.3 yards per carry 
last season and had 958 yards from scrimmage. 

Chargers focus on 
opener, not Gordon 

With star running back, management at impass 
over contract, players turn attention to Colts 


By Joe Reedy 

Associated Press 

COSTA MESA, Calif. — ’With 
Los Angeles Chargers running 
back Melvin Gordon and the front 
office at an impasse over a new 
contract, coach Anthony Lynn 
and his players are focused on an¬ 
other type of business — prepar¬ 
ing for the opener Sunday against 
Indianapolis. 

Running backs Austin Ekeler 
and Justin Jackson will be under 
the microscope this week even 
though Gordon has been absent 
since the start of training camp. 
Ekeler and Jackson might be un¬ 
known to some fans — especially 
those trying to make their fantasy 
football rosters — but quarter¬ 
back Philip Rivers doesn’t have 
any doubts about what they can 
do. 

“I don’t think there’s any un¬ 
known there. We’ve seen them 
in action and we know what they 
can do,” Rivers said. “We can 
see the tape and go off how many 
days of work we put in together to 
know they are capable of moving 
the ball.” 

Ekeler has shown he is a good 
complementary back when paired 
with Gordon. He averaged 5.3 
yards per carry last season and 
had 958 yards from scrimmage. 
Ekeler has 11 touchdowns the 
past two seasons, with six coming 
on receptions. 

Ekeler, though, has struggled 


when being counted on as the 
main back. He averaged only 
3.3 yards per carry in the three 
games he started when Gordon 
was injured last season. 

Jackson is slightly smaller than 
Gordon, but is more consistent on 
inside runs than Ekeler. He had 
three games of 50 yards or more, 
including 58 yards on 16 carries 
in a Week 15 start at Kansas City. 

Jackson, a seventh-round pick 
last year, says he is looking for¬ 
ward to taking advantage of an¬ 
other opportunity. 

“Austin and I are dynamic and 
have some uniqueness,” he said. 
“We all love Melvin but you have 
to go out there and play your game 
and not be someone else.” 

Los Angeles will face an In¬ 
dianapolis run defense that was 
eighth in the league last season 
(101.6 yards per game) and hasn’t 
allowed a 100-yard rusher in its 
last 18 regular-season games. 
The Colts allowed four running 
backs to gain 122 yards or more 
two years ago but none last year. 
Indianapolis defensive coordina¬ 
tor Matt Eberflus said he doesn’t 
think Gordon’s absence will af¬ 
fect the Chargers offense. 

“If you watch when he wasn’t 
in there last year and their other 
guys were in there I think they 
ran the same offense, the same 
types of runs and the same pat¬ 
terns. It looked like the same op¬ 
eration to me so I think it’s really 
the same,” he said. 


FROM BACK PAGE 

As Mayfield looks toward First¬ 
Energy Stadium, home of the 
Browns, the empty orange seats 
seem to glow. 

“Awesome view,” Mayfield 
says. 

Clearly, he’s on top of 
Cleveland. 

Only 13 starts into his career, 
Mayfield, whose selection as the 
No. 1 overall pick in 2018 drew a 
mixed reaction here and around 
the league, has Cleveland’s foot¬ 
ball pulse racing. Around here, 
the Browns, so bad for so long, 
are back. 

Sometimes arrogant, always 
assured, the 24-year-old quarter¬ 
back is being hailed as the fran¬ 
chise’s savior, the one to finally 
lead the Browns from the gutter 
to glory. 

In whirlwind fashion, Mayfield 
has captured Cleveland’s heart: 
“Baker 2:16” T-shirts are for 
sale around town, and there’s no 
shortage of No. 6 jerseys or head- 
bands like the one he wears under 
his orange, logo-less helmet. 

From the moment he came off 
the bench in Week 3 and led a 
comeback win over the New York 
Jets, ending Cleveland’s 19-game 
winless streak, Mayfield has felt 
at home. The kid from Texas be¬ 
lieves his passion meshes perfect¬ 
ly in a city where football’s more 
than a game. 

“There are characteristics and 
values that I have that go hand 
in hand with what the people of 
Cleveland have,” Mayfield tells 
The Associated Press. “I think 
all natural relationships happen 
very quickly because it’s meant to 
be, and I think this is one of those 
things where it was just meant to 
be. I relate to the people here on a 
lot of facets: the blue-collar work 
ethic mentality and just embrac¬ 
ing it. 

“People here want their football 
team to be great and it’s a football 
town, and I want my team to be 
great.” 

He’s already given glimpses of 
potential greatness. 

Last season, Mayfield broke 
Peyton Manning’s rookie record 
with 27 touchdown passes in just 
14 games. He did it with pinpoint 
accuracy and a fearless style that 
included trash-talking opponents; 
giving a cold shoulder to former 
Browns coach Hue Jackson; 
and following a three-TD per¬ 
formance by saying, “I woke up 
feeling real dangerous,” a catch 
phrase that’s now part of the local 
lexicon. 

Mayfield further endeared 
himself to Cleveland fans this 
summer by biting into a beer can 
and chugging the contents while 
being shown on the scoreboard at 
an Indians game. 

“Yeah, first time,” Mayfield 
says, chuckling about his now-fa- 
mous guzzle. 

Some of his actions have not 
played well outside of the area, 
but the same also could have been 
said for Tom Brady, Brett Favre 
and Jim McMahon. 

Because of Mayfield, and a 
roster injected with new talented 
players including star receiver 
Odell Beckham Jr., the Browns 
are viewed as legitimate contend¬ 


ers this season. That may seem a 
little farfetched, a lot premature. 
But the Browns, who went 0-16 
two years ago and have been a 
disgrace for much of their expan¬ 
sion era, are the league’s trendy 
pick in the AFC North, at least. 

The young quarterback is un¬ 
fazed by the hype. 

“I was made to be able to kind 
of handle these types of situa¬ 
tions,” he said. “What a differ¬ 
ence a year makes, huh? From not 
getting reps with the ones (start¬ 
ers) at training camp to being the 
guy here and just being comfort¬ 
able in it. It doesn’t surprise me, 
because I just go with the flow, 
take the punches and run with it 
and really just take it one day at 
a time. 

“It could become overwhelm¬ 
ing if you look at everything on 
the outside or worry too much. 
Take it a day at a time, and I’m 
living out a dream.” 

There is immediate pressure to 
win. That weight will fall on May- 
field and Freddie Kitchens, who 
started last season as Cleveland’s 
running backs coach before an 
eight-game stint as offensive 
coordinator convinced general 
John Dorsey and owners Dee and 
Jimmy Haslam to make him the 
team’s sixth coach in 10 years. 

Like his quarterback, Kitchens, 


who played the positon at Ala¬ 
bama, doesn’t mince words with 
his southern drawl. He’s loyal, di¬ 
rect, unabashed. 

“He is who he is. He doesn’t 
care what anybody thinks,” May- 
field said. “He holds nothing back, 
but that’s the best part about it. 
... He’s never going to lie to you. 
He’s going to set you straight and 
tell you the truth — whether you 
like it or not.” 

Mayfield chooses his words 
carefully when discussing how 
far the Browns will go in 2019. 
Nothing is given, injuries could 
derail plans, and Mayfield knows 
he’ll get everyone’s best shot. 

But the talent is undeniable, 
and if things go just right, Cleve¬ 
land, once a pro football dynasty, 
could be back in the conversation 
in January. 

“You look at the difference 
in the roster,” Mayfield said. 
“We’ve got guys who have been 
in winning situations or they re¬ 
ally, truly want to win. That’s why 
they’re here.” 

It’s in the distance, but he can al¬ 
most see Cleveland’s celebration. 

“Mentally, I have a picture pre¬ 
pared,” he said. “But I think this 
town doesn’t even know what it’s 
going to be like, and that’s the best 
part. It’s going to be unbelievable. 
That’s the goal.” 
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WEEK 1 TELEVISED GAMES 



MARQUEE MATCHUP 


Los Angeles Rams (0-0) 
at Carolina Panthers (0-0) 

AFN-Sports 
7 p.m. Sunday GET 
2 a.m. Monday JKT 

Series: Panthers lead 12-8. 

Last meeting: Panthers beat Rams 13-10, 
Nov. 6, 2016. 

Notes: Rams QB Jared Goff ranked 4th in 
NFL in pass yards (4,688) and tied for 6th 
in pass IDs (32) in 2018. RB Todd Gurley 
led NFL with 21 scrimmage TDs (17 rush, 
4 rec.) and ranked 4th with 1,831 scrim¬ 
mage yards in 2018 but missed some time 
later in the season with an injured knee. 

DT Aaron Donald was named AP Defensive 
Player of Year for 2nd consecutive season. 
Led NFL with 20.5 sacks and 25 TFL in 
2018. Panthers RB Christian McCaffrey 
had 107 catches in 2018, most by RB 
in single season in NFL history. Ranked 
3rd in NFL with 1,965 scrimmage yards. 
Became 1st player in NFL history with 
50-plus rush yards and 50-plus rec. yards 
in 5 consecutive games (Weeks 9-13). LB 
Luke Kuechly led team with 130 tackles 
in 2018. 


Houston Texans (0-0) 
at New Orleans Saints (0-0) 

AFN-Sports 
1 a.m. Monday GET 
8 a.m. Monday JKT 

Series: 2-2. 

Last meeting: Texans beat Saints 24-6, 
Nov. 29, 2015. 

Notes: Texans won AFC South (11-5) for 
third time in past 4 years. QB Deshaun 
Watson became 1st QB to pass for 4,000- 
plus yards (4,165) & 25 TDs (26) and rush 
for 500 yards (551) and 5 TDs (5) in a 
season in NFL history. WR DeAndre Flop- 
kins tied franchise record with 115 catches 
in 2018. Saints won NFC South for second 
consecutive season. Lost to Rams in NFC 
title game. QB Drew Brees is NFL career 
leader in pass yards (74,437) and comple¬ 
tions (6,586). WR Michael Thomas led 
NFL with 125 catches and had franchise- 
record 1,405 rec. yards in 2018. 


ALSO ON AFN 


Washington Redskins (0-0) at Philadelphia 
Eagles (0-0), AFN-Atlantic, 7 p.m. Sunday 
CET, 2 a.m. Monday JKT 


Tennessee Titans (0-0) 
at Cleveland Browns (0-0) 

AFN-Sports2 
7 p.m. Sunday GET 
2 a.m. Monday JKT 

Series: Browns lead 35-30. 

Last meeting: Titans beat Browns 12-9 in 
overtime, Oct. 22, 2017. 

Notes: Titans QB Marcus Mariota has won 
last two starts vs. Cleveland and owns 
99.6 passer rating against Browns (his 
5 TD passes vs. Cle. are more than any 
non-division foe). RB Dion Lewis registered 
59 receptions and 400 rec. yards in 2018, 
both career bests. DE Cameron Wake 
makes Tennessee debut. Flas 5 sacks and 
forced fumble in 4 career games vs. Cleve¬ 
land. Browns QB Baker Mayfield set NFL 
rookie record with 27 TD passes. Flas TD 
pass in all 13 starts. WR Odell Beckham 
Jr. makes Cleveland debut. Flas two-plus 
catches in all 59 games, and three-plus in 
all but one contest. DE Myles Garrett had 
13.5 sacks in 2018, 6th in NFL, CB Den¬ 
zel Ward had two INTs in NFL debut, first 
rookie with two-plus INTs in season-open¬ 
ing game since Eugene Daniel, 9/2/84. 


New York Giants (0-0) 
at Dallas Cowboys (0-0) 

AFN-Sports 

10:25 p.m. Sunday CET 
5:25 a.m. Monday JKT 

Series: Cowboys lead 66-45-2. 

Last meeting: Cowboys beat Giants 36- 
35, Dec. 30, 2018. 

Notes: Cowboys have won past four. 
Giants QB Eli Manning passed for 4,299 
yards in 2018, seventh season with 
4,000-plus passing yards. Flas seven TDs 
vs. two INTs and a 93.9 rating in his past 
five at Dallas. RB Saquon Barkley led NFL 
in scrimmage yards (2,028) and ranked 
2nd in rush yards (1,307) last season. QB 
Dak Prescott had career-high 3,885 pass 
yards and 22 TDs vs. eight INTs for 96.9 
rating last season. In past 4 vs. Giants, 
has 1,147 pass yards (286.8 per game) 
and nine TDs vs. 0 INTs for 111 rating. 

RB Ezekiel Elliott led NFL with 1,434 rush 
yards and ranked 2nd in scrimmage yards 
(2,001) last season. LB Leighton Vander 
Esch tied for 3rd in NFL with 138 tackles, 
most by rookie in franchise history. 


Pittsburgh Steelers (0-0) 
at New England Patriots (0-0) 


AFN-Sports, 2 a.m. Monday CET, 9 a.m. Monday JKT 


SERIES RECORD: Steelers lead 15-12. 

LAST MEETING: Steelers beat Patriots 17-10, Dec. 
16, 2018. 

STEELERS OFFENSE (2018): OVERALL (15), 
RUSH (20), PASS (17). 

STEELERS DEFENSE (2018): OVERALL (20), 
RUSH (26), PASS (13). 

PATRIOTS OFFENSE (2018): OVERALL (1), RUSH 
(15), PASS (1). 


PATRIOTS DEFENSE (2018): OVERALL (19), 
RUSH (7) PASS (27). 

STREAKS, STATS AND NOTES: Steelers QB Ben 
Roethlisberger led NFL with 5,129 pass yards in 
2018 (also tied for first in 2014, with 4,952). Has 
144 wins as a starting QB and needs 3 to tie No. 6 
on the all-time list. Hall of Earner Dan Marino (147). 
Also ranks 7th in NFL history with 363 career TD 
passes and 6th with 56,194 pass yards. Patriots bid¬ 
ding to extend NFL record with 11th straight playoff 
berth and establish 2 other marks: 7 
Super Bowl titles (Steelers also 
have 6) and 10-pus wins in 
17th straight year, breaking 
tie with 49ers (1983-98). 
QB Tom Brady begins 
20th season, tying 
Hall of Earners Darrell 
Green (Redskins) and 
Jackie Slater (Rams) for 
second-most years with 
one team in NFL history. 


Steelers quarterback 
Ben Roethlisbet^er 
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EXPANDED STANDINGS 
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Miami 

New Engiand 
N.Y. Jets 
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Jacksonville 
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San Diego 


w 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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L T 
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.000 0 0 

.000 0 0 
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.000 0 0 

.000 0 0 
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.000 0 0 

.000 0 0 

.000 0 0 

.000 0 0 


Home Away 

0-0-0 0-0-0 
0-0-0 0-0-0 
0-0-0 0-0-0 
0-0-0 0-0-0 

0-0-0 0-0-0 
0-0-0 0-0-0 
0-0-0 0-0-0 
0-0-0 0-0-0 

0-0-0 0-0-0 
0-0-0 0-0-0 
0-0-0 0-0-0 
0-0-0 0-0-0 

0-0-0 0-0-0 
0-0-0 0-0-0 
0-0-0 0-0-0 
0-0-0 0-0-0 


AFC NFC Div 

0-0-0 0-0-0 0-0-0 
0-0-0 0-0-0 0-0-0 
0-0-0 0-0-0 0-0-0 
0-0-0 0-0-0 0-0-0 

0-0-0 0-0-0 0-0-0 
0-0-0 0-0-0 0-0-0 
0-0-0 0-0-0 0-0-0 
0-0-0 0-0-0 0-0-0 

0-0-0 0-0-0 0-0-0 
0-0-0 0-0-0 0-0-0 
0-0-0 0-0-0 0-0-0 
0-0-0 0-0-0 0-0-0 

0-0-0 0-0-0 0-0-0 
0-0-0 0-0-0 0-0-0 
0-0-0 0-0-0 0-0-0 
0-0-0 0-0-0 0-0-0 
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0 

0 

0 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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.000 
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.000 


East 
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0 0 0-0-0 0-0-0 

0 0 0-0-0 0-0-0 

0 0 0-0-0 0-0-0 

0 0 0-0-0 0-0-0 

South 

0 0 0-0-0 0-0-0 

0 0 0-0-0 0-0-0 

0 0 0-0-0 0-0-0 

0 0 0-0-0 0-0-0 

North 

0 0 0-0-0 0-0-0 

0 0 0-0-0 0-0-0 

0 0 0-0-0 0-0-0 

0 0 0-0-0 0-0-0 

West 

0 0 0-0-0 0-0-0 

0 0 0-0-0 0-0-0 

0 0 0-0-0 0-0-0 

0 0 0-0-0 0-0-0 


NFC AFC Div 

0-0-0 0-0-0 0-0-0 
0-0-0 0-0-0 0-0-0 
0-0-0 0-0-0 0-0-0 
0-0-0 0-0-0 0-0-0 

0-0-0 0-0-0 0-0-0 
0-0-0 0-0-0 0-0-0 
0-0-0 0-0-0 0-0-0 
0-0-0 0-0-0 0-0-0 

0-0-0 0-0-0 0-0-0 
0-0-0 0-0-0 0-0-0 
0-0-0 0-0-0 0-0-0 
0-0-0 0-0-0 0-0-0 

0-0-0 0-0-0 0-0-0 
0-0-0 0-0-0 0-0-0 
0-0-0 0-0-0 0-0-0 
0-0-0 0-0-0 0-0-0 


Indianapolis Colts (0-0) at Los Angeles 
Chargers (0-0), AFN-Sports2, 10 p.m. 
Sunday CET, 5 a.m. Monday JKT 
Detroit Lions (0-0) at Arizona Cardinals (0- 
0), AFN-Atlantic, 10:25 p.m. Sunday CET, 
5:25 a.m. Monday JKT 
Denver Broncos (0-0) at Los Angeles 
Raiders (0-0), AFN-Sports, 4:15 a.m. 
Tuesday CET, 11:15 a.m. Tuesday JKT 


REST OF THE SCHEDULE 


Bills (0-0) at N.Y. Jets (0-0) 
Falcons (0-0) at Vikings (0-0) 
Ravens (0-0) at Dolphins (0-0) 
Chiefs (0-0) at Jaguars (0-0) 
Bengals (0-0) at Seahawks (0-0) 
49ers (0-0) at Buccaneers (0-0) 
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Staying grounded 

Army’s Monken realistic about what it will 
take to beat No. 7 Michigan » Page 57 



NFL 


man 

Browns' swaggering 
2nd-year QB unfazed 
by rising expectations 

By Tom Withers 

Associated Press 

CLEVELAND 

T he service elevator door slides open 
and Baker Mayfield politely waits for 
his wife, Emily, to exit and then follows 
her down a hallway into the downtown 
hotel’s restaurant. 

Before beginning a photo shoot for a recently 
signed endorsement deal, the Browns’ swaggering, 
second-year quarterback looks out the giant floor- 
to-ceiling windows 32 stories above Cleveland. 

On this clear August afternoon, sailboats slice 
across Lake Erie’s blue-green waters just beyond 
the Rock & Roll Hall of Fame, while sunbathers 
dot the grassy mall where LeBron James and the 
Cavaliers paraded following their NBA champion¬ 
ship three years ago. A few blocks south, just past 
construction cranes symbolizing the city’s rise, 
the Indians push toward a possible playoff spot in 
the early innings of a day/night doubleheader. 

SEE HYPE ON PAGE 62 


Cleveland Browns quarterback Baker Mayfield 

Joshua Gunter, cleveland.com/TNS 


US advances to face Greece, NBA MVP Nadal holds off Schwartzman to earn || ||||||||||| |||||||||l|l|l||| 

AntctokOUnmpO » Basketball, Page 55 SCmlfinal berth » US Open, Page 55 1^0 2 7 6 65 2 0 7 0 5^^ 











